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Introduction 


I met a Sculptor in your land 
He carved heads in stone 
A small head had enormous round 
eyes and almost no face 
Th it is poverty he satd 

Rama Knshnan Jaina 
(Indian poet) 

Three decades of pi tnntd economic development have failed to improve 
tht living conditions of India s poor This persistence of poverty is dearly 
m mifcst in the continuance of low percapita income It is nevertheless 
clear by now that higher growth rates and therefore higher percapita 
income ire not sufficient to improve the lot of the poor New wealth has 
not tnckled down Tht solutions to the problem of India s poverty will 
thus not emerge from higher rates of economic growth alone if they 
emerge at all they arc likely to involve conscious state intervention aimed 
it reconciling growth with distribution The analytical issue this raises 
goes beyond the often discussed question of suitable development 
strategies Die more fundamental issue concerns the role of public 
authorities m economic development what type of regimes are most 
likely to pursue a successful redistributive strategy aimed at alleviating 
the worst of India s poverty f 

This volume is a study of redistributive intervention in a developing 
society The impact of authority structures and regime types on patterns 
of socto economic development has not received the scholarly attention 
it deserves An earlier generation of development scholars tended to 
investigate political phenomena in isolation from their economic context 
fhc study of poverty for example would rarely have been considered a 
legitimate area of enquiry for a political scientist in the 196t>s The more 
recent neo Marxist scholarship by contrast tends to reduce political 
analysis to economic forces Scholars m the so called dependency 
perspective would seldom be attracted to analyze the state s redistnbu 
tive role within capitalist development Important exceptions to these 
dominant analytical tendencies have recently emerged 1 Systematic 

I The relevant bodies of literature <ire reviewed in greater detail in Chapter I below For 
one of the many cases arguing the need to synthe&ux the study of political and 
etommuc variables m developmental context see James C ok man “The resurrection 
of political economy m Norman Uphoff and Warren F Rchnwn (cds The political 
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2 Introduction 

analysis of the state s role in economic development has however nly 
begun 

This study was designed to contnbute to this emerging trend To avoid 
the analytical pitfalls of both the modernization and neo- Marxist perspec- 
tives and to follow the lead of others I have adopted an alternative 
standpoint the state s developmental role m the capitalist Third World is 
important and involves elements of both choice and constraint Undci 
what conditions is a Third World regime likely to possess \ degree of 
autonomy from social constraints so as to facilitate economic g tins for the 
lower classes 9 I hope to contnbute to an understanding of this general 
question by analyzing empirical materials from one sigmlicanl case 
namely the case of India 


The State and Poverty m India 

The study of the state s role in India s poverty problems is significant for 
several reasons First and foremost is the continuing magnitude of the 
Indian problem over 200 million people in that nation ue living m con 
ditions of abject poverty In spite of three decades of democratically 
guided economic development the living conditions of a large mass of 
humanity have not improved 2 Why 9 And mort important under what 
conditions is India s poverty likely to be alleviated 9 Discussions of these 
issues have in the past tended to adhere to one of two positions (! ) th it 
poverty will only be alleviated in the long run as national wealth grows or 

economy of development theoretical and empmt al t onlnhuttma (University of C Jtlifor 
maPress Berkeley and Los Angeles 1973) pp 30-9 Dependency Utcraturi. haslxui 
cogently summarized and criticized by Tony Smith “The underdevelopment oi 
development literature World Politics 31 2 (January 1979) 247 88 For an example 
of the new literature consciously seeking to mo\ e beyond the liberal” and Marxist 
debates see Alfred Stepan The vote and society Peru m t ompariiiive pmpethu 
(Princeton University Press Pnnceton New Jersey 1978) esp pp 3-45 
2 The literature on the size and trends of rural poverty in India is sizable and lontrovtr 
sial For a sampling see V M Dandekur and N Rath Poverty m India dnfiutxion 
and trends Economic and Political Weekly 6 1 (January 2 1971) 2S-48 and ft 2 
(January 9 1971) 106-46 p K Bardhin On the incidence of poverty m rural Indi i 
in the sixties raP K Bardhan and T N Snmvasan (eds ) An erty and tni time tits 
trtbution m India (Statistical Publishing Society Calcutta 1974) pp 264 gll B S 
Minhas Rural poverty land distribution and development strategy facts ’* tbid pp 
252-63 Montek Ahluwalia Rural poverty and agricultural performance in Indi i 
Journal of Development Studies 14 )(Apnll9?8) 298-324 and Praftab K Bsrdhan 
Poverty and trickle down in rural India a quantitative analysts (moneo 1982) to 
be published in a forthcoming volume of essays in honor of Dharm Veers cd John 
Mellor To get a sense of the diversity m the policy-oriented literature seeV Vf Pan 
dekar and N Rath Poverty in India B S Minhas Planning and the pot r ( S Chand 
and Company Ltd New Delhi 1974) P K Bardhtm “India inHohsCheneryifo/ 
Redistribution with growth (Oxford University Press London 1974) pp 255*61 and 
Raj Krishna The next phase in rural development Voluntary Aidon 20 7 (July 
1978) 38 
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The State and Poverty m India 

(2) that revolutionary change will remain a prerequisite for meaningful 
redistribution The more sophisticated policy oriented literature propos 
mg policy packages to alleviate poverty 3 has often suffered from pohti 
cal naivete based on the belief that failure to adopt appropriate policies 
can be blamed on the absence of political will as if leaders were free to 
bnng about anything they wished The alternative lme of analysis pur 
sued here focuses on the conditions that broaden the state s reformist 
scope within a democratic-capitalist model of development Systematic 
analysis of this issue requires a focus on the state and societal interactions 
in the process of planned capitalist development 

It is important to note at the outset that a judgement of India s poverty 
as a significant problem is not merely an imposed scholarly judgement on 
observed phenomena Poverty has long been considered a significant 
political issue within India Gandhi and Nehru for example were at 
least ideologically always committed to the cause of the poor Indira 
Gandhi also made ganbi hatao ( eradicate poverty ) a central slogan in 
her mobilization strategy India s Planning Commission as well as several 
international organizations that are m a position to influence India spol 
icy thinking have of late tended to treat poverty as a basic problem The 
recognition that there is considerable stubborn poverty in the countiy 
and that this requires state intervention is thus part and parcel of contem 
porary India s political idiom 

A focus on the state s role in Indian poverty problems is made still 
more meaningful by the fact that the country s leadership has utilized the 
state machinery to affect the living conditions of the rural poor Land 
reforms for example have been continuously on India s political 
agenda India s regime authorities also took a senes of steps in the 1970s 
to involve the poor peasants in the green revolution and to improve 
employment and wage conditions for the landless agricultural laborers 
An investigation of regime efforts in these three policy areas — land 
reforms attempts to include the smaller farmers in the process of 
economic growth, and wage and employment schemes for the landless — 
provide empincal materials for analyzing the distnbutive role of the 
Indian state 

The federal nature of the Indian polity allows for a disaggregated and 
comparative analysts within India. Below the federal government the 
state (or provincial) governments in India play a significant role in the for 

3 Two examples of that are Chenery et ai Redistribution with growth and the World 
Bank The assault on world poverty problem of rural development education and 
health (The Johns Hopkins Univenuiy Press Baltimore 1975) To be fair there was 
some attempt made wt this policy literature to take account of political variables For 
example see C L G Bell "The political framework * m Chenery etal Redistribution 
With growth 
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mulatio i and the execut on f agrir an polic ts V r t nsmthonitua 
of political rale at the state level can 1c id to differential effectiveness in 
the pursuit of anti poverty programs A comparative pohtie i! analysis ot 
Indian states which are often governed by different political pirties 
allows one to isol tte the significance of regime type in the illcvi ition of 
rural poveity from above I investigate the distributive itlempts of 
three different regimes within India the C ommunist Pirty of Indi i M ir 
xist (CPM) regime ui West Bengal (1977 83) the Congress (I) govern 
ment under Devraj Urs in Karnataka (1974 80) and the Ianataput> rule 
in Uttar Pradesh (1977 80) 

These three states — West Bengal Karnataka tnd Uttar Pradesh — 
provide some similarities and some differences regarding regime ideology 
and organization on the one hand and the effectiveness of the inti pov 
erty programs on the other With populations of approximately 4*5 10 
and 90 million respectively these Indian states could easily be viewed as 
some of the laxger Third World countries This is not to suggest th it these 
units are comparable to three sovereign nations Fhey are rather three 
states within a federal unit They nevertheless approximate to the cet<m 
paribus assumption often made and necessary for comparative studies 
better than most independent countries Ruled by different political p ir 
ties withm a federal polity they provide a unique opportunity to raise and 
answer the following comparative question what difference does the 
varying pattern of political rule within more or less similar social -slruc 
tural conditions make for the effectiveness of redistributive policies > C an 
one type of regime pursue 1 1 legislate and implement such anti pov 
erty programs as land reforms small farmer schemes or wage and 
employment generation projects tor the landless more effectively than 
other types of regimes } If so what are the defining fe itures of these 
regimes and what accounts for their relative success 9 

This then is a study of state intervention for alleviating the poverty of 
India s lower rural classes The role of the Indian central government is 
well as that of the provincial governments in West Bengal Kamat tk i 
and Uttar Pradesh have been investigated comparatively m three policy 
areas land reforms support of small farmers and attempts to improve 
the wage and employment prospects ol the landless The study is 
designed not only as an investigation of political performance but also is 
an explication of the planned redistributive role of varying regimes within 
the context of societal constraints 

All political attempts to improve lower-class economic conditions 
affect the distribution of valued social goods From an analytical 
standpoint therefore the study of the Indian state s redistributive inter 
vennon directs attention to theoretical issues concerning the relationship 
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of authority structures to society Given a constitutional democratic 
regime and an economy based on private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction how much autonomy do regime authorities possess for deliber 
ate redistribution"? Through what mechanisms do social groups enforce 
the pursuit of specific public policies and what explains the variation m 
regime autonomy from the dominant classes’ Can political authorities 
utilize the machinery of a democratic regime to counteract the vested 
social interests so as to reform the social order 9 If so to what extent and 
under what political and organizational conditions 7 If not why not and 
again under what conditions'? The empirical investigation of the distnbu 
five role of the Indian state then allows on$ to shed some light on the 
more general contemporary debates concerning state autonomy or the 
interaction of politics and class force m the process of societal change 4 


The Study 

The empirical matenals tor this study were collected mainly during two 
field trips to India m 1978 9 and 1981 It will become clear in due course 
that West Bengal matenals are crucial for this study As a consequence 

4 The gtneral issue of the relationship of democratic political power and social classes 
has of late been addressed primarily by the scholars in the Marxist tradition For exam 
pie see Nicos Poulantzas State power and socialism (Scfiocken Books New York 
19fi0) and Claus Offe Political authority and class structure International Journal 
of Sociology 2 1(1972) 73108 Among non Marxist scholars the same set of issues 
concerning the prospect of reducing sdcial inequalities by the use of the power of a 
democratic state has been recently readdressed and reassessed in Robert Dahl 
Pluralism revisited Comparative Politics 10 2 (January 1978) 191 203 Dahl now 
seems to be m agreement (sec p 199) with the Marxist scholars at least on the conclu 
sion that such prospects are not very bright In empirically oriented studies however 
the debate over the prospects of social reform m a democracy continues to arrive at 
varying conclusions For a recent review of this literature see Jose M Maravall “The 
limits of reformism British Journal of Sociology 30 3 (September 1979) 267 90 
Other studies that address similar issues primarily in the Third World context include 
the classic discussion on reform mongermg by Albert Hirschman Journeys toward 
pi ogms studies of economic policy making in Latin America (Twentieth Century 
Fund New York 1963) pp 251 98 For an analysis of the cases of individual countries 
around tins theme set Brian l oveman Chile the legacy of Hispanic lapitaksm 
(Oxford University Press New York 1979) Stepan The state and society ch 5 Nora 
Hamilton The limits of state autonomy post revolutionary Mexico {Pnocetcm Umver 
Mty Press Princeton New Jersey 1982) John Watcrbury The Fgypt of Nasser and 
Sadat the political economy of two regimes (Princeton University Press Princeton 
New Jersey 1983) and Jyottndra Das Gupta Authority pnoniy and human develop 
merit (Oxford University Press New Delhi 1981) Dns of course is only a sampling 
of the more recent literature The question is there a democratic road to socialism’ 
however the word socialism is interpreted is as old as Marx and historically includes 
vociferous debates among such thinkers as Kautsky Bernstein Lenin Luxembourg 
Gramas and Oscar Uunge For an analysis of some aspects of these debates, see Peter 
Gay The ddemrna of democratic socialism Istedn (Collier Books New York 1962) 
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West Bengal received greater research attention than the other areas 
Research efforts were then more or less equally divided between New 
Delhi Karnataka, and U P Aside from the use of such printed materials 
as government documents (published and unpublished) and newspapers 
(m English as well asm the vernacular) information was collected mainly 
through structured and unstructured interviews with the relevant mem 
bers of both the state and civil society Those interviewed included poht 
real leaders government bureaucrats intellectuals social workers and 
common citizens — nch and poor — who are Ukely to be affected directly 
by these efforts Additionally a formal survey aimed at assessing the 
impact of governmental programs was earned out in West Bengal ir 
1983 and a tap in the summer of 1984 facilitated a few important inter 
views in U P 

Dunng the fieldwork I was often uncomfortably conscious of the gap 
between my eclectic research methods and the sequence suggested by 
textbooks generate theory, denve hypothesis specify research methods 
collect data and present conclusions This sequence may be useful fox 
testing ideas but I found it far too constacting for discovering the why 
and how of a relatively unexplored intellectual terrain While the re- 
search and conclusions are thus presented here in their textbook version 
that is not how I amved at them The method of presentation has been 
easy to reorganize How 1 actually arrived upon the story was far more 
haphazard and complex 1 sympathize with Peter Evans when he finds 
much in Common between his “messy and eclectic research style and the 
methods of Dashiel Hammett s Continental Op 

What he soon discovers is that the reality” that anyone involved will swear to is 
in fact itself a construction a fabncation a fiction a faked and alternate reality 
— and that it has been gotten together long before he amved on the scene And 
the Op s work therefore is to deconstruct decompose depict and defictionahze 
that reality and to construct or reconstruct out of it a true fiction i e an 
account of what really happened What one both begins and ends with then 
is a story a narrative i coherent yet questionable account of the world 5 

This is not to suggest that the ! stoty or the argument prevented here is 
not supported with evidence or that the evidence is not reproducible 
Rather it is to suggest that the method of discovering an argument is not 
nearly as precise as its presentation may suggest 

The poverty of Indian villages touched me deeply Therefore agues 
toon repeatedly arose during this research on poverty who is to blame’ 
This normative question is of considerable consequence because it 

5 Quoted in Peter Evans Dependent development the aHwme of muhvm/hnaJ smse an d 
local capital pi BrmB (Prtnoeioc U Prew. Pnocekxi, t'tew Jfcncy 1979) p.7 
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iffcets one s an ilytical disposition and it is easier raised than answered 
As a result ot a research technique using extended interviews there was 
a sense ot empathy for those bung interviewed it was hard not to con 
elude that there are few culpnts in societies The villains and the heroes 
the exploiters and the exploited all have their social roles and apparently 
understandable reasons for doing what they do If the motivations of 
social actors are understood sooner or later their actions appear to be 
legitim ite Yet patterned social actions under the Indian conditions at 
le ist cumulatively tend to perpetuate privileged bfe styles for some 
while relegating many to the bottom of the socio-economic ladder behol 
den for the crumbs of valued societal goods This gap between focusing 
on the motivations behind social actions on the one hand and assessing 
seemingly objective reality against cherished values on the other posed 
a constant dilemma for the interpretation of collected information 

As a methodological orientation I decided that the consequences of 
social action are more important than the motivations hehind them My 
re tsoning tn reaching this conclusion — though considerable misgivings 
remain — was as follows even the worst of social evils is committed while 
societal actors have convinced themselves of their own virtues in the light 
of some value system Accordingly motivations are a poor guide for 
assessing actions The judgements — which become a part of analysis 
whether one holds given social arrangements to be desirable merely 
understandable or reprehensible — are better derived from the oonse 
quenees of patterned actions than from the motivations behind actions 
Given this intell ectuai position and given an attachment to liberal values 
the systematic perpetuation of poverty for over 200 million people raises 
senous questions about the adequacy of India s political-economic 
development 

The research sites within India were chosen m a controlled manner 
with the aim of getting some degree of representation into the sample of 
a one man survey team The three states were chosen because they repre 
sent a continuum of maximum to minimum governmental efforts in 
mitigating rural poverty the two extremes are the Communist govern 
ment of West Bengal representing die maximum effort and the Janata 
government in U P representing the minimum effort Karnataka under 
Devraj Urs falls between these two on the continuum Within each state 
districts blocks and villages were chosen in a similar manner so as to cap 
ture aspects of variation of which there was some poor knowledge In 
each area the attempt was to travel the length — from the center to the 
periphery — - of those political institutions which are utilized by political 
authorities to intervene on behalf of the poor In some parts of the coun 
try these were primarily political parties m others the established 
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burea cncy and i yet ether ad l rrangcm nt it gi 1 \ utc y 
for individual tasks The locus w is as much on the p ittc rns ol inter iction 
between socnl forces and political institutions as it w is on the institu 
tional design The intellectual aim of the investigation w is to compile 
and isolate the conditions under which politic il intervention on bch til ol 
the poor was likely to be succcsstul 


The Argument 

If questions concerning the efficacy of differing regimes tor redistributive 
capitalist development are at the core of this study i summary of the 
overall argument that has emerged with reference to Indi i c in be out 
lined 

The failure to mitigate even the worst of India s poverty is a eonsc 
quence of the institutionalized patterns of domm ition within India Over 
the last three decades India has been ruled by an alliance of i nationalist 
political elite with entrepreneurial cltsses capable of stimulating 
economic growth The nationalist political elite have wielded power 
through a dominant party in conti ol ol a democratic regime This regime 
has not had the political or the organizational capacity to implement 
redistributive goals This failure to pursue the regime s own professed 
goals is best understood as a type of regime weakness bee iuse it repre 
sents the failure to make the state s legitim ite authority binding 1 he 
political features which contribute to regime weakness will be discussed 
in due course As coercion and economic incentives are two import mt 
resources available to all regimes for facilitating socio economic develop 
ment a regime incapable of imposing authority typically provides 
economic incentives to propertied groups to buttress its own political sup- 
port and at the same time to stimulate productive activities f avor tble 
economic incentives provided by the state have thus become the basis of 
the ruling alliance between political authorities and the more dynamic, 
propertied classes within India 

The resulting pattern of development has generated moderate 
economic growth but very little distribution of this growth Profits have 
accrued to a small minority in the industrial and agricultural sectors 
upper middle classes and professionals h tve benefited from association 
with an expanding state and labor absorption in the economy has not 
been very significant These conditions combined with population 
growth have led to an undramatic conclusion the poverty problem has 
continued unabated Economic growth and democratic arrangements 
have buttressed the legitimacy of political authorities while providing 
economic rewards to the upper and the upper middle classes Social 
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groups left out >f this arr tngoment as much as half of India s popuia 
tton — have mostly remained unmobihzed and have therefore not posed 
i significant political threat To the extent that the excluded groups have 
opposed the dominant alliance they have been confronted with one or 
more of the three available strategies rhetorical promises some genuine 
concessions and repressive exclusion from politics 
Given these broad trends has there been and does there remain any 
scope tor political intervention on behalf of the poor* 7 An alliance of a 
nationalist elite with the entrepi eneunal classes as a basis of development 
does not autom ideally preclude redistnbutive concessions While the 
balance here is clearly m favor of the propertied classes lower class gains 
remain a function of the pattern of state intervention m the economy The 
pattern of state intervention is in turn largely determined by the ideol 
ogy organization and class basis of the regime that controls state power 
As the ideology organization and pattern of class alliances underlying a 
regime can vary within a democratic-capitalist model of development so 
can regime capacities to facilitate lower class redistnbutive gams The 
Congress-dominated democratic regime in India has been short on redis 
tnbutive capacities Does this suggest that the democratio-capitahst 
model itself is responsible or are the redistnbutive failures rooted in the 
more specific patterns of Congress propertied class alliance* 7 The empir 
ical materials presented here tread a line between these two positions 
taking the constraints of democratic capitalism senously and yet 
delineating the element of choice facilitated by regime types 
The range of redistnbutive choices available within the constraints of 
democratic capitalism are delineated here through a comparative analysis 
of regional matenals from within India West Bengal ruled by a party 
that is communist in name and organization but social democratic in 
ideology *md practice highlights the redistnbuttve possibilities within 
India s contemporary democracy and capitalism The communist govern 
ment of West Bengal has undertaken some successful reforms aimed at 
altering the socio economic conditions of the rural poor especially the 
sharecroppers If sustained, these efforts promise to have a significant 
long term impact on the living conditions of the lower agrarian groups m 
Bengal In Karnataka by comparison the Congress (I) government 
under Devraj tins was able to bring about some changes affecting the con 
ditions, not of generalized poverty or of a specific target group as a 
whole but of select lower groups especially some tenant farmers The 
short experience of the Janata government in Uttar Pradesh however, 
stands in a marked contrast to both of these cases and probably represents 
the general tendency of other Indian states more accurately than either 
West Bengal or *£»««»** Ira it represents probably the worst of democ- 
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racy and emerging capitalism within a factionabzed hierarchical low 
income society Here the guidelines of the central government for redis 
tnbufive programs were ignored few., if any autonomous redistributive 
actions were initiated by the provincial government ind a case could be 
made that there was an attempt by the political authorities to consciously 
deny the existence of massive poverty as a political problem 

The three Indian states then highlight a small but significant range ot 
redistributive options possible within similar social structural constraints 
The core task of this study is to explain the conditions which maximize 
these small but significant redistributive possibilities If deliberate ailevia 
tion of poverty within a democratic-capitalist developmental model is a 
valued goal it is precisely the small gams that are of consequence These 
are the only types of gains that are likely to be achieved in India What at 
one point in time appears to be merely a small redistributive gam can if 
sustained accumulate to bring about significant improvements in lower 
class living conditions 

Variations in regional distributive outcomes it is argued here are a 
function of fhe regime controlling political power Regime type m turn 
— at least in the case of India — closely reflects the nature of the ruling 
political party The ideology organization and class alliances underlying 
a party dominated regime are then of considerable consequence for the 
redistributive performance of that regime 

More specifically comparative research here leads to the conclusion 
that, under the conditions of the Indian political economy — electoral- 
constitutional rule and a private enterprise economy — a regime capable 
of introducing elements of redistribution into the developmental process 
tends to display the following characteristics a coherent leadership an 
ideological and organizational commitment to exclude the propertied 
interests from direct participation in the process of governance, a prag 
mafic attitude toward facilitating a non threatening as well as a predic 
table political atmosphere for the propertied, entrepreneurial classes 
and an organizational arrangement that is simultaneously centralized and 
decentralized 

The communist government of Wist Bengal, more social-democratic 
than communist in practice possesses most of these attributes This pat 
tern of rule results from the existence of a relatively well institutionalized 
dominant political party and it k here that impressive beginnings have 
been made towards eradicating rural poverty The Urs regime in Kar 
nataka possessed some of the attributes but was lacking in two important 
dimensions m direct governance, it was dtosely linked to many of die 
propertied interests m the area, and, organizationally, its redistributive 
capacities were dependent on ad hoc arrangements The consequence 
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wasp trtialandtemponry success By contrast the Janata government in 
Utt ir Pradesh possessed vntuuily none (it these characteristics As a con 
sequence the lowei igrrnun classes did not benefit trom state mterven 
tion in the economy and society 

The regime attributes specified above seem to be ot considerable sig 
nihutnce m exphinmg varying reformist e ipaatics These regime attn 
butes make the institution tl penetr ition oi the society possible while 
lacilii itmg a degree ot regime autonomy from the propertied classes The 
organ iz itional eh iraetensties of such regimes create i degree ot separa 
tion lx. tween political md soci ii power This margin ot autonomous 
political powei can be utilized to manipulate state intervention in the 
interest of the lower classes Regime v trntions ire therefore decisive in 
underst indmg the prospects ot icforrmng poverty conditions from above 
Such other v iri tbles as the nature of the bureaucracy and the level of the 
pohtiuz if ion of the iowu el isses wcie found to be of some significance 
Nevertheless it seems to be regime ittnbutesth it account for a modicum 
ot redistributive LHectiveiiess the ittnhutes being ideology orgamza 
tion ind the el iss basis ot the power holders 

11 poverty m Inch i is to be eradicittd by state intervention within the 
framework of demoer it te polities md i Urgcly capitalist economy it is 
my irgumuit th it the revunt most hkUv to accomplish this would be a 
well organized k ft of center legime This regime must be led by a tohe 
rent Ie idershtp committed to the interests of the lower classes and it must 
tr inslate this commitment into an organizational arrangement capable of 
penetr itmg the countryside without being eo opted by the propertied 
interests At the s ime time this regime must be flexible enough to offer 
the giowth providers oi the society — the propertied ei esses — political 
sp ice md predict ibihty en ihhng them to pursue economic activities for 
proht Only such t regime is capable of utilizing the quintessential 
lesouru of state power - binding luthonty — in the interests of the 
lower classes without totally alienating the upper classes Such i regime 
faces the i nnst mt dangt r of being undennmed by both the upper and the 
lower classes It nevertheless offers soci il democrats the opportunity to 
trade with the propertied thur right to reasonable profits tor a stable 
demoermt rule i timed at incremental redistribution within the 
framework of t pi iv^teiy owned economy 

In speeifv the type ot regime that cm indicate poverty within the 
trams work of di mix r icy and eapd ihsm is of eoui sc not to suggest that 
such i regime is likely to tome to power m India in the neat future The 
utility of the irgumtnf presented hue for future predictions is lirgdv 
negative and the overall prognosis pessimistic State intervention for 
wealth redistribution is heavily consti uned within the framework of 
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democratic capita ism Short ot a revo ution rcdstnbuti ms kely t > t c 
accomplished in Indi i only if the type of well organized left of eentu 
regime specified above emerges dominant within fndj i Because the 
political trends m India are certainly not moving tow ird organized sou il 
democracy this study leads one to conclude that nuthu (hi. mam C on 
gress party nor the various opposition parties now bung carved out ot 
the old Jan Sangh and the Lok D il are likely to make a significant dent 
in India s rural poverty The ideology the organ tz ition and the cl tss 
alliances of these parties m ike the prospects ot mitigating povertv under 
their rule rather bleak 


What the Study is Not About 

Every adopted perspective must ot necessity lead to t neglect ol othei sig 
mficant considerations The focus on the state s redistributive mtenen 
tion in India is no exception Because a stud} of this n lfuit might be 
expected to focus on certain issues that I h ive not eoveied I wish to 
specify these issues at the outset 1 his is p irtly is a defense mdaiuxph 
nation of what 1 have ignored and partly to inform readers of issues that 
will not be included in this study 

First I do not concentrate on the issue of economic grow th I his omis- 
sion can be a significant one for several reasons A respected body of lit 
erature continues to consider poverty is essentitlly t function ot levels 
and rates of economic development Even the Indian experience espe 
ciallyofsuch green revolution ire is as Punjab e in be mterpicted to 
support this position While much could be said about the in ilytic it and 
empirical validity of such arguments — and I will discuss them in p tsssng 
below (see especially Appendix II) — my re ison fox ignoring the issue ot 
growth is fairly simple three decades of slow but steady economic growth 
have failed to alleviate India s poverty The statistical evidence for this 
macro-fact is unequivocal This fact could lead to i case for yet higbu uo 
normc growth The failure of trickle down however also shifts itten 
tion to the state s redistributive capacities After three dec iclcs of t xpen 
once the burden of proving the proposition that higher growth rates will 
automatically illeviate poverty in the near future now more th in ew r 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the believers m trickle down 

The neglect of growth considerations can be serious in mother related 
sense if redistribution is at the expense of economic growth then the 
long term gams for the poor are likely to be neutralized I have accounted 
for this consideration in a cursory manner I have not gone much beyond 
checking for the most obvious inverse relationship between rural redis 
tnbutive po'icies tnd agricultural product on As this study mafyzes 
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neither agriculture growth nor the consequences of growth on poverty 
some subtle but significant consequences of state intervention on pov 
erty mcdi ited by the process of economic growth may well be ignored 
here I leave the an ilysis of these ignored considerations to others 
1 he re tder should also be aware that though I undertake a compara 
tivc an ilysis of policy perform inec in three Indian states this volume is 
not a study of politics in these thi ee states The difference is an important 
one I analyze three lndi in states with a single theme in mind how do 
regime variations affect the implementation of poverty programs^ This 
necessarily le ids me to a selective focus on the political economy of all 
three states Speci ilists of individual states may feel that state level 
analysis is relatively superficial as both mtra state variations and themes 
other th in those linking regime types to policy outcomes are neglected 
These omissions flow from the general plan of the study If state level 
specialists however do find that the analysis of their state is plausible 
then that would not only partially exonerate the selective focus but more 
importantly would justify the core task ol this study the comparative 
malysis of state level materi tls around a unifying theme 
Lastly ds the locus here is on the policy consequences of regime varia 
tion, the issue of social determinants of regime variations is neglected 
This neglect is partly inevitable and partly an analytical choice It is 
inevitable in the sense that the chain of causation stemming from the 
phenomena to be explained can stretch back continually One has to cut 
into the chain of causation somewhere to undertake manageable 
research Given this inevitability where one cuts into the causal chain is 
then a matter of analytic d judgement I have chosen to focus on the role 
of the state m society rather than on social determinants of the state s 
role, not because I think the latter is unimportant but mainly because I 
think the former has been neglected in recent scholarship As a eonse 
quenee societal variables are often missing m this analysis there is little 
below for example on the debates about peasant societies and 
economies modes of production or caste and class variations among 
Indian regions I leave it to others to delineate how variations in such con 
dtlions affect rural poverty or the patterns of authority formation 
Given the above omissions this study attempts to isolate the sigmh 
cance of regime variation tor the effectiveness of redistributive policies 
If I convince the readers of one or more of the following points the pur 
pose of the study has been served (1) the focus on state intervention 
helps reonent Indian empirical materials in an interesting way leading to 
new insights linking Indian politics and economy, (2) comparative 
analysis of Indian states or provinces is a promising research strategy for 
iso a ting the significance of political autonomy and (3) well-organized 
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left of center regimes ire best Milted to! lulit lit. deli he rite redistribution 
within India 


The Organization 

The study is, oiganmcd as follows The first eh ipter is Limed u define itmg 
the theoretic il Orientation undcilyint this stud) Bee uisc the studs of 
state intervention in the process of development h is not hv.cn t cents il 
focus m comparative Third World studies I usl this eh iptc i to dc v clop i 
state oriented theoretic il lnmc of reterence suited to reorient some 
Indian empirical materials I discuvs the concepts of st tie and regime and 
argue that regime types condition economic development in ecneial ind 
distributional outcomes specific illy I also suggest \vh> some of the exist 
ing treatments linking political conditions to issues of redistribution md 
poverty — in a geneial development i! setting md in Indi i — uc 
inadequate 

The second chapter interprets histone illy the inter iclton of the C on 
gress regime and Indi i s soci il el isses m the process ot reformist dev e lop 
ment Heic I develop the aigument summarized ibove ninteh fhitthe 
failure to eradicate poverty in Indi i has resulted from m till mu of donu 
nation between a weakly org ini/ed n itionalist politic d elite md the com 
mercially oriented propertied groups Spcu ihsts on India s politic tl uid 
economic development may not tind this ch iptei very useful Give n tile 
broad interpretative scope of the chapter those who h ive thui own well 
developed interpretations will probably dis igree with t nutnbei of points 
or mav find it too compressed ind therefoie underdoeumentui If the 
account is deemed plausible however it will serve the purpose of in 
overview consistent with the theoretical themes ot this study 

In Chapters 1 4 md S the core empiric il chaptus the 10 k of the 
three st ite governments m poverty reform is mafv/td It is here that pro 
eeedmg comparatively I delineate the factors that seem to ((.count for 
the variation in regime capacities tor redistributive development 

lire concluding chapter resumm trizts some ot the central themes of 
the argument I also comment on the significance of this studv tor ease 
other than th it of contemporary India Given that the focus here is on 
state intervention aimed at facilitating distribution m i democratic 
capitalist model of development, I briefly examine some comparable 
cases The central comparative themes are { I ) whether deliberate redis 
tnbutive gams for the lower classes are possible within the framework of 
democracy and capitalism and if they arc then (2) how important is the 
nature of the regime directing state intervention for effective redtsmbu 

tion 
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This study maly/es the conditions under which public authorities of a 
developing society c in effectively puisuc redistributive reforms Empm 
cal investig it ion of politically directed socio economic change requires a 
pnor discussion of several conceptual and theoretical issues How does 
one systematically think of politic il actors is constituting a potentially sig 
nificant foice cap lblc of reforming civil society from above 7 The section 
to follow on the one h ind presents state institutions as not entirely deter 
mined or controlled by society and on the other delineates the factors 
enhancing or enforcing the state s autonomy from society Also how 
does one conceptualize v iri itions in authority structures and relate these 
to v trying cap icities to pursue reforms > Some ide is are developed here 
by first considering the varying regime types governing developing 
capitalist states and then by discussing specific arguments over the 
cap icities of » democr me Third World regime for povtrty reforms By 
discussing these issues I hope to accomplish two theoretical tasks in this 
chapter to develop a state onented fr ime of reference directing atten 
tion to the centrality of the state s role in economic development and to 
derive some specific hypotheses that link democratic regime types to 
redistributive outcomes tnd set the stage for the discussion of Indi m 
empiric it rnaten ils 


Hit State, State Autonomy, and Regimes 

Hie concept of the st ite has re-emerged is a significant one in compar » 
five political-sociological studies If a few years back Alfred Stepan h id 
trouble finding major writings discussing the st ite tod iy one could easily 
fill 1 shelf with books having the word state m their titles ! As this study 
of Indian empirical mate mis is conceived to be a p irt of the ongoing rcas 

1 Reference is to Stepan The Mate and vttieiv p t For it winptmg, of ihe new suite 
iMienled Utcnture m additic n to Allred Step m s book set Hied t Skospol Sum \ and 
«( ml nn oluttivii a t otnpurtttivi amity of huncc Ritnw md i tuna (C surtbndge Urn 
verst Press Cambridge N«,w fork 1TO) E rte Nurdlinyo On iht auumiMn oj tin 
(InmKmt itttt (Haivjrd University Press Cambridge Miss I9«i) Harmlt Mi Du 
tm\H\ of iUrte tummomy David ( olltei fed 1 7 he nn mrtwrimrtimiwi in I atm Am rum 
CPrmetUm University Press Prinuttw New lersey l‘W) JvMindrt Disguptii 

IS 
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segment in comparative politics these intellectual trends arc clearly wel 
come They nevertheless also require caution In a subheld where the life 
cycle of paradigmatic revolutions tends to be about a decade one can 
be sure that today s intellectual challenge will appear tomorrow to be yes 
lerday s passing fad To an extent this is both healthy and inevitable And 
yet it is important to insulate oneself partially from the vaganes of mtcl 
lectual fashions Pnor to an argument for a st ite oriented focus there 
fore it is important to highlight what is really new and what is not so new 
m the statist world view adopted here 
The new state onented literature alleges that liberal structural- 
functionalist and Marxist frameworks are inadequate foi state studies 
because they tend to reduce politics to societal van ables 1 hese prevailing 
analytical orientations lead to a focus on social determinants — class 
forces cultural orientations interest group pressures levels of economic 
development and individual psychology — of the political process while 
detracting attention from the significant role of the st itc m controlling 
molding and even transforming social structures md proceSvSes What is 
therefore needed the argument continues is to move away from i soci 
ety centered frame of reference and toward a state oriented world view 
emphasizing the architectural role of the state in society 
While I agree with the thrust of this argument — and that is why 1 have 
adopted a state-oriented focus — the allegations need to be qu ilified at 
the veiy outset With reference to the body of theoretical literature of 
immediate interest here would it really be fair to argue that model ru/a 
tion and neo-Marxist approaches to comparative development have in 
the past ignored the role of the state 17 Clearly numerous scholarly works 
would not fit this allegation While the concept of the st itt may not have 
been used frequently in the last few decades the more general point ton 
cermng the significance of political authorities and authomy stiuetuies 
for development has certainly not bypassed discerning modernization 
scholars The early studies of modernizing elites Third World mttllcctu 
als and military rulers tended to be implicitly if not explicitly concerned 
about the consequences of elite actions — st ite intervention m modern 


Authority and development Evuim lit pendent dwelt pment and Stephen R Grjtubdrd 
(ed ) The stale (W W Norton and Company tnc New York !V7d} Two new books 
which have come to my attention only after this book was largely completed are Pcta 
Fvans Dietnch Ruestbemsyer and Theda Skoepol (eds } Bringing the mu Imrf, m 
[Cambridge University Press New York (forthcoming)] and Martin C araoy the state 
and political theory (Princeton University Press Princeton New jersey ldft4) 

2 While all the references cited m footnote l tend to share this general assumption for its 
most explicit statement see Stepan The state and trwrwy pp i 4S and Noidlinger 
Democratic state patsim 
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terminology — in developing countries ' David Apter s comparative 
analysis of modernizing icgimts and Rich lrd Lowenth il s explicit dis 
cussion of the role of the state in economic development addressed the 
issue of how variations in authority structures effect souo economic out 
comes 3 4 5 6 S imuel Huntington s work can tlso be read is highlighting the 
significance of st He st ihility and order for development ' And country 
level studies at ten sought to delineate the significance of political mstitu 
tions and actions tor economic change 0 
Within the neo M irxist literature the issue of the st Uc has received 
even more attention As a m ttter of t ict it could be atgued that the cur 
rent concern with the st ite especially when juxtaposed with Marxist for 
mulations of the state has its mtellectu il origins in xecent Western Euro 
pean Marxist debates 7 8 9 10 Idle better scholars in Latin America s depen 
dency tradition h ive also sought to accommodate the significance of the 
stite within a general nco Marxist orientation For example we may note 
0 Donnell s focus on the causes and consequences of Latin American 
authoritarianism M Cardoso s emph tsis on populist regimes as harbingers 
ot early 1 atm Americ in mdustri iluation 7 and Peter Evans eoneeptuah 
zation ot the state is a significant ictor in the alliance for dependent 
development 1,1 lhc.se studies pirtially exonerate the Marxist mspued 
Third World schol irship from a blanket charge of reductionist political 
analysis 

3 Fw as implmg of this liter tiure set the irtidesjn Part iv entitled rht modernizers 
in Jason ! hnkk. met Richard W Gable(uis) Pohtu ai de\ elopnn m and social t han^e 
(John Wiley and Sons Inc New Sink 1 071 ) pp 233 ^2 1 or a recent review of the role 
of the military see Henry Uicnen Armed forces and national modernization continu 
mg the debate Comparative l ohtus 16 t (October I9N3) 1 16 

4 See David Apter fhc pohtu s if modem ation (The University of Chictgo Press 
Chicago 1965) esp chs 6 7 and 1(1 and Richard I owcnthal The nature of underde 
veloptnent and the role* ot the state m Richard 1 owenthul (ed ) Model or uih 0 the 
communist powers and tht developing e minims (Oxford University Press Nt w York 
1976) pp 11 46 

5 Samuel Huntington Political ordir m changing societies (Yale University Press New 
Haven Connecticut 196H) passim 

6 For example see Henry Bieneil hm an la party tnmjomatian and « onotmi d< \ Hop 
mmt (Princeton University Piess Princeton NewJcTsey 1967) md Thomas Skidmore 
Politics in Bra tl WlO t l )M an tjcpei mem in democracy (Oxford University Press New 
York 1967) 

7 For a review of these debates see FnkOtmWnght DA Gold andC YH Lo Re 
cent developments m Marxist theories of the capitalist slates Monthly Review V 5 
(October 1975) 29*43 27 6 (November 1975) 36 51 

8 Guillermo O Donnell Modernization md bureaucrat k mthontariarmm studies in 
South American politics Politics of modernization series 9 (University of Cahfomu 
Press Berkeley 1973) also see Colin r (ed ) Ihe new authonfanamm 

9 Fernando Cardoso and Ln/o haletto Dependent v and dexelopmem m l atm Amenta 
(University of California Press Berkeley 1979) 

10 Evans Depended devel pment 
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Similar important exceptions exist within the litenturc on India 
inspired by the modernization ind the nto Marxist fnmeworks The 
opening line of Rajm Kothari s classic modernization study of Indian 
politics is telling If modernization is the centr il tendency of our times 
it is politicization that provides its driving force n Clearly the sigmli 
cance of politics as a dnving forte of social change h is not hyp issed the 
author Marxist scholars of South Asia such as Hamza Alavi recognized 
the significance of state autonomy prior to its fashionable resurgence in 
North American scholarship 12 And even Barrington Moore m spite of 
his focus on agrarian classes spends a large part of his chapter on India 
discussing first Gandhi and then Nehru s policies and progiams i e dis 
cussing the actions of political authorities in society 1 1 0ther prominent 
scholars of India such as Reinhard Bendix Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph 
Baldev Raj Nayar and Franeine Frankel have moreover sell con 
sciously avoided the rigidities of modernization and neo Marxist 
frameworks in order to delineate the role of politic il authorities in souo 
economic change 14 

Citation of these important exceptions to the reductionist problem in 
comparative political analysis serves several purposes First it gives intel 
lectual credit where it is due Second the exceptions underline the point 
that the role of the state in developing societies has not been md docs not 
have to be ignored by scholars committed to perspectives emph isizmg 
the primacy of societal variables The significant issue therefore is not 
one of recognizing the significance of state intervention m the process of 
development The more important point concerns how this intervention 
is understood and explained And this leads to the third and mam reason 
to cite at the outset scholarly works sensitive to political vantbles 
namely to juxtapose statist assumptions with prevailing theoretical ten 
dencies and thus to delineate and underline what is rc illy new in orient 
mg empirical materials around a state focus 
The ease for a statist orientation initially rests on the following axser 
tions state intervention is an important variable for the study of politic U 

H Rajm Kothari Politic'! in India (Link Brown and (. urnpany Boston WO) pi 

12 BarauAlivi The stale in post colonial societies New 1 eft Renew 74 (Julv August 
1972) 59-82 

13 Barrington Moore Jr Social origins of du worship anti demot m y lord and pi asmt t n 
the making of the modern world (Beacon Press Boston l%6) esp pp 370412 

14 Rembard Benda Nation budding and iMunskp studies of our changing social order 
enlarged edn (University of California Preys Berkeley 1977) ch 7 Uoydt Rudolph 
and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph The modernity of tradition political development m 
India (The University of Chicago Press Chicago 1967) Baldev Raj Nayar The mod 
erruzation imperative and Indian planning (Vikas New Delhi 1972) and Hanurw 
Frankel India sgokneal economy 1947 197? (Princeton University Press Princeton 
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and social change the logic of state action m society cannot be fully 
explained by reference to social conditions political actions especially 
patterns of state intervention partly reflect political interests and goals 
and political interest and goals are not always synonymous with the 
interests and goals of social actors Dissatisfaction with both modemiza 
tion and dependency perspectives from a statist standpoint therefore is 
not because they necessarily lead to a neglect of the role of the state As 
the examples cited above highlight such a claim would be patently foist*. 
The problem is rather that the core theoretical logic of both modemiza 
bon and neo-Marxist scholars tends towards reductiomsm Politics is 
reduced to society The understanding of how and why the state inter 
venes is thus inadequate as long as it remains tied primarily to the condi 
tions of the society and the economy 
Within the modernization perspective for example significant state 
intervention is seen as being rooted in abnormal or “perverted pat 
terns of social change Deriving from the Durkheuruan concern with so 
cial solidarity the functions of state organization are conceived to have 
the character of a “last resort ‘Development” is often assumed to be 
imminent in the sense that once constraints upon it are removed entre- 
preneurial energies are unleashed, leading to self-sustained economic 
growth In the case of late developers however given the concentrated 
nature of the development process rates of ‘integration do not always 
keep up with those of differentiation ’ Social solidarity is then 
threatened The state intervenes to maintain stability and continues to do 
so until some form of “value consensus is re established IS 
State intervention is in the above account treated as a consequence of 
abnormal and somewhat perverted socio-economic development — per 
verted in comparison with historical examples of early industrializes — 
rather than as a relatively autonomous force mitiating such a develop- 
ment Important elements of this core reductionist logic then remain sig 
mficant even m the most politically oriented scholarship emerging from 
this intellectual tradition namely in the works of Samuel Huntington 
After all political stability for Huntington remains largely a function of 
social conditions — a function of the gap between social mobilization (dif 
ferentjatjon) and institutionalization (integration) 16 That these are not 
only intellectual problems of the past is highlighted by the fact that a very 


1$ For one ot the most <mccmct statements of tins widely shared perspective see Neil 
Smdscr ‘‘Mechanisms of change and adj ustment to change " m Bert F Hosehtz and 
Wilbert £ Moo re (eds ) tndusirialtmtion and society (UNESCO and Mcmton The 
Hague 1963) pp 32 54 
16 Poaitcwi order esp cfa. 1 
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similar logic has recently been adopted by Harry Eckstein to refocus 
attention on the issue of the state and state intervention 17 
Marxist and neo Marxist logic for the explication of the political is of 
course similarly reductionist It is to the credit of Marxist inspired 
scholarship that the significant role of the state in development has been 
widely recognized Varying explanations of this role however share one 
blind spot in common the role must reflect interests and goals not of the 
political elite but of specifiable economic actors If the state exhibits re 
Iative autonomy this must be a consequence of a Bonapartist condi 
tioa whereby die social situation does not make the establishment of a 
clear class hegemony possible, and political authorities emerge as sigmfi 
cant mediators 18 If the state does not clearly pursue policies favonng 
capitalism this must be a consequence of some peculiarity of the class 
structure of a developing society such as its being dominated by “petty 
bourgeois or other "intermediate classes ” I# ff the state adopts policies 
further enmeshing domestic economies in the world economy this must 
reflect the fact that the class balance is altering in favor of those represent 
mg the interests of world capitalism 20 And changes in political orgamza 
tion especially towards authoritarianism must result from shifting 
economic "needs to sustain and reproduce capitalism 21 
I do not wish to dispute the accuracy of any of these specific proposi 
hons The point I am concerned with is a more general one At a specific 
level important and profound insights concerning politics in developing 
countries have been occasionally generated by scholars working in both 
the modernization and the neo-Marxist traditions More generally how 
ever there are limits to how far one can strain the logic of social deter 
rrnrusm m political analysis Many issues of state intervention for develop- 
ment are simply better analyzed by abandoning the analytical commit 
meat to a social logic of politics and admitting that political structures and 
process result from a partially autonomous logic — a political logic that is 
not reducible to or derivable from social variables This does not imply 

17 Harry Eckstein "On the science of the state * in Graubard fed ) The state cup pp 
15-14 

18 For a development of such an argument with reference to South Asia see Atavi The 
state in post-coJowal societies, 

19 A general statement along these hues has been made by Michael Kaleda Selected 
essays on die economic growth of the socialist and the mixed economy {Cambridge Uni 
vemty Press, Cambridge 1972) vol n ch 15 For an application of tbu idea to India 
secKN Raj “The pohtics and economics of intermediate /eehmus, BammttcoHd 
Political Weekly 8 #<July7 1973) 1189-9® 

20 This ts of course a central idea © the dependency" htarttm on tadn Amwte* For 
example see Fernando Cardoso Assccuted-dependeat devefopsneat theoretical 
and practical rapltaaotss * in Alfred Stepan (pi ) Authoritarian Brazil, origins, 
policies and future (Yale Uroveraty Press New Haven 1973), pp 142-78 

21 Sftfi O JSUMotfr'iwiio m ak^ n i. i.. -■■■£- — - 
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embracing a politied determinism m exchange for a social one it rather 
suggests conceptualizing the state and society as being m mutual mterac 
tion A state-society focus then enables one to analyze the role of the 
state m development partially as being conditioned by socio-economic 
conditions and partially as reflecting autonomous choices made by politi 
cal authorities At Last this is the theoretical focus I have adopted in this 
study The empirical analysis will buttress the claim that such a general 
perspective is a useful one 

How does one systematically conceptualize the role of the state in a 
developing society 7 An adequate framework would not only draw atten 
tion to the state as an actor but would also situate this role within social 
conditions The latter implies that empirical analysis of the state m addi 
tion to emphasizing the state s autonomous role needs to be located m 
some theory of society Whether one conceives of a specific society in 
terms of a Marxist a structural-functionalist or some other frame of 
reference is of course an issue on winch many do not agree As this is 
however primarily a study of the dynamics of state intervenhon I will 
not take sides in the elaborate debates about how to conceptualize Third 
World social structures While tempting such a discussion would only 
detract from the mam issue at hand namely the issue of state mterven 
non Suffice it to note here that I consider both economic and non 
economic social groups as significant elements in civil society for political 
analysis Within the Indian context this implies treating class structure 
and class groupings as well as caste and regional-ethnic ldentines as sig 
nificant political vanables 22 My interpretation of the controversial con 
cept of class 1$ elaborated in Appendix I 

To develop the main theoretical ideas relevant for this study I will 
commence the discussion by delineating the concepts of state state 
autonomy, and regime type Following Alfred Stepan and Theda Skoc 
pol I conceive of the state as a set of administrative and coercive institu 
tions headed by an executive authority 23 This common view of the state 
is not only consistent with the widely accepted Weberian position but also 
helps focus attention on those elements of the state — coercion institu 
tional identity and leadership authority — that enable political actors to 
play a significant role in civil society If one contrasts this conceptualize 
tion with that offered in another important and recent formulation by 

22 t or a recent general statement along these Lines see M S A Rao Concepts of caste 
class and ethnicity 1983 mimeo A revised version of this will eventually be published 
in Francuie Frenkel and MSA Rao (ufs ) Caste class and dominance patterns of 
pottaco-economte change m modem India 

23 Stejran The state and society esp pp xifflv andSkocpol States and social revolutions 
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Eric Nordlinger several potentially controversial and significant issues 
emerge 24 

First Nordlinger argues that to think of the state is in institutional 
arrangement is to reify the problem at hand in hts view it is preferable 
to conceive of the state in terms of individuals occupying public offices 15 
While it is important to be wary of the problem of reification 
Nordlinger s formulation is not really convincing It leads us to think of 
the state as little more than a collection of individuals with distinctive pre 
ferences and roles — the public as distinct from the private roles While 
this is seemingly sensitive to empirical concerns (one can identify indi 
vidua! political actors) the issue of role differentiation — how public md 
private roles are distinguishable and yet linked — is no less of an ana yti 
cal pitfall than defining the state institutions from other social institutions 
Moreover focusing on public officials draws attention iway from the his- 
torically evolved collective and corporate relationships of many states 
with their respective societies And this is not only in issue foi non-demo- 
cratic societies Even in party-dominated democratic governments (e g 
Britain) decisions often reflect party and therefore institutional rather 
than individual goals While it is probably always useful to focus on 
important leaders as crucial individual actors influencing the way the state 
acts upon society other constituent units of the state — the government 
the civil bureaucracy and the armed forces — are best thought of as 
organizations and institutions rather than as mere collections of public 
officials with distinctive preferences 

Nordlmger s focus on public officials is still more problematic, as it 
detracts analytical attention from the quintessential political resource — 
coercion — the successful control of which ultimately enables state 
authorities to impose their preferences upon societies The tendency of 
some scholars to shy away from the issue of state domination of society is 
of course an old one earlier we may recall it had led Parsons to translate 
Weber s concept of domination as imperative coordination 29 Si mi 
lar analytical preferences are somewhat surprising today m the new 
attempts to restore the centrality of the state This may m part result from 
the different empirical referents of scholars e g advanced democratic 
societies versus developing countries I suspect however that whether 
one approaches the issue of the state from a former attachment to a 
pluralist perspective, a Marxist perspective or some type of elite theory 
perspective will nevertheless continue to influence and maybe even 
divide scholars on the question of how to conceptualize the stole state 
autonomy, and the role of the state m society 

24 Nordlinger Democratic start esp ch 1 25 Ibid p 9 

26 Wot » wwbm b of ths problem see Reinhard Sendai Max Weber on inteUettutrf por 
trmt Books apd Company 962) ch 9 esp p 2 92 n lo 
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The stitt, to my mind then is best thought of as a set of administrative 
and coercive institutions he ided by an executive authority defining at 
minimum the ten itortal boundaries within which societies conceiving of 
themselves as a nation or competing nations exist This view like that of 
Nordhngtr Skocpol and others but unlike Weber does not insist that 
control over coercion is either complete — centralized — or necessarily 
legitimate Dc gi ccs of cent! ahzation and legitimacy are better thought of 
as variables the significance of which is captured at a lower level of gen 
entity namely by focusing cm the regime types wielding state power To 
this issue I will return below 

In order to minimize the problem of reifvmg the state several impor 
tant points need to be kept in mind While the concept of the state is 
clearly an abstraction aimed at analytically distinguishing the structure 
and the dynamics of political rule from that of civil society it also refers 
to empirically identifiable institutions When one talks of the state there 
fore one generally refers to the government the bureaucracy and the 
armed forces as having a collective interest a unified goal and a specift 
able role vis ci vis civil society The state s interests and goals may or may 
not be coterminous with those of social actors That is an empirical ques- 
tion and does not concern us for the moment What concerns us is that it 
is empirically meaningful to discuss the role of the state in society because 
it refers to the role of identifiable political institutions and actors 
Moreover there is no reason to assume that the state normally acts as a 
collectivity As soon as one moves away fiom the most general consider 
aborts it is immediately dear that governments and bureaucracies are 
often in disagreement concerning their appropriate jurisdictions over and 
actions m civil society Reification of the state is therefore minimized by 
keeping m mind that the concept of the state refers to identifiable institu 
tions and that state actors do not always work as a cohesive force vis d vis 
civil society 

So far I have discussed the concept of the state m isolation from its 
social context This is to stress the general point that irrespective of the 
type of society and economy — agrarian or industrial, capitalist ot com 
mumst developed or underdeveloped — all modem states share some 
features The control of an executive authority over the means of 
administration and coercion gives the state in all societies considerable 
potential to mold socio-economic change To be more specific however 
one needs to discuss types of states This immediately necessitates ssituat 
ing the state within its social and historical context A discussion of the 
state m the Third World for example, requires the specifying of state fea 
t urns in relation to Third World societies 

Modern states differ from each other primarily along two related yet 
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State s relationship 
to productive property 

State s teleological commitment 


ultimate goal directed 

managerial 

State ownership 

Private ownership 

most communist states 

most thud world states 

(some histonc.il monarchies 
future communist states' 7 ) 
most western democratic states 


distinct cntena the relationship of a state of productive property and the 
degree to which a state is teleological m relation to the society 
Dichotomizing these two continuous vanables for simplification gives us 
a 2 x 2 matrix which can be used as a starting point to discuss what is dis 
tinctive about the state in the Third World 

According to the matrix most Third World states can be characterized 
as having a teleological orientation — an orientation to develop their 
societies — and by the fact that productive resources within their bound 
anes are owned by private actors Because both of these characteristics 
are histoncally acquired understanding them requires a bnef historical 
excursion 

Hurd World countries are those that have histoncally lacked political 
cohesion and economic dynamism As a consequence they fell prey to 
colonialism The social and political traits of these underdeveloped 
countries are not now and never have been traditional ui the sense of 
resembling the pre industrial structures of the West Their failure at 
development was also not simply due to their consohdation as peripheries 
into a world system Rather, the absence of development within them 
was histoncally rooted m their distinctive social and political traits Not 
only did these areas, in contrast to Western Europe fad to develop a 
strong commercial impulse but also, m contrast to such cases as Russia 
they were unable to resist the onslaught of colonialism These twin 
societal and political failures m turn resulted from two interrelated histor 
ical conditions brittle state structures that were overcentralized or frag 
merited and control of economic resources by non productive groups 
While the further causes of this Mure are rooted in individual histones 
weak states and stagnant economies were no match for those who were 
politically unified and economically and technologically more advanced 

Once imposed on these polities colonialism further stifled their 
developmental prospects The structuring of raw materials to create 
export economies, the consolidation of non productive, do min ant clas- 
ses, the creation of state structures! designed mainly for preserving law 
and order and appropriating surplus, and the non-dcvelopmental use of 
available surplus — either for the maintenance of colonial rule or as direct 
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appropriation al contributed to the absence of economic growth and 
industrialization and to the formation of political economies that would 
eventually be incapable of sustaining self generated development These 
however were not the only consequences of colonialism By providing 
the rudiments of a modern state structure and by facilitating the nse of a 
nationalist elite who in time would lead oppositional movements col 
onialism ilso laid the foundations upon which later attempts at politically 
directed development would be built Colonialism therefore not only 
reinforced the existing tendencies towards the non developmental use of 
economic surplus but also initiated its own demise by generating new 
political forces that would eventually alter this situation by capturing and 
using state power 

Colonialism thus bequeathed a twin historical legacy the absence of 
socio-structural dynamism on the one hand and on the other hand the 
consequent emergence of political forces aimed not only at the creation 
of sovereign states but also at remedying the absence of this dynamism 
This historical legacy provides a point of departure for understanding the 
role of the state in the Thud. World The absence of socially rooted 
dynamism has combined with colonialism to leave Third World countries 
underdeveloped The consciousness of having been left behind and the 
simultaneous commitment to state intervention for social change have 
emerged simultaneously m the developing countries Third World poiiti 
cal authorities view their society as in need of basic change Their society 
is deemed to be inadequate and as a consequence must be altered and 
developed 

From the onset at state sovereignty therefore Third World state 
authorities are committed to planned socio-economic change This goal 
of ‘deliberate development of one form or another is moreover widely 
accepted as legitimate by the politically relevant strata It is in this sense 
that Tlurd World states can be characterized as teleological — as having 
a telos an ultimate end, namely the end of development or moderm 
zatJOiT Or, even more vaguely, ‘ being as good as others m the world sys- 
tem Whatever the specific content of these goals their widespread 
acceptance puts Third World states — like the communist states — in a 
leading role vis A vts their respective societies Established as well as 
opposition elites within the Third World tend to view their societies as 
deficient — backward or underdeveloped — and in need of politically 
guided emancipation Empirically therefore the role of state mterven 
don in Third World societies tends to be rather large and normatively 
this is often viewed as legitimate, stemming from the teleological nature 
of these states 

If socio-economic development is a political goal Third World states 
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seldom have full control of their society s productive resources enabling 
them to pursue this goal directly Except in a few communist cases pro* 
ductive resources are under the control of private actors — national or 
foreign There is nothing new about this situation it continues trom the 
colonial and in some cases even pre-colonial pasts What is important to 
note here however is the fact that the existence of a private property 
economy is not only a societal characteristic it is also a political trait Pri 
vate property has a profound influence on the defining of the scope and 
the limits of state inters ention in society This influences the n iture of the 
state itself While Marxist scholars may carry the societal determination 
of the state too far it can hardly be denied that state capacities in com 
murnst and capitalist settings differ sharply and that this is at least in part 
rooted in the state-property nexus The state s relationship to productive 
property therefore needs to be built into an understanding of the nature 
and the role of any state What is central to an understanding of non com 
muiust Third World states is then the inherent tension between the 
state s commitment to develop’ and transform social structures on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the private control of productive 
resources limiting the scope of State intervention 
The characterization of Third World states by focusing on their tele 
ological orientation and on their relationship to the means of production 
is, of course, only an ideal typical characterization Some Third World 
states are clearly more committed to development than others States 
having their own goals for society are nevertheless distinguishable from 
states mediating and molding — managing — social demands T would 
argue that most Third World state authorities have their own goals for 
their respective societies Similarly even many non communist Third 
World states control considerable parts of their economies Again, how 
ever, on a continuum of state to private ownership of productive prop 
erty, most non-communist Third World states are closer to the latter end 
In an ideal-typical manner then, we may characterize many Third World 
states as developmental-capitalist states developmental because of the 
state’s commitment to this goal, and capitalist because this goal must be 
achieved by intervening m an increasingly capitalist economy — an 
economy based on private ownership of the means of production The 
focus on the developmental and the capitalist element of Third World 
states thus not only enables us to distinguish these states as a group from 
communist and advanced capitalist states, but also helps to direct our 
attention to a somewhat neglected but crucial issue in Third World 
studies the varymg capacity of states to mobilize and control nodal actors 
as an explanation of varying developmental outcomes 
Having said something about the state hi general and Thud World 
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states specifically it is important to address the issue of state autonomy 
and regime vanations within the Third World State autonomy as a 
concept describes a relationship — the state s relationship with society— 
and is most clearly comprehended by focusing on the state s capacity to 
restructure social relations and mobilize societal resources As this is a 
concept that makes sense primarily in terms of the consequences of its 
presence — state autonomy is what it does — there is a real danger of 
treating state autonomy as an explanatory variable while the proposed 
relationships may simply be true by definition It is important therefore 
to define when a state will be deemed autonomous and to identify the 
resources and conditions that enhance or shnnk a state s autonomy vis a 
vis society 

The clearest cases of state autonomy from society are revolutionary 
communist states While we are not primarily interested in these cases in 
this study a brief look at them may help clarify some of the issues 
involved After successful social revolutions communist parties in con 
trol of the state have typically utilized their newly won powers to ehmi 
natc private property Once in control of property communist leaders 
have further utilized their democratic-centralist party structures to simui 
taneously mobilize and control social forces for accomplishing ideologi 
cally defined goals While societies with communist states have seldom 
proven to be totally malleable communist states nevertheless represent 
the clearest cases of politically determined socio-economic change i e 
of autonomous state power being used to transform social structures fun 
damentally 

State autonomy from society thus refers to a macro- pohtical-sociolog 
ical condition whereby state authorities can (1) insulate themselves from 
social demands m general but specifically from the demands of proper 
tied classes and (2) utilize state power to consciously alter socio- 
economic relations An autonomous state thus contrasts with a reflexive 
or a captured state where state actions are largely controlled by social 
forces Patterns erf leadership and ideology and the organization of state 
power as well as control over productive property, are some of the 
important varying conditions and resources that affect the state s capacity 
to act autonomously v« h vis society As these variables are all continu 
ous and vary m degree so does state autonomy Of course, m contrast to 
communist cases state autonomy in class societies is always a relative 
mattei Marxist scholars correctly insist on this limiting condition by only 
discussing the ' relative autonomy’ of the “capitalist state Nevertheless, 
a focus on limits can underestimate both the range and the significance of 
the state autonomy that does exist in class societies in general, and m 
Third World cases specifically 
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State autonomy from social forces is clearest in cases where the state 
acts against the interests of propertied classes Within the capitalist Third 
World the few cases of successful land redistribution or property 
nationalization highlight this type of autonomous political intervention 
The ranty of such examples however also suggests that state autonomy 
in this maximum sense ls hardly a norm The more common instances of 
state autonomy within the capitalist Third World are similar to those that 
Nordhnger in another context brilliantly analyzes as typen and type 
ni” state autonomy 2 These are instances m which state actors either first 
mold societal preferences to mimmi2C later opposition to political initia 
tives or take the lead in initiating socio-economic changes that no groups 
in society may be actively demanding or opposing It is possible to argue 
that the entire process of politically guided deliberate development 
within the contemporary Third World can be interpreted as autonomous 
state action of these two types 

If development is interpreted in this marner it is less of a demand 
from Thud World societies and more of a political goal which state 
authorities wish to impose upon their societies Impose may be too 
strong a word in the absence of any clear evidence of mass opposition to 
the state s developmental goals particularly m light of the fact that the 
pursuit of such a goal may well benefit society as a whole, it nevertheless 
serves to highlight the fact that fundamental socio economic changes are 
set into motion within the Third World primarily as a consequence of 
politically defined goals and decisions A state-oriented focus is therefore 
important for interpreting some of the patterns of change withm the 
Third World 

If the concept of state autonomy is to help explain state capacities to 
mold social change what factors help explain variations m state 
autonomy itself? As has been implicit in the discussion above part of the 
answer lies in the historically derived basic variations m the nature of the 
state itself communist states have a greater degree of autonomy m-a v» 
their societies than do developmental-capitalist states This variation in 
turn, results in part from the nature of the leadership the ideology, and 
the organization of state power, and in part from the state s subsequent 
relationship to private property What is interesting here is that similar 
factors also help explain the issue we are primarily concerned with, 
namely the varying degrees of state autonomy within a specific capitalist 
Third World case State autonomy within a capitalist setting is largely a 
function of the type of regime wielding state power To develop this idea 
further however requires a discussion of varying regime types that am 
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trol state power within the Third World As the leadership ideology 
organization and class alliances underlying specific regimes vary so does 
the capacity of political authorities to define and implement state goals 
Prior to delineating the major dimensions on which developmental 
regimes vary two prefatory comments should be noted First irrespec 
tive of the regime type new regimes generally possess a greater capacity 
to redefine old goals and to implement new ones than do established 
regimes This is because regime change momentarily frees the state from 
established social entanglements and offers the leaders an opportunity to 
redefine coalitions alliances goals and policies Of course all new 
regimes do not undertake such a redefinition Some use up their newly 
won energies primarily on settling political conflict and consolidating 
rule others waste their power resources in their unwillingness to take 
risks and yet others implement new development strategies emphasizing 
such significant goals as high growth or property redistribution 
The second preliminary issue can be posed as a question what are the 
distinctions between the concept of the state and the concept of the 
regime*? While the distinctions are fuzzy and therefore any attempts to 
delineate them vulnerable to criticism they are nevertheless real and 
one might say crucial The mam point here is that regimes can come and 
go but the basic state type does not alter easily Democratic or authonta 
nan regimes for example are both vanations on the theme of how 
authonty relations are structured within the framework of a capitalist 
state Regime changes are not likely to alter the two fundamental charac 
tenstics of Third World states — they seek development and this develop 
ment is based on private property \yhile a communist revolution may 
alter the latter even such a revolution is not likely to alter the teleological 
character of these states For those who have been left behind in the 
world system irrespective of regime type the state s commitment to lead 
the society to a developed stage is likely to remain central 
From an analytical standpoint therefore the concepts of the state and 
the regime attempt to capture the distinction between the longer lasting 
features — the deep structure — and the relatively changeable aspects 
of how public authonty is structured in relation to society Erapincally 
the concept of regime draws attention to how political rule is organized 
(e g patterns of legislative-executive relations) and the relationship of 
the rulers to the ruled (e g involving democratic participation or not) 
While regime types within the capitalist Third World vary widely three 
important dimensions of variation can be delineated in a general way the 
degree of institutionalization the degree of nationalism and the degree 
of democratic participation Each of these needs to be discussed 
First regime institutionalization consists of two components organ iza 
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Uonal continuity and class valuation Continuity itself reflects the capacity 
of political organizations to survive m the face of the demands and tasks 
they must perform As Huntington suggested in his important formula 
tion this in turn reflects the adaptability complexity, and coherence of 
public organizations 28 What Huntington had not suggested however 
was that the demands on and the tasks performed by regimes are seldom 
devoid of class issues Different social classes value a given political order 
to different degrees Class valuation is therefore also an important com 
ponent of institutionalized regimes If organizational continuity is 
achieved with minimal overt use of force this reflects the fact that orgam 
zations have proven to be efficacious and have come to be valued albeit 
to different degrees by different social classes by society as a whole This 
we recognize as the process of institutionalization On the other hand if 
overt use of force is necessary to perpetuate the dominant political 
organizations this more often than not demonstrates that there is a 
breakdown in elite consensus and that organizational arrangements are 
being sustained m the face of opposition often involving the lower clas 
ses 

Organizational continuity and class valuation as defining components 
then help us delineate the mstitutionahzation dimension At one end of 
the dimension are regimes marked by an absence of institutionalization 
— there is an organizational breakdown m which the issue of class valua 
tion is not even relevant At the other end are regimes where continuity 
is sustained with minimal use of force This rare Third World condition of 
institutionalized regimes reflects a mamage of adaptable and complex 
and coherent organizations with a minimum degree of legitimacy bes 
towed by all social classes Most Third World regimes, however tend to 
fall between these two stools These are cases of coerced institutional 
maintenance where organizational continuity is sustained by force This 
force is usually tolerated if not demanded by the upper classes but gener 
ally runs contrary to the interests and wishes of the lower classes 

Secondly state consolidation within the Third World has been accom- 
panied by regimes with varying degrees and types of nationalism This 
variation has resulted from several historical conditions the nature of the 
colonial rule (e g direct versus indirect), the nature of the power transi 
tion from colonialism to sovereignty (e g prolonged and confrontational 
versus short and negotiated) the leadership and ideology of the 
nationalist movement (e g reformist versus revolutionary) and the 
social basis of the nationalist movement (mass-based or based on a nar 
row elite) Varying nationalist legacies, resulting from this historical 
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diversity tn turn not only h ive consequences tor the patterns of regime 
formation but tlso influence the policy proclivities and preferences of the 
new regime authorities 

For example wherever the struggle for state sovereignty was pro 
longed mass-based and led by relatively cohesive nation ilist move 
ments regime authorities are likely to be sensitive to issues of economic 
self reliance Dependence on foreign aid and investment here will be 
viewed with suspicion Development strategies are then likely to be along 
a more nationalist and less dependent capitalist option Contrasting cases 
are those where consolidation ot a sovereign state was accomplished 
without any real nationalistic mass mobilization In this case not only is 
there a weak basis of a national consensus in the civil society resulting in 
weak institutions and periodic military regimes but also regime 
authonties are more inclined to involve foreign economic actors in 
national development Regime variation along the nationalist dimension 
in sum helps distinguish regimes that value national sovereignty as a sig 
nificant goal — nationalist regimes — from dependent regimes such as 
those that seek incorporation into the world system as a desirable option 
Economic dependencies are themselves therefore partly a result of 
political choices made by regime authorities at crucial historical 
junctures 

Thirdly the variation in degrees of democratic participation results in 
part trom the nature of the inherited political institutions and m part from 
the vanations in the social and economic structure including the impact 
of the levels of development already achieved Open politics within the 
I hird World rare as they are do share enough structural characteristics 
to be grouped together These characteristics include demand-oriented 
political participation by various interest groups including labor the 
incapacity of such regimes to impose lower levels ot consumption forcibly 
on society the periodic need of the regime to secure legitimacy and thus 
to make policy concessions to competing societal contenders and the 
penetration of state institutions by the more powerful within the society 
These political characteristics not only constrain state autonomy in rel i 
tion to society but also influence economic activities in an identifiable 
manner I will return to this issue below 

The opposite of the open or democratic polities namely dosed or 
authontanan polities are not homogenous enough to be categorized as 
a meaningful type The Saudi Arabian monarchy Khomeru s Iran 
Uganda under Amin and Brazil under a military junta are all authonta 
nan but hardly share enough po ideal charactenst cs worth generalizing 
Authon regimes therefore have to be further categorized into 
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types of authoritarian regimes prior to meaningful theorizing ^ As 
authoritarian regimes are not the focus of this study however 1 will not 
pursue their discussion any further 

The three dimensions m which Third World regimes commonly vary — 
institutionalization nationalism and participation — help us in combi 
nation delineate three of the important regime types commonly found 
within the capitalist Third World fragmented nationalist-democratic 
and authontanan-dependent This is not a typology of Third Woild 
regimes in that it leaves out such other possible combinations as dtmoc 
ratio-dependent and authontanan-nationahst it also leaves out regimes 
that vary in dimensions other than those specified in the discussion above 
The attempt here is not to be all inclusive It is rather to capture and 
categorize the more salient elements of the political variation found 
within the Third World in order to set the stage for the analysis of some 
of their developmental consequences 


Regime Types and Economic Development 

The specific task of this study is to analyze the impact of regime variations 
on distributional outcomes in India So far the general discussion has 
focused on the concepts of the state state autonomy and regime types 
This discussion has been structured in a manner that will lead to a concep- 
tualization of authority structures as a potentially significant force in 
socio-economic development Continuing the discussion m a descending 
order of abstraction — from the most general towards the specific — I will 
briefly address the Tniddle range" issue of how variations in regime type 
generally condition economic development 
Fragmented regimes are those where authority structures have failed 
to gel These fragmented or unstable cases can be roughly viewed as 
belonging to one of two subtypes The first set of cases are those where 
from the very onset of political independence there was a failure to 
achieve political cohesion (e g Uganda Angola and Bangladesh) This 
failure is in turn rooted in fragmented social structures — where fragmen 
ration has at least in part been manipulated and exacerbated by former 
colonial rulers — and/or the absence of prolonged nationalist movements 
preceding the establishment of state sovereignty The former makes co 
alition formation for the establishment of cohesive rule difficult and the 
latter — as nationalism provides a rare ideological force enabling political 
cohesion even m fragmented societies — only re-enforces the basis of 

29 I have extended this discussion elsewhere See Atul Koftb The satate economic 
growth and moome-distnbution in the Third World paper presented to the Interna 
taooal Studies Bast Lmscag, Michigan (November 963) 
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instability rhe second set ot unstable c tses are those where a coalition of 
national political forces undermines the established and often externally 
supported dictatorial regime but fails to replace it with a cohesive liter 
native (e g Iran Nicaragua and El Salvador) The failure of political 
institutionalization of either type not only minimizes state autonomy 
from society and thcrefoi e state capacities to pursue politically defined 
economic goals but also le ids to unpredictability in the soeio economic 
environment These conditions have identifiable developmental con 
sequences 1 

Regimes struggling to maintain a modicum of stability are in no posi 
tion to formulate and implement coherent development policies Regime 
weakness moreover eneourages the precipitation of latent social con 
flicts Political and social instability in turn discourages both domestic and 
foreign private investment As a consequence neither the state nor pn 
vate enterprise undertakes new and sustained economic activity It can 
thus be hypothesized that little or even negative economic growth will 
occur under conditions of political instability and social conflict It is not 
surprising to note that Uganda Angola and Mozambique have experi 
enced negative growth rates throughout their unstable decade of the 
1970s and that the national wealth of Iran and El Salvador has declined 
over the last few unstable years This is of course not to suggest or even 
to imply that instability is evil and that stability is preferable at all costs 
On the contrary instability may in some cases be a necessary prelude to 
the emergence of more desirable political-economic arrangements In 
most cases however the breakdown of dominant political institutions is 
followed by harsh rule of one form or another Whatever the normative 
implications of stability versus instability then it is clear that Hun 
tmgton s old hypothesis continues to be a challenging one regime cohe 
sion is a necessary prerequisite for sustained economic development w 
Nationalist-democratic regimes (e g m India Malaysia Sri Lanka 
and Zimbabwe) are generally born out of prolonged nationalist move 
ments made reformist by the constraints of dominant social classes and 
colonialism Nationalism provides the force and the glue tor the mobibza 
tion of various social classes into an anti colonial political struggle The 
impact of colonialism is m turn manifest not only in ensuring that the 
nationalist movement does not become revolutionary and communist 
(this often minimized the costs of decolonization) but also in leaving 
behind basic democratic institutions While the nationalist element gen 
erally enhances state autonomy from economic forces — especially 
economic forces under foreign control — the democratic element of the 
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regime tend * ^ state to organized social interests Over time 

th afore as r f h mal nationalism tills into the background and 
i t st groups v, Lt tt state resources the autonomy of st ties gov 
1 by nationahs i otralic regimes typieallv declines 
Development strategics adopted by nationalist-democntic regimes 
are based on the following premises as national sovereignty is valued 
attempts are made to minimize foreign dependencies i developmental 
alliance between the regime and national capital forms the state s core 
pact of domination but in order to sustain a somewhat open polity 
redistributive goals are held to be of legitimate political concern 
Nationalist-democratic regimes then attempt to reconcile the goals of 
national sovereignty economic growth and a modicum of redistribution 
in their overall development A singular emphasis on the pursuit of any 
one of these three goals generally endangers the other goals For exam 
pie nationalization or severe restnctions on new foreign investment 
endangers economic growth an exclusive policy emphasis on growth 
hampers the goals ot both redistribution and sovereignty and too much 
emphasis on redistnbution encourages consumption and discourages sav 
mgs capital formation private investment and economic growth Com 
promise among the competing goals is thus of the essence m nation Un- 
democratic settings While some progress on all three go Us is possible in 
most cases the performance is skewed in one direction or another 
For example democratic politics moderate to impressive growth 
rates, and some income redistnbution — especially along ethnic lines — 
have been leconciled m Malaysia withm the framework of regional co- 
operation 11 Zimbabwe also appears to be moving in this direction 12 
India s democratic regime discussed in much greater detail below has 
been able to stimulate only moderate to low growth rates White external 
dependencies have been minimized neither tncklcdown nor effective 
redistribution has alleviated mass poverty n The case of Chile under 
Allende m contrast to all of the above highlights how a sharp move 
towards maximizing national sovereignty and redistributive goals tan 
undermine the whole precarious balance of nationalist-democratic 
regimes M I will return in the concluding chapter to die question of why 
degrees of regime cohesion appear to be an j mportani variable explaining 
variations within the nationalist-democratic cases 

31 See Donald R Snodgrass inequality and economic development m Malaysia (Gxiord 
University Press Kaula Lumpur 1980) 

32 See Michael Bratton “Development in Zimbabwe strategy and tactics Journal of 
Modem African Studies 19 3 (September 1981) 447 75 

33 Sec Frank*!, India s polincal economy for a general argument along this line For 
statistical evidence on this see Ahluwalia Rural poverty" and Bardban Poverty 

and 

34 See 
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Authoritarian-dependent regimes (e g in Brazil the Philippines 
South Korea and Chile) are generally torn out of the breakdown of the 
more democratic developmental experiments Slow economic growth 
rates and demands tor nationalization and redistribution often accom 
pany development within nationalist-dehiocratic settings If these issues 
arise in countries where the political-institutional framework is basically 
weak the characteristic response has been authoritarian intervention in 
the interest of the upper classes The successful installation of authonta 
nan-dependent regimes presupposes some need for them These may be 
the perceived needs of the leadership to stimulate higher economic 
growth or to discipline the labor force Regime installation also presumes 
a capacity to impose such an arrangement utilizing the strong coercive 
arm of the state These regimes thus characteristically come into being m 
the more advanced Third World countries where both the economy 
and state structures have developed at least to an intermediate stage 
Such regimes typically in the short run enhance the state s autonomy 
m & vis society The new political situation thus enables the state 
authorities to forge new ruling coalitions with propertied classes to 
exdude the access of others to the state while piomising them some 
economic benefits and to exclude yet others (generally the lower classes) 
from both political participation and economic benefits This situation of 
flux and therefore flexibility often results in the adoption of new 
policies with important consequences for economic development 

1 he high growth oriented authoritarian-dependent regimes typically 
attempt to (1) exclude the lower classes especially the working classes 
from both political participation and a proportional share of economic 
rewards and (2) create a policy framework to encourage domestic and 
foreign private investment Fhe most successful authontarian-depen 
dent regimes therefore generate developmental patterns that tie the 
domestic economy intricately to the world capitalist economy and arc 
accompanied by high economic growth rates and increasingly skewed 
patterns ol income distribution 35 

Authoritarian-dependent regimes however like those that arc 
nationalist-democratic face thur own internal contradictions The cote 
dilemma continues to be regime legitimacy how to institutionalize state 
power without giving a modicum of participatory rights to the majority 
Political conflicts moreover penetrate the supposedly apolitical ruling 
centers and threaten to politicize the military Additionally in the 

55 for statistical evidence linking regime types and income distribution see Atul Kohli 
Michael F Allfeld SauJeh Lotfian and Russel Mardon Inequality in the Third 
World an assessment of competing explanations Campanttoe Political Studies 17 5 
(October 1984} 283 318 
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economic sphere, skewed income distribution limits the size of the inter 
nal market and becomes a constraint on economic growth The externali 
zation of the economy also generates its own problems such as an 
increased foreign debt which is a further growth bottleneck Both poht 
ical and economic problems thus generate pressures to move towards 
political democratization income redistribution and i degree of 
economic self reliance In other words there are pressures to move 
towards a more nationalist-democratic model Just as the failures of 
reformism then have often paved the way for the emergence of 
authoritarian-exclusionary regimes the developmental contradictions of 
the latter model create forces that push regime authorities to adopt a 
more reformist approach 

This cursory discussion is aimed only at enhancing the plausibility of 
the more general assertion regime types affect a state s capacity to act 
upon society and can thus be associated with patterns of development 
While it would be interesting to discuss further the typical ongms and the 
developmental dynamics created by each of these regime types that is 
not the task of this study I am concerned only with the distributional 
dynamics within the nationalist-democratic case of Indi i However the 
reasons for moving from a general discussion towards a more specific one 
are (1) to clarify the concepts of state state autonomy and regime type 
used in this study and (2) to underline the point that the state orientation 
adopted here is applicable to cases of development other th in India 


Democratic Development and Redistributive Reforms 

If political conditions indeed influence patterns of economic develop 
raent under what conditions are effective redistributive reforms likely to 
be pursued** Can democratically elected regime authorities reform the 
social order within a capitalist model of development * Answers to this 
question are likely to be controversial and to be rooted in one a normative 
views on and theoretical assumptions a6out the nature ot democratic- 
capitalist development I will in this section review some of the prevailing 
positions on this subject as a vehicle for developing my own hypothetical 
ideas to be examined empirically in the following chapters 
Two serious political-economy hypotheses on reformism — the 
urban bias and the “organize the poor hypotheses — require discus 
sion Prior to that however several other related sets of ideas, which are 
not entertained here at length but which can nevertheless yield plausiblo 
p ©positions deserve mention in passing These ideas are not considered 
here m any detail mainly because they tend to misunderstand the 
dynamics and the significance of state-iru hated social reforms within 
de tic-capitalist development 
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The first of these views comes from maintaining that social strati&ca 
tion income distribution and poverty conditions tend to alter only with 
the overall economic development of a society While challenged fre 
quently this somewhat evolutionary and developmental perspective on 
socio-economic change has a powerful hold on scholarly imagination It 
derives its inspiration from the historical expenences of Western 
societies And its adoption leads one to conceive of poverty amelioration 
within the contemporary Third World essentially as a long range process 
According to this view as economies continue to develop income dis 
tnbution is likely to worsen in the early stages and improve with maturing 
industrialization and the living conditions of the lowest groups are likely 
to improve steadily only as the overall percapita incomes improve 36 
I have discussed elsewhere these views and their empiVtcal inadequacy 
for explaining some contemporary Hurd World patterns 37 Tlr main 
points developed in this other study can be restated briefly First the fact 
that communist countries have achieved quite different income distnbu 
tion and poverty profiles in comparison to capitalist countries at similar 
levels of development strongly suggests that there are no general laws 
relating levels of development to levels of welfare Second changes m 
income distribution and in welfare levels within the contemporary Third 
World vary a fair amount and these variations are not a simple function 
of levels of development And third whether income distribution wor 
sens or improves m the contemporary Hurd World is best explained with 
reference to the pattern of state intervention in the economy 
Evolutionary and developmental views on contemporary Third World 
poverty are thus inadequate because they are ahistoncal — they assume 
that the contemporary Third World will develop along the Western path 
— and because they refuse to recognize the significance of state tnterven 
tion to alter any inevitable” laws of economic development As Adel 
man and Robinson have also concluded adopted development strategies 
appear to have considerable bearing on the welfare of the poor in 
developing countries 18 Adopted strategies ami policies in turn draw 
attention to the issue of political choice The range of choice available to 
political authorities is a further function of the degree of state autonomy 
from society or the structure of state power m relation to society 
Certain Marxist Scholars and practitioners also deny the significance of 
bourgeois reformism With the stress on class determination of the 
political process, redistributive state intervention is in such views held to 
be either impossible or a meaningless palliative aimed only at co-opting 

36 For a discussion of these v«,ws 

37 Ibid 

38 1 AdelmaiumdS Robmson b^'ome distribution policy m devebpwg countries a case 

study of Korea ( University Press Sanford Cabforn a 978 
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potential class conflict 39 Socialist revolutions ire then conceived to be a 
prerequisite to any meaningful redistribution Those subscribing to this 
world view can draw evidence both from the persistence of widespread 
poverty in much of the capitalist Third World and the asserted absence of 
the same in such cases as China and Cuba This perspective like the 
developmental one has a widespread appeal as it simultaneously ex 
plains certain current conditions and points towards their tut arc solution 
As Albert Hirschman has eloquently explained 

the revolutionary who is out to ridicule the peaceful reformer has an e «y task 
indeed He will show that a basic transformation of existing powei relationships 
is a prerequisite to adopting and enforcing any measure that threatens the 
interests and privileges of ruling classes The idea of revolution as a prerequis 
ite to any progress draws immense strength from the very limited human ability 
to visualize change and from the fact that it makes only minimal demands on that 
ability All we are asked to imagine hy the revolutionary is the tumbling down of 
the old regime in a total upheaval which will give birth to the new order 40 

There are a number of well known problems with this revolutionary 
standpoint They require but the briefest reittration First fromanempi 
ncal standpoint there are important exceptions within the capitalist 
Third World where redistributive intervention has been successful and/or 
welfare policies have been effectively pursued Also there is room to dis 
pute the extent of welfare and egalitarian achievements m such cases as 
China and Cuba 41 Related to this and from a normative perspective 
welfare achievements in socialist cases have not been without other 
costs 42 And third there is an important analytical problem the revolu 
tionary perspective overemphasizes class constraints at the expense of the 
role of the state in mediating and structuring class relations 
To state the above is not to deny the significant insights generated by 
both the developmental and the Marxist perspectives on the problems of 
Third World poverty The developmental view sensitize susto the over 
whelming fact that there are serious limits on poverty eradication withm 

39 For example see Dilip Hire Inside India today (Monthly Review Pres New York 
1976) esp ch 8 

40 Albert Hirschman Journeys toward progress studies of economic policy-making m 
Latin America (Twentieth Century Fund New York 1963) pp 252 and 254 While i 
accept Hirschman $ critique of the revolutionary perspective it will become dear in 
due course that I do not subscribe to the concept of reform mongermg mhisfcuiseof 
that word 

41 for example see the two articles by Edward B Vermeer Income differentials in rural 
China * China Quarterly 89 (March 1983) 1 33 and "Social welfare provisions and the 
limits of inequality in contemporary China Asm Survey 19 9 (September 1979) 
856-80 

42 For a discussion along these lines see Peter Berger Pyramids of mtrtffre political 
ethics and social change (Doubleday New York 1976) esp chs 3 4 and 5 
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the framework of a low income economy Similarly the Marxist 
framework highlights the limits on redistribution within a non revolution 
ary society What both perspectives nevertheless neglect is the scope of 
deliberate refoim withm the broad limits of a low income class society 
While 1 take the constraints on the state s reformist intervention sen 
ously I nevertheless hope to demonstrate empincally a range of reform 
ist options possible within a democratic-capitalist model of development 
Theoretically therefore I do not find that either level of development or 
class variables fully explain developmental outcomes Vanations in 
authority structures and related variations in the pattern of state interven 
tion are also a cmcial variable influencing lower class welfare 
That poverty conditions can and ought to be deliberately influenced 
came to be widely recognized during the 1970s Important international 
organizations such as the World Bank argued that eradication of pov 
erty ought to be an important development goat 41 Reform oriented 
development economists put forward varying policy prescriptions for 
reconciling growth with distribution" within the c lpitalist Third World 
Elaborate arguments were put forward urging Third World leaders to 
adopt a more employment oriented ” rural onented or basic needs 
oriented str ttegy of economic development 44 
From the standpoint of the present study this literature in recoin 
mending growth with distribution was clearly moving m the nght 
direction It recognized that growth goals were not sufficient to alleviate 
poverty and that policy reorientation was required It did not however 
go far enough Having recognized the significance of policies for develop 
mental outcomes it stopped short of asking the next question under 
what political conditions can redistributive policies be adopted? Are 
regime changes likely to be a prerequisite of significant policy change? 
1 here was a tendency m this economic policy literature to assume that if 
alerted to alternatives Third World leaders might modify their policies 
leading to a bettei balance between growth and equity considerations 
But what if the leaders to whom the advice is given are themselves an obs 
tacle to policy changes? 45 The refusal to recognize that policies reflect 
concrete social and political interests then led to unrealistic expectations 
concerning the prospects of alleviating Hurd World poverty by mere pol 
icy advice II is no surprise that the first flush of enthusiasm for growth 

43 See the World Bank Assault on world poverty 

44 For example see Holts Chenery et ttl Redistribution with growth 

45 For a trekdiam craxjue of some of the economic-development literature from the 
standpoint see KeithGnffin ThepoiitMl economy of agrarian thmge m essay on the 
green revolution 1st edn {Harvard University Press. Cambridge Massachusetts 1974) 
esp ch 7 
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with redistribution has faded within the international development 
establishment 46 

So far I have, commented on several sets ot general ideas concerning 
poverty and the mal distnbution of income in the Fhtrd World 1 have not 
found these to be satisfactory for guiding my study is either they do not 
admit the seope of state intervention tor social reforms or they tail to high 
light the political conditions necessary for such reformist intervention I 
would now like to discuss two other and in my view more relevant prop 
ositions the urban bias and the organize the poor propositions 
These have emerged from the India literature They are of considerable 
importance for this study not because I agree with them or because they 
help onent the following empirical materials but because they help focus 
discussion on the political determinants of distributional outcomes 

Michael Lipton s well known urban bias hypothesis suggests th it a 
root cause of Third World poverty is the concentration of urban interests 
and orientations within the political structures of these countries 
Development policies emerging from these power centers consistently 
tend to favor the urban over the rural sectors This favoritism is manifest 
m the fact that larger shares ot public investment ire allocated for indus 
triahzation than for agncultural development and in the tact that urban 
areas enjoy favorable terms of trade as well as easier access to m my ser 
vices such as credit schooling and health This urban policy bias 
enhances urban productivities incomes and levels of living at the 
expense of the same m the rural areas Since the bulk of the Third World 
poor live in rural areas it is hardly a surprise that the pro urb m develop- 
ment pursued so far has failed to reach these people Eradication of pov 
erty in this view would thus require a political and policy shift in favor of 
the agrarian interests 47 

While one could quibble with Lipton over such empirical issues as who 
is favored by the terms of trade in i country such as Indi i the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the argument he elsewhere The argument shifts 

44 Instead of arguing tor a direct attack on poverty for example the World Bunk now 
conceives of poverty amelioration as * function of higher growth rases Discussing the 
purposes of economic development the 1981 Bank report still argues that the most 
urgent of them is to further the struggle against poverty However rapid economic 
growth judged to be attainable will now provide the resources jwcessaiy to tatkle pov 
erty Sec the World Bank World developments repot 1981 (Okford University Press 
New York 1981) p 119 

47 Michael Lipton had hrrt put forward this argument as a critique of Indian planning Sec 
hi$ article Strategy for agriculture urban bus and rural planning in Paul Strceten 
and Michael Lipton (eds ) The crisis of Indkm planning eumamir pluming In the 
I960 s (Oxford Umverstty Press London 1968) p 142 Later L ipton generalized this 
argument See Michael Lipton Why poor people <tuty poor urban bm w world 
development (Harvard University Press Cambridge Massachusetts 1977) 
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attention away from class issues (propertied nch versus the propertyless 
poor) toward sectoral ones (urban versus rural) This is useful in so far as 
it reminds us that many class realignments especially in the so-called 
communist countries have not necessarily benefited the rural poor And 
when they have as in the case of China the benefits have been a function 
of considerable public investment in the rural areas As long as the major 
lty of the poor are m the rural areas therefore improvements in their bv 
mg conditions are likely to remain a function of their hav ing access to 
more productive work And it is not unreasonable to argue that such 
access is likely to be greater with long term public investment shifts 
favoring the agricultural sector 

But what about the issues of the nch versus the poor within the agrarian 
sector 17 What is to ensure that the fruits of greater public investment in the 
agncultural sector will not be monopolized by the agrarian nch 9 Why 
should the rural poor necessarily benefit 9 Are we to continue to believe 
in the miracles of tnckle down 9 Do we have any convincing evidence 
to suggest that the green revolution has benefited the rural poor? If 
not what redistributive intervention will be necessary to ensure that new 
agrarian wealth reaches the agrarian poor? The empirical evidence in at 
least one of the cases examined below further highlights how the passing 
of political power to propertied agrarian groups has not brought benefits 
to the rural poor 

While the rural-urban cleavage is therefore not an unimportant focus 
for poverty studies it nevertheless cannot fully replace the matter of 
inequitable gams along class lines Whenever issues of poverty and pov 
erty reform are dealt with and especially in a democratic-capitalist set 
tmg a central concern is always likely to be the distribution of economic 
resources among the nch and the poor and the potential role of the state 
in altering this pattern of distnbution This focuses analytical attention on 
the nature of the state itself and upon the political preconditions neces- 
sary for successful redistributive reforms 

A number of scholarly treatments of India s poverty have in recent 
years thus emphasized the need to “organize the poor” as a vehicle for 
altering the political and policy balance 10 favor pf the poor Francine 
Frankel s major study of the Indian political economy traces the failure to 
eradicate India s rural poverty back to the failures to implement redis 
tnbutive land reforms And in her view this political failure in turn 
reflects the narrow social base of state power She argues that the future 
wilutions to poverty problems are likely to emerge through widening the 
social base of state power 1 e by organizing the poor and by further 
democratizing the political structures 48 Both Marcus Franda and Raj 
48 Fiankel tndia $ political economy esp conclusion 
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Krishna have also made sumlar arguments m their recent works 49 And 
even India s Planning Commission under the Janata government (1977 
80) put this forward as its official position 
The optimism about reform in this view stems not only horn the possi 
bility of enlightened policies but also from a faith in democratic pluralist 
politics As the lower classes get organized the argument goes they gain 
political significance Democratic poll has allow political inputs from com 
petmg social interests As the power base of the state is widened so arc 
the policy outputs increasingly reflecting a reformist orientation aimed at 
benefiting the lower classes Democratic politics and the organization of 
the lower classes are thus the prescriptions for reformist development As 
this perspective is widely shared my disagreement with it must involve a 
somewhat lengthy discussion 51 

The analytic correlate of this world view is that it conceives the outputs 
of the political process to be largely determined by the leadership and the 
underlying economic interest groups It follows that if one set of interests 
predominates at one time another set can at least compete with the first 
at a later date Because franchise and organization are the processes 
whereby economic interests are converted into political power there is 
reason to feel optimistic that the interests of the lower classes once 
organized can be transformed into a significant political force 
What this widely shared perspective on politics fails to recognize is that 
inequalities of power are not merely a consequence of the degree of 
organization Rather they are pnor to the political — that is they are 
rooted in the social organization itself They are very much a function of 
the position various social groups occupy in the organization of produc 
tion Within a society s division of labor some manage control or own 
the means of economic production of a society Others serve obey or — 
as they own little else — sell their labor for survival and continuity while 
obeying the rules of selling and buying Those at the top of this class 
hierarchy are intrinsically more powerful than those below ITus inequal 
ity of social power is moreover often reproduced within the dominant 
political institutions Class inequalities therefore can never be reversed 
within the framework of a stable developmental-capitalist state They 
can at best be mitigated 

49 See Marcus frauds India s rural development m assessment <»/ altemaavex (Indiana 

University Press Bloomington Indiana 1990) conclusion and Raj Krohna The 
next phase " # 

50 Government of India Draft five year plan /97iS^(Plomung< ommisskm Now Delhi 
1978) p 15 

51 The following discussion builds on an article I had written m 1980 See A tut Kohli 

Democracy economic growth and inequality m India s development Worid Pott 
iks 32 4 (July 1980) esp pp 631 5 
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Viewed from a perspective that holds class constraints to be serious 
though not determining the prospects for generating effective lower- 
class power in a stable democracy require exceptional political cir- 
cumstances These have to do with the emergence of disciplined left-of— 
center parties as ruling parties Such parties and not merely the organiza- 
tion of the poor enable a degree of separation between social and politi- 
cal power This degree of state autonomy can then be used to implement; 
redistributive reforms But this is j umping way ahead in the argument A. 
pnor case must be made for why and how the organize the poor 3 ' 
perspective fails to comprehend the senousness of class constraints or*, 
redistributive politics If one traces the steps through which political 
inputs are transformed into outputs one is struck by the layers of obsta- 
cles faced by any attempt at converting the majority interests into redis- 
tributive policies Some of these layers can be delineated in a general 
way 

First a community of shared economic interests has to be perceived by 
the members Of the lower classes Here there are objective and subjective 
constraints Objectively there is in no society one single “exploited 
class There are only vaguely specifiable lower classes The interests of 
various groups within them are not identical To the extent that at a 
macro-level one can discuss lower versus upper class interests the 
entire socialization apparatus of a hierarchical society tends to detract 
attention from the recognition of the cleavage Representatives of the 
upper classes penetrate and often control religious, educational and 
informational institutions The value system generated and/or sustained 
by these institutions leads to the creation of an ideological obstacle within 
the political process This type of thinking tends to neutralize what should 
come naturally to citizens belonging to the lower classes — consciousness 
of shared economic interests If effective it can also lead to the creation 
of a belief structure specifying that the interests of the lower classes are 
best served by pursuing common endeavors with the upper classes such 
as increasing production and maintaining systemic stability 

A second obstacle emerges when individuals with common interests 
have to be organized into unions to pursue economic gams or into parties 
to wage a political and economic struggle For the organizers there are a 
number of discouraging elements minimal economic rewards scarcity of 
resources to pursue the tasks of organization and prospects of being 
socially punished in either a subtle or an overt manner These factors tend 
to reduce the pool of potential organizers of the lower classes Likewise 
even if those who have to be organized perceive a community of interests, 
they do not always follow thetr perceptions with predictable political 
behavior Not only can other values compete with ooesmtlir 
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choice of association but economic dependency and the fear of reprisal 
can act as factors inhibiting association for economic gams Cumulatively 
the factors stacked against organizers and organized create conditions m 
which the task of mobilizing the lower classes is an arduous one Further 
more even if the efforts succeed organization itself is a two-edged 
sword On the one hand it transforms atomized interests into a potential 
social and political force on the other it opens up the possibility of co 
opting or compromising the interests of the organized en masse 

Within a democratic polity this potential political force once 
organized needs to be converted into electoral power Here again the 
limited resource base of the lower classes as well as their limited access 
to the informational institutions of society either put them it a perma 
nent disadvantage vis d vis the upper classes or lead them to make sigm 
Scant compromises with others higher up m the social hierarchy Further 
more because lower class parties generally enter the political arena as 
latecomers they have to fight established beliefs concerning the Icgiti 
mate mode of politics and the appropriate role oi the state in soeial life 
Since these established values were institutionalized while the interests of 
the upper classes were dominant the struggle to create legitimacy with 
out significant compromises is an uphill battle for the lower class parties 
Even if they achieve success in the electoral process they often face 
another obstacle in the structure of the government itseli The ineffee 
tiveness of parliaments as policy making bodies is in example in democ 
ratic polities it is not uncommon for some higher authority to usurp 
power when faced by parliaments whose sentiments favor the lower clas- 
ses 

If despite the ideological organizational electoral and governmental 
obstacles those representing lower-class interests manage to gam control 
in important policy making bodies it is still not the end of their struggle 
— policies have to be implemented Established bure iucr icies are not 
only incremental and therefore by nature resistant to sweeping soeial 
change but since they have usually been designed by the upper classes or 
by colonial rulers they are biased agaiast the lower strata Implements 
tion of redistnbutiYe policies through established bureaucracies is there 
fare an inherently difficult task and the same holds true for the creation 
of new competing structures 

Finally if the implementation of redistributive policies gets under way 
the short term consequences are as a rule disruptive of stability and pm 
Auction efficiency This is due partly to the reorganization of the produe 
tion process that such changes often involve and partly to the fears of and 
blackmail by the upper classes as manifested m the flight ot capital tht 
hoarding of goods and minimal new Investments At the same time the 
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more extreme elements encouraged by the growing strength of the lower 
classes tend to go too far Illegal confiscation of property lockouts, and 
other activities disruptive to property and production may take place As 
a consequence generally speaking production goes down and goods are 
often scarce m the markets Meanwhile lower class expectations nse and 
explosive inflationary tendencies build up In other words the nse of left 
of center regimes and the implementation of redistnbuhve policies can 
lead to a problem ot law and order The failure to absorb the consequ 
ences of change within a democratic framework tends to undermine the 
legitimacy ot regimes that favor the lower classes Ironically therefore 
what starts out as a battle to organize the lower classes into an effective 
political force can lead to their disenchantment with their own represen 
tatives They may even vote them out of office in an attempt to regain a 
modicum of predictability and stability 
For reasons like these one cannot feel very optimistic about the pos 
sibthties of converting lower class interests into effective redistnbuhve 
policies within a stable democratic framework The prospects of trans 
forming plurality of numbers into real economic gains for the poor are 
made very slim by layers of obstacles at the ideological organizational 
electoral governmental and bureaucratic levels Substantial success if 
achieved tends to undermine the stability of democratic polity There 
fore, in a stable system a modicum of success is achieved only through 
considerable compromises m the goals 
Am 1 suggesting the impossibility of reform within the democrahc- 
capitabst framework' 51 No' The point of the above discussion is rather that 
political attempts at reform are constrained by the class structure The fai 
lure to comprehend these constraints can only lead to unrealistic expecta 
tions Moreover, there is no built in evolutionary tendency in democra 
nc polities towards the broadening of political power among competing 
social groups. 32 Significant political power passing into the hands of the 
lower classes is a possible scenario but a rare scenario that has to be con 
sciously contrived It requires rule by parties which are specifically 
designed to mshtohonaiize — ideologically and organizationally — the 
power of the lower classes within the democratic political process 
If the “organize the poor perspective argues for some form of popular 
social democracy as a political precondition for poverty reforms by con 
trust, the argument of this study can be best thought of as a case for a dis- 
ciplined social democracy The specifics of the argument will eventually 
emerge with reference to the empirical materials and are summarized in 

52 Even Robert Dahl htt rc*cbe<i this conclusion lately See Dahl Pluralism revisited 
p. 199 
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the introduction and the concluding ch iptcrs Wh it is import int to note 
here is the distinction between these two positions The distinction is not 
over the pieterred outcomes but over the in ilysis ol the preconditions 
leading to suceesstul poverty reform What is eruu it tor implementing 
reforms — and I will demonstrate this with rotcrencc to empirical m ite 
nals — is not merely a shitt in the soci il b isis ot power but i eh ingc m 
the design ot state institutions Mobilizing hitherto excluded turnips into 
the political arena is by itself an invit ition to politic il mst ibitity md rc ic 
tion Disciplined political parties ire thus eruu il lor controlled mobih / 1 
tion Disciplined left of center p irties are moreover eruu tl lot Ihe eon 
trolled mobilization of the lower classes and for institutionalizing retor 
mist goals within the state Such p irties also create i pai ti il insulation ol 
the slate from society making reformist intervention possible Regime 
organization and ideology and not the soual bisis of power flone uc 
thus considered to be important variables in this study tor implementing 
poverty reforms 

Analysis of the political preconditions tor sou i! a forms is inhercntlv 
difficult and controversial Whit one scholar m iy consider to he sou il 
reform may well be thought ot by others is insigmfic int to opt ition or 
excessive state intervention 1 he prospects of implementing retoim c in 
moreover always be thought ot as simultaneously limited me! yet not 
non existent Tins ambivalence an e isily lead to either undue optimism 
or undue pessimism While the latter tendency often stems trom m execs 
sive analytical concern with structur'd constraints the loimei is often 
results trom an undue focus on processes of choice As is dc ir from the 
brief review above some of the existing scholarly treatments tend to 
underestimate the possibility of state initi ited refoims md others fail to 
highlight the social-structural constraints upon suth reforms 1 hope to 
tread a line between these two positions hy < 1 ) focusing on the st «c is a 
location of a society s crucial choice and constraint much misfits tnd (2) 
conceptualizing regime organization and ideology as the important v tit 
ablts enhancing the state s autonomy tn initiating souai re tot ms 

Some theoretical and conceptual issues having been discussed is well 
as the relevant works of several other scholars the argument to lx 
explored below empirically can now he summarized m the form of sever il 
generahzable but hypothetical assertions 

7 State intervention for toe ml reform nee essartly tn i oh es regime 
authorities tn social conflict over valued economic resources 

In order to pursue reform regime authorities can go for two broad sets of 
available options redistribution of existing resources and/or alteration 
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ot the pattern of distribution of newly created resources While the 
former posts grcitcr problems lor a reform oriented leadership both 
options tend to evoke uppt r cl iss opposition both options are perceived 
to involve a redistribution of soeietal resources It reformist authonties 
pursue the radical option of redistribution of existing resources this typ 
ically takes the form of land redistribution or selected nationalization of 
commerce and industry That this would immediately involve the regime 
in conflict with the members of the landed or the urban upper classes is 
so obvious that it does not require elaboration What is not so obvious 
however is that the attempts to alter the distribution of future resources 
also have similar though somewhat less intense consequences 
The attempts to redistribute newly created resources can take the form 
of direct or indirect regime intervention Direct intervention typically 
leads the state to mere tse public revenues through taxation and rechan 
nel them into activities of direct benefit to the lower classes Taxation in 
turn involves the regime in conflicting social issues who will pay and how 
much > The issue ol how the public revenues will be used is also fraught 
with controversy Any itttmpt to liter the existing pattern of public 
expenditure such is moving expenditures iway from production sub 
sidies towards public works aimed at employment creation often invokes 
the wrath of influent! il interests benefiting from state subsidies The 
rechnnnelhng of only the increments in public revenue to the benefit ot 
the lower classes is somewhat easier However not only would this 
require an effective regime apparatus that is capable of collecting taxes 
and is not eisily manipulated by those who are socially influential but the 
rangt of redistributive political actions possible with these limited 
resources would be r ither small 

The indirect attempts at the redistribution ot new resources involve 
manipulation of the policy process aimed at benefiting the lower groups 
Rural credit and agricultural pricing policies are two common examples 
Because the total credit resources are always limited attempts to rechan 
nel credit to smaller farmers by policy measures either fail or invoke the 
hostility of the upper classes or both Similarly the attempts to remove 
price supports so that landless laborers and others who are net consumers 
may benefit hurt the interests of the producers and are not treated by 
them as politically neutral actions Once again therefore the attempts to 
manipulate the policy process to benefit the lower classes bnng back 
political tremors of dissatisfaction from the socially influential 
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2 A common response of a Third World democratic regime anticipating o> 
experiencing opposition to reform s is to adopt a rhe tone oj t efoi m while 
eschewing any serious attempts to take such ac turns 

Given the fact that the state s reformat intervention is gentr ill) opposed 
by the dominant social classes most fhird World regimes eschew such 
efforts While the case I want to make in this r udy is the opposite one 
namely that state initiated reforms are possible a realistic understanding 
of the conditions under which such refotmist interaction is likely to sue 
ceed can only be achieved by realizing that the state s incapacity to 
counter dominant social interests constitutes a normal state ot iffairs' 

Authoritarian regimes often attempt to prevent the emergence ot or 
deny the significance of redistributive issues as politically significant 
Democratic Third World regimes by contrast find themselves needing 
to maintain redistributive commitments This need results from several 
interrelated aspects of democratic politics the need lor bro id based 
regime legitimacy the need to incorporate the demands of newly emerg 
mg interest groups and the dynamics ot electoial competition leading 
competing leaders or parties to vie for the numerically significant lower 
class support If these dynamics of democracy lead to adoption of reform 
ist ideologies class constraints on the political process m ike it ditheult to 
implement redistributive reforms The emergence ot simultaneous ten 
dencies to maintain reformist rhetoric while eschewing any sigmfic tnt 
redistnbution is thus rooted in democratic-capitalist development fhis 
tension cannot of course be maintained permanently overtime eithci 
some reforms must be implemented or democracy must be curtailed 

3 Regimes pursuing successful redistributive reforms must havi both 
a reason and the capacity to do so The reasons generally emerge when the 
interests of the rulers m maintaining or enhancing their power position are 

coterminous with the pursuit of reforms And the capacity to pursue 
reforms vanes with the degree of ideological and organizational i ohereme 

of the regime 

Political leaders aim to gam maintain, and if possible enhance then 
power position Under certain circumstances their political goals become 
coterminous with the pursuit of social reforms The most common of 
these circumstances is when counter elites — the outsiders tn political 
competition — challenge established elites by mobilizing hitherto neg 
lected social groups into the political arena Established elites will also 
then occasionally respond to such challenges by courting the same neg 
lected groups In either case excluded or neglected groups are penodi 
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cally mobilized by competing elites This mobilization usually involves 
promises ot souo economic rewinds in exchange for political support 
Soci d reforms in democratic-capitalist settings are thus generally pur 
sued as a consequence of competitive political mobilization 
While many Thud World leaders would thus have reason to pursue 
social leform only a few possess the political capacity to carry it through 
Competitive mobilization and promises of social reform ere ite conditions 
within which lower class expectations are raised and upper classes tend to 
be cautious of and hostile towards the leadership To stabilize this 
ch urged situation therefore regime authorities must first possess the 
simultaneous capacity to assuage the suspicions of the propertied by act 
mg responsibly and control” lower class demands by stressing the 
need for incremental reforms Within the constraints of this difficult 
juggling act the regime then must also possess the organizational capacity 
to carry through leforms even it they are only incremental This gener 
ally requires the c tpacitv to reach the poor directly without the programs 
and benefits being captured by others m the social hierarchy This in turn 
often means working not only with established bureaucracies who have 
their own well established agendas but also through alternative orgam 
zations designed to respond readily to regime goals 
A capacity to c irry through social reforms thus puts a high premium on 
the ideological coherence and organizational discipline of the regime 
Ideological coherence enables leaders to lay out their programs clearly 
including the limits of their reformist intent appear in control and create 
a predictable environment and thus appease the propertied Orgamza 
tional discipline also has some crucial functions First it enables leaders 
to impose an element of control on regime supporters expecting and 
demanding rapid redistribution And second it generates capacities to 
translate the regime s reformist goals into grassroots action through a dis 
ciphned political organization Ideological and organizational coherence 
are thus crucial variables enhancing a regime s reformist capacities 


4 Disciplined left of center parties are the most likely agents of systematic 
social reform within a democratic-capitalist model of development 

Disciplined left of-center parties m power tend to have both reasons and 
the capacity to pursue social reforms Such parties gain power in a demo- 
cratic setting if they gam power at all, by repeated promises of a better 
deal for the lower classes Party ideology regime legitimacy and the 
need to sustain support will thus push the leadership towards undertaking 
redistributive reforms There will, of course be counter pressures from 
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ic propertied classes An attempt to incorporate these counts r demands 
likely to slow the reformist thrust 

Paity discipline then becomes cruel il tor the successful m m igemcnt ot 
essures for and against redistributive policies Modcr itum of the redis 
ibutive thrust m the f ice of opposition is likely to generate dissattsfac 
in among p irty members and supporters Discipline becomes cruti it 
r maintaining cohuent policy positions on the one hud. md sust lining 
pport on the other Moreover disciplined p irty org im/ation is even 
ore important for pursuing incremental reforms This is espeu illy true 
reforms cannot simply be implemented bv pursuing legisl mon If the 
m of the law is short as it tends to be m most Third World countries 
d reforms involve such actions as 1 md redistribution which ire often 
en as a redistributive policy measure in pre industrial societies then a 
>ciplmed party s capacity to penetrate society without being e lptured 
the socially influential becomes a crucial variable for implementing 
gime goals in the outer reaches of society Party org irazation enh inccs 
ite autonomy from society enabling a degree of separation between 
aal and political power This degree of political autonomy e in m turn 
used to pursue incremental redistribution within the constraints of a 
mocratic-capitahst model of development 

The empirical study that follows is aimed at a detailed mvestig ition of 
sse hypothesized generalizations I n the chapter im medi itely following 
$ one I undertake a historical analysis of the development ot the 
iian state and the patterns ot regime intervention for Inch i s develop 
nt This will I hope highlight the plausibility of the rel ited propost 
ns 1 and 2 above namely that it is noimal for democratic develop 
ntal regimes to espouse a reformist rhetoric while eschewing any sen 
i redistributive measures Having analyzed this larger picture I will 
esdgate the distributional impact of regime variations by analyzing 
to recent regional materials from India Here the core propositions of 
i study, namely the specific political conditions under which redis 
Httive reforms do or do not succeed are highlighted by a comparative 
of three of India s important states 


i 
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India has now undergone three decades of politically guided develop 
ment Shorn of many complexities the record ts dear Democracy h is 
survived Industry and agriculture have both grown at moderate rates 
Redistributive efforts have however not been very successful As much 
as 40 percent of the population continues to live in conditions of absolute 
poverty Why has a democratically planned economy committed to 
socialism failed to improve even moderately the living conditions of 
the lower classes? An adequate analysis of this issue is a necessary first 
step in exploring the scope and the limitations of distributive possibilities 
within contemporary India 

This chapter does not present new empirical matenals It rather rem 
terprets some of the major themes in India s political economy so as to 
focus attention on the political roots of redistributive failures m India It 
is argued here that the failure of the Indian state to facilitate social rc 
forms has resulted from a tacit ruling alliance between a IooslIy 
organized ruling nationalist elite and those property owners who u\ m 
a position to stimulate economic growth The loose and heterogeneous 
nature of the ruling coalition has made it difficult for the politic il 
authonties to intervene m a rigid hierarchical society so as to benefit «hc 
poor Political and social structural characteristics are thus both emu tl 
for understanding redistributive outcomes in India As social structm *i 
constraints art not likely to vary significantly in the short run pmut\ 
conditions will only alter with changing regime types and policies 

The reformist role of the Indian state can be conveniently divided into 
four historical periods One must first go back to India s nationalist most, 
ment It was during this period that the incipient state in the form of the 
Indian National Congress (INC) was already acquiring some of ns imjxir 
tant future characteristics The second period is the Nehru period White 
the rhetoric of socialism was much m evidence during Nehru % time the 
role of the political authorities was mainly twofold consolidation of tht 
new state and planned public investments in support of a lnrg(Jv 
capitalist pattern of industrialization This was followed by the gr U n 
revolution” under Shastn and Indira Gandhi The earlier logic of st (t t 
suppoit for pnvate enterprise was now expanded beyond urh m unjust ■ i 
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and commerce to include the agrarian sector The resulting commercial! 
zation of the agrarian sector has led to the present or fourth stage the 
consolidation of an alliance between the state and pnvate tnterpnse on 
the one hand and the emergence of the twin crises of authority and dis- 
tribution on the other The latter has ilso been accompanied bv the 
emergence of varying regional experiments m structuring authority as 
well as in attempted redistribution 

It is in the present differentiated context that the issue of the types of 
authority structures suitable for handling distributional problems is of 
considerable significance A sweeping historical interpretation of the 
overall Indian picture then provides important background for the later 
investigation of the more recent experiences of three of India s important 
states 


State Formation The Nationalist Movement 

India s nationalist movement represents a more complex political history 
than needs to be analyzed here 1 An important focus from the perspective 
of this study is the early manifestation of a recurring tension in the Indian 
political economy an ideological orientation favoring some type of 
socialism and the pursuit of political actions largely supportive of the 
commercially oriented propertied classes This tension came to charac 
tenze India s nationalist movement early under the leadership of Gandhi 
It simultaneously became embedded in the Indian National Congress As 
the Congress was to eventually become a crucial political force molding 
the nature and the role of the new Indian state it is important to analyze 
the origins of this continuing gap m India between ideological commit 
ments and political practice 

As is well known to specialists, India s nationalist movement took a 
decisive turn in the 1920s The INC under Gandhi s leaderhip was trans 
formed from a narrow elite movement aimed at reforming colonial prac 
tices, to a foil blown mass movement This movement incorporated the 
support of various social classes And it demanded wan# ~~ i e self rule 

1 Standard works on the Indian nationalist movement include R C Mujumdar Hmon 
of the freedom movement m India (3 vop Pinna K L, Mukhopadhyay Calcutta I%2- 
3) P B Sitaramayya The nationalist movement m India (National Information and 
Publications Bombay 1050) A R Desat \ octal background of fodwn mtiomlmn 4th 
edn (Popular Prakashau Bombay 1966) Pertivai Spear A hatory of India w! u 
(Penguin Books Baltimore 1965) and Prancis Hutchins indicts moimew Gandhi 
and the Quit India movement (Harvard University Press Cambridge Massadiusuts. 
1973) Also useful here are the writings of Gandhi and Nehru See Mohandas Gartdhi 
An autobiography the story of my experiments with truth trans from original m Gujarati 
by Mahadev Desai (Navjivan Publishing House Ahmedebad 19 S?) and JawahurUI 
Nehru The disuse y of India (Doubleday New Y *rk 196P) 
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for India The mass character of the movement was evident both in the 
changing leadership ideology and in the nature of the sou t] support 
Gandhi for example considered the task of c irving out a new India mtri 
cately linked to the task of improving the lot of the Indian poor He 
vrgued that the independence movement is essenti illy for the poorest of 
the land For Nehru the INC similarly represented a movement com 
mitted not only to the freedom of India but also to national unity 
and the raising of the depressed classes These ideological commit 
ments further corresponded with the changing social basis of the Con 
gress If prior to Gandhi the INC had been limited m franchise and 
restricted to the upper classes under his influence the peasants rolled 
in Henceforth the new Congress began to assume the look of a vast 
agranan organization with a strong sprinkling of the middle classes 1 
In spite of this mass character evident in the ideology and the following 
the Congress leadership remained conservative in political practice It 
eschewed any actions that might enhance or precipitate class hostilities 
This conservatism was manifest both in Gandhi s strategy of political 
mobilization and in the policy positions adopted by the Congress leader 
ship Without doubt there was Only limited class conflict n both the coun 
tryside and the cities in India at that time 2 * 4 Gandhi however resolutely 
sought to put a lid on such social conflict rather than use it for mobihza 
tion This was just as evident in Gandhi s emphasis on the reconciliation 
of landlord-peasant conflicts in Champaran as it was in his trusteeship 
doctrine developed to promote co operation between mdustnahsts and 
labor 5 6 The Congress as a party in the central legislature also often 
demanded and succeeded in securing governmental aid for the Indian 
industrialists fi Even with reference to future policy issues the National 
Planning Committee under Nehru — a forerunner to the Planning Com 
mission — committed itself to the goal of industrialization in which pri 
vate industry would play an important role 7 The goal was quite consis- 
tent with the needs of the Indian industrialists The implications of such 
a strategy for the welfare of the lower classes were however never 
spelled out 

How does one explain this early manifestation of a rccurnng gap in 
India between ideological orientation and political practice ? One simple 
mode of explaining iway the issue would be to argue that as i principle 
of analysis what leaders say should not be taken all that senously View 

2 Nehru Discovery p 277 3 IbtcL p 277 

4 For a discussion of the hunted extent of class conflict m India see Moore Social ongim 

esp pp 378-85 

5 For a detailed analysis of this see Frankel India s political economy pp 28-71 

6 See Nehru Di scovery p 324 7 Ibid pp 317 ^ 
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ed from this perspective the mass orient ition of Gandhi and Nehru was 
a poor guide to their ical commitments in the first place Vocal commit 
ments it could be argued served functions other than spculvmg policy 
preferences they were also aimed at mobilization md at legitimizing the 
role of these leaders as national political leaders 
This perspective should not bt overlooked The re rs nevertheless a 
twofold problem with this mode of argument ition First k idership com 
mitments have concrete political consequences C ommitments made it 
one time not only become yardsticks for mcasunngptrfoimance but ilso 
contribute to the mobilization of hitherto excluded social gioups The 
ideological orientation of a leadership moreover defines the range ot 
acceptable political issues in a polity Even if commitments are not trans 
lated unto corresponding actions therefore they have to be taken sen 
ously as a part of any political analysis Second if leadership utterances 
are not a guide to commitments, then what is 7 Would one be willing to 
argue on an a priori basis that the intentions and the role of leadership are 
not important 9 Or to make the circular argument that only actions reveal 
commitment 9 If not, one is left with little choice but first to take leader 
ship goals seriously and then to analyze the relationship of goals to actual 
outcomes The problem of the early gap between ideology and practice 
m Indian politics is thus a real one requmng explanation 
Two less-than satisfactory explanations of this gap need to be discussed 
at the outset It has been argued for example that the failure to translate 
reformist commitments into meaningful reforms reflected the leader 
ship s distaste for violence and forced change Because class mobilization 
or redistributive intervention might have resulted in violence democrat 
ically inclined leaders eschewed any such attempts from above The 
unfortunate neglect of the lower classes has therefore resulted not so 
much from collusion of interests as from a marked ideological preference 
of the leaders for non violent and incremental change Francine Fraakel 
thus makes Gandhi a predilection toward non violence and his belief 
that an attack on the propertied classes would retard rather thin facilitate 
national and political development m India central to her explanation of 
why India s nationalist movement eschewed a senous redistributive pro 
gram 8 This perspective could be further extended It could be argued 
that for Nehru support of commercial and industrial groups was not so 
much a contradiction of but rather a means of "raising the depressed 
classes ” A belief that the conditions of the lower classes could be 
reformed by the democratic guidance of capitalism thus precluded the 
need for coercion 


8 See Fraokcl huka’x poHikal Kconomy p 44 
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This focus on leadership faithfully describes the role and orientation of 
Gandhi and Nehru It nevertheless barely touches the surface of why the 
emergent nationalist political forces m India tended to side with the prop- 
ertied at the expense of the propertyless To understand the latter the 
issue has to be framed differently why did the moderate leadership of 
Gandhi and Nehru and not a more radical one gain control of Tndta s 
nationalist movement 7 The answer would immediately reveal the rela 
tively cohesive nature of India s class structure as significant Because of 
the absence of any significant social polarization in India at that time it 
was not likely that sharply radical and redistributive ideologies would 
catch the imagination of the masses 9 An incremental nonviolent 
approach that chose class conciliation rather than class conflict as its 
modus operandi was therefore if not destined at least more likely to sue 
ceed m India — if for no reason other than the lack of real alternatives 
Furthermore to the extent that the radical forces were occasionally sue 
cessful in the mobilization efforts these forces were far more likely to fall 
prey to repression by the Bnhsh rulers than were Gandhi and his follow 
ers 10 Aside from the leadership onentauon then the social and colonial 
matrix was of considerable significance in molding the shape of India s 
nationalist movement 

An altemanve explanation for the reluctance of the political 
authorities to attack the propertied would focus on the class content of 
the nationalist movement Social historians m the Marxist vein have thus 
described the INC essentially as a bourgeois movement 11 A political 
movement having been reduced to a class movement the problem of why 
leaders end up serving some interests and not others is seen as self evi 
dent The appeal of this argument is that it provides a logical explanation 
for what otherwise appears to be a mysterious collusion between political 
authonties and business interests It is nevertheless difficult to support 
with historical evidence 

The concept of a bourgeois movement ought to refer to the 
phenomenon of a rising social class — a class engaged in the capitalist 
mode of production — organized ui a more or less conscious manner to 
make political demands Bourgeois movements of this type historically 
accompanied file great transformation of some Western European 
countries from agrarian to industrial political economies Colonial India 
however never witnessed any such phenomenon Neither on quantita 
tive nor on qualitative grounds can anything in the India of the first half of 

9 See Moore Souitl origins ch 6 sections 3 and 6 

10 For evidence on this see Gene Overstreet and Marshal Wmdmiller Communism m 
Indw (University of California Press Berkeley 1959) chs 3 and 7 

11 For example see Moore Soda! origins ch 6 esp pp 353-70 
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this century be conceptualized as a rising bourgeois class Even as late as 
1948-9 the national share of the income originating in privately owned 
manufacturing was as low as 6 6 percent 12 

This is not to suggest that there were no significant private industrialists 
and new commercial actors on the economic scene It is rather to suggest 
that these new economic participants would not easily qualify as a rising 
new class Furthermore it is important to remember that the support of 
industrial and commercial groups for Indian nationalists was based on the 
fact of the nationalists favonng protectionism and st ite intervention 13 
This mercantilist preference is characteristic ot a weak bourgeoisie and 
contrasts with the demands of an ascending new class for free trade and 
minimal state intervention Had there been a rising bourgeoisie pursuing 
agricultural and industrial production the entire problem of the minimal 
economic dynamism in India would have been qualitatively differenjt In 
the absence of a significant bourgeoisie then it is difficult to understand 
how a phenomenon as significant as the nationalist movement can be 
treated as a mere reflection of a relatively insignificant shift in class forces 

India s nationalist movement is thus best conceptualized in its textbook 
version — as a quintessential political movement The primary go fl of the 
movement was political achievement of state sovereignty for a people 
conceived to be a nation The leadership ot the movement originated 
from various backgrounds but consisted mainly of professionals 
(lawyers doctors social workers) turned full time politicians l4 Thisvar 
led leadership was bound together by anti colonial sentiments on the one 
hand and by the interest of acquiring political power on the other 
Nationalism further served as the basis tor mobilizing suppoit from ail 
social classes Important leaders such as Gandhi were thuefore ible to 
carve out a relatively cohesive political movement from heterogeneous 
social material held together by the force of leadership and the ideology 
of nationalism aimed at ousting the British and establishing a sovereign 
India 

If this textbook analysis ts adequate as i beginning it does not yet ex 
plain the socialist ideology and the conservative practice of the I N( I lie 
socialistic orientation of the INC is however not difficult to understand 
It is readily traceable to the formative experiences of import mt le ulus 
Gandhi tor example had been deeply touched by India s downtrodden 
upon his return to the country Over the years sympathy tor the poor 

12 Government of India first fiif yutt plan (Planning t ommittion New Delhi iwq p 
420 IS Ses Dttsm Indian nationalism pp 200 8 

14 See B B Misra The Indian middle ciavtef thitrgnmth limes (Oxford Utu 

vemty Press. New York 1%1) ths 11 and 12 and Dcmb Indian nanmahsm pp IW- 
200 and W 8! 
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became integral to his political outlook 15 Nehru and others had similarly 
been influenced by various currents of socialism especially Fabianism 
and other left of-ccnter strains within the British labor movement 16 As 
Gandhis and Nehru s positions became stronger within India s 
nationalist movement the INC took on these leaders preferred 
ideologies 

There is no reason to doubt that the sympathies of Gandhi and Nehru 
for the poor were genuine The real historical puzzle then is not the 
socialist inclinations of the leadership but rather then incapacity to trans 
late these political preferences mto a concrete outcome Why did these 
leaders fail to mold the nationalist movement m a manner likely to faali 
tate redistributive outcomes' 7 Most answers would focus on the social- 
structural constraints That would however constitute only one half of 
the answer Constraints are always a relative matter they are constraints 
only m relation to the forces attempting to overcome them The other half 
of the answer then has to do with the weakness of India s nationalist 
movement as a political force le as a force capable of confronting 
societal constraints 

A weak political movement can be described as one incapable of trans 
latmg its multiple goals into a concrete outcome This weakness is espe 
cially manifest in the political incapacity to challenge the dominant classes 
to fulfill the commitments to the lower classes The ideology and the 
orgamz ition of a weak nationalist movement precludes the use of an 
essential political resource compulsion either to resist concerted oppos 
ition from strategic social groups or to implement its redistributive gpals 
The leaders of such movements therefore do not possess the orgamza 
tional capacity either to cope with social constraints or to transform social 
relations from above As a consequence compromise in general but 
sptcifically compromise with powerful social interests is the appropriate 
strategy tor political survival and success It is this type of political weak 
ness of the Indian nationalist movement rather than its dass content 
alone that helps explain the consistent tendency of the leadership to 
compromise with the propertied 

The ideology of the nationalist movement was indusive i e it 
assigned all social classes a role m the process of national regeneration 
Except for occasional outbursts against the ‘‘feudal” elements in collusion 
with the Bniish the Congress leadership made promises to be guardians 
of the interests of the propertied and the propertyless alike While m the 
short run this strategy broadened the INC s political base it also opened 
it to penetration by various social forces Individuals and groups even 

15 See Nehru Discovery p 274-83 

16 See Micbsd Brecher Nehru « political biography (Oxford University Press New 
Y«t 1939 esp eta 3 5 and 9 
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vaguely sympathetic to the goal of iwaraj and willing to sport khadi 
(hand spun cotton) could join the Congress This open recruitment policy 
discriminated neither against class nor against ideological Sines The INC 
as a consequence grew into a loose and amorphous organization lacking 
the mechanisms to facilitate organizational loyalty or discipline Factional 
conflicts over policies were often bai ely kept under control by the force 
of leadership and by the collective interest in maintaining a unified oppos 
ition to the British 

The INC therefore increasingly became a political organization 
characterized by an inclusive ideology open recruitment and a weak 
internal control structure These characteristics made the INC into a 
weak political force suitable tor accomplishing only a limited range of 
goals More specifically this organizational form proved eminently suit 
able for unifying Indians from various walks of life into a nationalist 
political force Later it would also contribute to the political integration 
of India Against this however one must note that the same charactenv 
tics diluted the capacities of the INC as a tool of social transformation 
Enmeshed into the existing social structure the INC was incapable of 
generating an autonomous political force to confront and reform this 
social structure The INC was not designed to ch illenge the dominant 
social interests and therefore did not prove useful in doing so 

The latter assertion rests on certain theoretical presuppositions that 
need to be restated Social inequalities are rooted m the structure of a 
society Political leaders occasionally attempt to modify these inequalities 
by planned state intervention This however requires a political force 
consciously designed to neutralize inherent social inequalities Propertied 
classes for example are powerful members of a society If some red is 
tribution of material resources is to result this social power needs to be 
balanced by political forces State intervention in the interests of the 
lower classes is m tum generated by building a lower class bias into the 
dominant political institutions of a society This further requires th it ex 
elusive leadership ideologies a selective recruitment pattern and strong 
internal control structures ire combined to design a disciplined org iniza 
tional weapon which not only directs the authoritative use of political 
power but also is capable of institutionalizing reformist politics within the 
state Hus general argument will become clear as the study proceeds Suf 
flee it to note here that the failure to incorporate lower class bias mstitu 
tionally within the state generally leads to the propertied classes benefit 
ting disproportionately from state intervention 

It was the weakness of the INC as a political force from the beginning 
rather than the mere ideological preferences of its leaders or the class con 
tent of the nationalist movement that inclined India s emerging leaders 
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to compromise with the propertied interests There was no conscious 
intent here to politically farther the interests of the privileged That was 
nevertheless the consequence The relationship between intent and con 
sequence is seldom a straightforward one it was no different in India 
The primary aim of the leadership was to secure national independence 
and the leadership carved out a successful political movement to achieve 
this goal The organizational form of the movement however made 
political survival and success dependent on the support of propertied and 
propertyless alike The movement was thus never designed as a radical 
natio nalis t movement capable of simultaneously confronting the Indian 
propertied classes and the British rulers While accomplishing its primary 
political goal — achievement of state sovereignty — the new Indian 
leadership found it expedient to compromise with the powerful members 
of society 

If the political weakness is held responsible for the upper-class bias of 
the INC a question arises what forces gave this ideological and organiza 
Uonal form to India s nationalist movement’’ One only has to look at such 
attempts as the efforts of Mao in China to combine disciplined organiza 
tion with nationalism to realize that there is nothing intrinsic about 
nationalist movements compromising with social forces What then 
were the forces at work in the Indian society which molded the emerging 
political institutions to take the route of class compromise rather than 
confrontation'’ Three sets of variables which comprise too complex a his- 
torical issue to be analyzed fully here can be identified as having molded 
India s emerging political institutions soaal-structural conditions the 
impact of colonialism and the role of the political leadership and tradi 
dons 

As noted earlier, the dass cohesiveness of India s traditional social 
structure created formidable obstacles to the growth of revolutionary 
movements and organizations India being largely a pre commercial 
agrarian society, landlord-peasant relationships in India were charac 
tenzed more by vertical dependencies and less by horizontal cleavages 
The landlord-peasant ties to use Bamngton Moore s terminology were 
"strong ” 17 At the core of these strong ties was the sheer material depen 
dence of the landless on property owners These material dependencies 
were buttressed not only by the personalistic ties of the pre-commercial 
village communities, but also by religious values and the caste system 
legitimizing rigid stratification The propertyless agrarian groups were 
furthermore divided among themselves by the virtue of caste locality 
and Ungui&ic regions Cleavages along all hues other than dass created 


17 See Moore Social origins pp 330-41 
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obstacles for the politicization of rural social classes As a consequence, 
India s peasantry did not really offer a volatile social base from which 
revolutionary organizations could flourish Leaders committed to chan 
nelrng nationalist sentiments mto the creation of a militant political force 
were at a distinct disadvantage Social-structural conditions provided a 
fertile ground for those who sought to mobilize communities as a whole 
against the outsiders rather than mobilizing one segment of the common 
ity against another 

To the extent that radicals on the left and on the right were occasionally 
successful m carving out some support from the lower classes they were 
far more susceptible to repression from the British rulers than the Con 
gress leaders This is not to suggest that Congress leaders were not perse 
cuted Rather the constancy with which the militant movements were 
kept illegal contrasted with the legal participation ot the INC m both elec 
turns and provincial governments under British supervision In other 
words the colonial forces offered greater political space for the growth of 
moderate and democratic movements than for the radical and disciplined 
ones 

Along with the constraints generated by the social-structural and the 
colonial framework independent political forces were also at work 
Important leaders like Gandhi were not only helped by circumstances 
They further molded the movement m their own image Gandhi s com 
mitment to non violence must remain one of the elements m understand 
mg the absenoe of radical tendencies m Indian nationalism Furthermore 
the democratic traditions inherited from the Bntish* participation in elec 
toons by mafty of the politicized Indians and the commitment of Nehru 
to democracy all contributed to a reformist political orientation 

The impact of social colonial and political conditions was cumulative 
and was in the direction of making the INC a political organization suited 
for certain tasks and not for others The ideology and the organization of 
the INC fostered non violence non-co-operation with the British open 
membership weak internal control and multiple class goals This 
approach proved eminently suitable for mobilizing Indians from various 
social backgrounds into a political force aimed at securing sovereign state 
power The same organizational form was however, singularly unauited 
for generating autonomous political power Enmeshed m society, the 
movement was incapable of formulating and implementing goals mde 
pendent of those of the powerful in the society India s nationalist move 
ment thus came to be simultaneously characterized by a considerable 
capacity to mobilize various social groups mto a consensual organization, 
but an incapacity to translate the leadership’s socialistic commitments 
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into corresponding actions Because India s nationalist movement rep- 
resented the new Indian state in the making, these twin tendencies of rad 
ical ideology but conservative practice were embedded early in India s 
political life 


State Consolidation The Nehru Years 

India emerged from colonial rule under the auspices of the Indian 
National Congress As the INC transformed itself from an anti-colomal 
movement to a ruling party some of its acquired characteristics became 
more pronounced Most significant of these was the tendency of the Con 
gress leadership to work through rather than against powerful social 
interests In spite of vocal commitments to create socialism therefore 
the Nehru years resulted primarily in the consolidation of newly won state 
power and in the initiation of industrialization by pubbc support of the 
private sector The lower classes did not gam much from this pattern of 
political intervention The nationalist leadership industrial and commer 
aal classes and the professional and bureaucratic groups were however 
all able to enhance their political -and economic interests 

This specific pattern of state intervention resulted from the needs of a 
nationalist-reformist leadership to preserve political power while presid 
mg over a state increasingly captured by the socially powerful The legiti 
macy of the new rulers was bound up with their promises to help India 
step out from the old to the new And yet the tools available to the 
leadership for facilitating this socio-economic transformation were few 
Economic incentives and political compulsion are two mechanisms 
utilized by most states to introduce socio-economic change from above 
The INC was however already weak m its capacity to utilize the state s 
legitimate power as a means of social transformation The compromises 
reached by the new leadership in the creation of a consolidated pohty 
further weakened the interventionist capacities of the new Indian state 
These are discussed below As state autonomy was reduced the only 
alternative for initiating economic change was state support for pnvate 
enterprise Intrinsically of course there is nothing wrong with this mode 
of planned economic development In the face of minimal political 
capacities to implement redistributive change however the fruits of this 
pattern of economic development were monopolized by the already 
privileged While the state and-entrepreneunal links in this period are 
clearest in the issue area of planned industrialization the incapacity of the 
state to confront the propertied is evidenced in the failure of land 
reforms 
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The New State 

The new Indian state emerged from colonialism with a considerable 
degree of legitimacy Nehru and others in charge o{ the INC were per 
ceived to be the unquestioned leaders ot the new nation As Nehru con 
sohdated his position in the early years his brand of socialism became vir 
tually the national ruling ideology The precise content oi this socialism 
was never clear At the very least however it involved a commitment to 
state intervention in the economy aimed at industrialization economic 
growth and a modicum of income redistribution That leadership ideol 
ogy was an important input into policy making highlighted the degree of 
state autonomy that existed in India at that time The failuie to imple 
ment redistributive policies conversely drew attention to the factors 
limiting the Indian state s capacity to confront the upper classes 

Political changes following independence had an adverse impact on the 
capacities of the new Indian state for planned socnl reform 1 hree issues 
were to prove especially significant the failure to reform a colonial 
bureaucracy the constitutional piotection for private property as well as 
the limitations on the jurisdiction of the central government and m the 
face of widening suffrage the growmg dependence ot the Congress party 
on local notables for securing rural electoral support The cumulative 
impact of these changes was to 1 educe the state s autonomy further and 
thus to restrict severely the redistnbutive abilities ol all the m ijor org ins 
of the state namely the dominant party the central government and the 
bureaucracy 

The debate on bureaucratic reforms centered on the issue of the efft 
cacy of a colonial bureaucracy for new (asks of economic development 
Would an elite civil service trained as non specialists lor maintaining 
order and appropriating surplus (revenue collection) adapt to new 
developmental tasks’* Would the members of the Indian C ivil Service 
(ICS) who studied Shakespeare played golf wore British hats and took 
orders from no one but rhur British superiors now serve the khadt dad 
Congrevs leaders sympathetic to the cause of the Indi in downtrodden * 
While some sections within the Congress had their doubts the more con 
servative leaders such as Pytel argued successfully for leaving the uvil 
service intact At stake for the conservatives were not only the pnvtlej es 
of the ICS but moie important the stability of the fragile new Indian 
state Faced with the refugee problem and other problems of partition 
the assimilation of the princely states and a border war with Pakistan the 
new government met with heavy demands An experienced core of uvil 
servants w is iccordmgly felt to be indispensable for the day to dav run 
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mng of a government under i relatively inexperienced political leader 
ship 

If political consolidation and stability were the immediate goals, these 
were probably well served by leaving an efficacious bureaucracy mtact 
Tins role ot the JCS and later the Indian Administrative Services (IAS) 
has been widely recognized and needs no further investigation here 
What bears reiteration however is the fact that for every goal 
accomplished others get neglected And those accomplished and those 
neglected often reflect leadership priorities Indian leaders those political 
stability as a primary goal This choice relegated the'eoneem over the 
state as a tool of social reform to a secondary status 

Constitutional provisions further restricted the scope of state interven 
tion for social reform Rights to private property were inserted into the 
constitution as fundamental nghts While essential for creating a legal 
framework of a private enterprise economy these provisions restricted 
other governmental programs The attempts to expropriate private prop 
erty to facilitate redistribution were either not likely to be significant or 
if significant were doomul to end up in lengthy litigation claiming viola 
tion of constitutional rights What was equally significant was the con 
stitutional limitations on the power of the central government over the 
rural sector State governments were assigned the primary responsibility 
over agricultural policies and reforms This was of considerable conse 
quence Local landed interests were powerful in state governments and 
this constitutional division of power was to become a permanent obstacle 
to land redistribution As Francuie Frankel has convincingly argued 
these constitutional provisions resulted from the concerted role of conser 
vative Congress leaders in alliance with propertied groups Once msti 
tuted however these political arrangements put severe limits on the 
prospects of “sweeping changes of the social order by actions from 
above 

The changes w the Congress party further tied dominant political 
forces to the socially powerful With universal suffrage the rural poor 
emerged as an important political resource Embedded m pre-commer- 
cial social structures however the majority of these rural poor had not 
yet been released as independent political actors Their corporate social 
existence molded their political behavior This implied that the landlords 
or other local notables often controlled the votes of their poor depen 

18 Two good general treatments ot the civil service in India are C P JBtumbn Bureauc 
racy md politics in India (Vikas Publications Delhi 1971) and Stanley Heginbotham 
Cultures In conflict the four faces of Indian bureaucracy (Columbia University Press 
New York 1975) For the more specific decu«aoi) of the post independence debates 
over the future of the ICS seeTrankel Indio’s political economy p 80 

19 Ibid p 81 
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dents These dominant individuals were willing to trade votes for approp- 
riate rewards from the political leaders The Congress leaders built thur 
rural electoral support on such vertical dependencies The resulting pat 
ronage networks so characteristic of the Congress party intricately 
enmeshed the Congress dominated Indian state into society Important 
scholars of Indian politics have lauded the consensus building role of such 
aggregating mechanisms 20 And once again there is no need to deny 
this significant outcome What deserves to be noted however is that 
these party-class linkages increasingly made the Congress more a part of 
a tacit alliance of domination than a potential force for social transforma 
non Not only was the deliberate politicization of the Indian lower classes 
thus set back but the capacity of the Congress to force changes upon the 
propertied was further diminished 

The major organs of the state — the ruling party the central govern 
ment and the bureaucracy — all became restricted m their capacity to 
intervene on behalf of the lower classes This class bias of the state 
reflected first the penchant of Congress foi political expediency over a 
commitment to structural change and second the me ip tuty of the INC 
as an autonomous political force to confront powerful social interests 
Political interests and the organizational weakness of the dominant poht 
ical party were thus responsible for the limited autonomy of the new 
Indian state This stale was increasingly incapable of extricating itself 
from the gap of the propertied groups and consequently could not utilize 
legitimate compulsion as a tool of social reform In the ibscnce of forced 
change from above the only alternative for India s new leadership was to 
attempt to release the economic dynamism of the society by the public 
support of private profitability 


Planned Industrialization 

As a national leader Nehru was committed to the goal of ere ttmg i mod 
cm” and 'socialist India Nothing expressed this commitment better 
than the active role of the state m encouraging heavy or basic industry 
After all this is how Soviet socialism” was interpreted md admired by 
many Indians In retrospect it is clear that state pai bcipation in the indus 
triahzatiojn of India had little to do with socialism On the contrary it pi o 
vided the base and support necessary for a state supported c ipitalist 

20 For example see Kothan Politics m India chs Sand 6 a similar ihertK cmphasi/mg 
Hit adaptive” quality of the Congress party runs thi ough Myron Weiner Party build 
big m a new nation the Indian National Congress (University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 1967) esp chs 1 and 22 Weiner however does qualify his duscusMon (sec 
ch 23) by suggesting that what may be functional for winning elections may wdi be dys 
functional for generating “"■‘"-'•conoaue change 
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pattern of industrial development Planned industrialization thus expres- 
sed both the dominant political and the dominant economic interests It 
buttressed the legitimacy of a new state the raison d itre of which was the 
creation of a New India An industrial infrastructure moreover 
helped consolidate India as a militarily viable state in the international 
arena The interests of the state and of the state authorities were thus 
both served As state support for basic industries created new oppor 
trinities for private entrepreneurs private interests were also served bv 
state intervention 

The role ot the state in industrialization in any setting can follow one of 
three broad possibilities (1) minimal state intervention as a framework 
for maximizing the role of private enterprise (2) indirect state participa 
tion in support of private enterprise involving some state ownership and 
planning and (3) direct state participation as an alternative to private 
enterprise involving considerable state ownership and public invest 
ment Each of these are not so much options as they are alternative paths 
reflecting concrete historical circumstances The first of these is viable 
under conditions of a rising and strong capitalism while the last requires 
the existence of a strong and autonomous state that has the willingness 
and capability to utilize compulsion as a tool of social transformation 
Neither ot these conditions existed in India 

India after independence had weak capitalism as well as a weak and 
increasingly captured state As a consequence the second option of a 
mixed economy though by no means inevitable emerged as an altema 
tive suited to the political and economic circumstances of India State 
involvement aimed at developing a capitalist economy therefore 
reflected neither creeping socialism nor behind the scenes bourgeois 
control of political power It rather reflected a tacit but mutually benefi 
cud dlhance of domination between political and economic forces neither 
of which was strong enough to mold the process of social change in line 
with its own interests and ideals 

The pattern of state investments and involvement in the economy 
further reveals the nature of the alliance between a weak developmental 
state and weak capitalism Emergent from colonialism Indian capitalism 
needed public support in many areas before it could become a viable 
instrument of economic change First the creation of a national market 
required not only political consolidation but also transportation and 
communication networks linking the various regions into a single market 
Second energy resources such as electricity were essential for private 
manufacturing to flourish Third basic inputs such as steel cement and 
various minerals at politically supported prices would stimulate private 
investment Fourth government support in securing loans insurance 
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Table 2 1 Public Outlays' m the First Three Plans 


Sector First five year Second five year fhird five year 



plan( / ) 

plan ( / ) 

plan ( / ) 

Industnal mining and power 

1ft 7 

27 4 

33 

Transportation and communication 

23 6 

289 

20 

Agriculture (including irrigation) 

32 1 

219 

27 

Services (including education 
and health) 

22 6 

19 7 

16 

Miscellaneous 

3 

2 1 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


As outlays include the salaries of personnel they arc not exactly equal to investment 
though they are broadly indicative of it 


Source Government of India Planning Commission Third five year plan (New Delhi 
1960) Appendix B 

market research ind occasionally even prices if not essential was cer 
tainly helpful for capitalist development And lastly apiedictablepohti 
cal atmosphere in which the state would protect the principle of produc 
tion for profit was essential for capitalism to develop 
In all of these areas, Indian capitalism was not strong enough to take a 
dynamic leading role The new state took all of these initiatives to prom 
ote India s capitalism Tor example the pattern of public investment m 
the first three plans (see Table 2 1) reveals that the bulk of the public 
investment was in precisely the above stated areas transportation com 
mumcation power and basic industnal inputs 1 If we add to this the 
favorable legal and constitutional framework as well as the services the 
subsidies, and the tax breaks provided by the state for capitalism it is 
clear that the political authorities m India laid the groundwork necessary 
for capitalist industrialization 

If capitalism gamed support from public authorities the latter weie 
no slaves to the former The entire dynamism towards development” 
manifest tn the five year plans was at the behest of the new nationalist 
leadership Both the ideology and the legitimacy of the new ruleis 
required political actions aimed at facilitating planned socio economic 
change In the absence of a strong and autonomous state however the 
leadership was not in a position to squeeze some or all segments of sou 
ety to generate surplus for much larger public investments To use 

21 For a discussion of India s early planning efforts see A H Hanson The pm ess uj 
planning a study oj India \ five year* pirns !9S0 1%4 (Oxford University Press Ion 
don 1%6 j Guntiar MyrddI Asian drama an enquiry into the poverty of nahtm 
vois Pantheon New York 1968) Part iv and ch 25 and fuhn Mete The nen 
economics of srov, rh a strategy for India end the developing » arid (£ omell Umvci sity 
Pres^ Ithaca New Y xrk Iwft) esp che 5 <*k1^ 
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Nordhnger & terminology the Indian state possessed “type n and type 
in state autonomy but was weak on typer 22 While the motive behind 
the goaf of development was thus political the political means for 
accomplishing it were absent As a consequence the new state alli ed with 
emerging capitalism to facilitate industrial development Whatever the 
long range problems of this tacit alliance m the short run it buttressed the 
legitimacy of the new leadership as progressive modernizers 
Planned industrialization involving a division of labor between the 
state and capital thus suited India s nationalist leaders and private entre 
preneurs 23 While interests and actions do not always correspond in the 
short term there is a long term tendency in all societies towards the 
privileged of that society discovering — either through conscious actions 
or through trial and error — politico economic arrangements suitable far 
enhancing their position In the case of India the mixed economy was 
such an arrangement It lent itself to the strengthening of the new rulers 
on the one hand and to the profitability of private enterprise on the 
other 


Land Reforms 

If the issue of planned industrialization highlights the mutually beneficial 
alliance between a loosely organized nationalist elite and weak 
capitalism land reforms further highlight the incapacity of the Indian 
stale to confront propertied interests It is well documented that India s 
land reforms especially the implementation of land ceilings and the 
consequent redistribution, have not been very successful 24 What there 
fore needs further attention is not the extent of success or failure but 
rather the causes of this failure 

The existing explanations of the failure of India s land reforms tend to 
follow one of two lines On the one hand some scholars tend to view it 
pnmanty as a ‘ political failure This is seen as stemming either from the 

22 See Nordhnger Democratic state esp chs 3 5 Nordli&gers delineation of the types of 
state autonomy is also discussed above in chapter X 

23 t have chosen not to discuss the economic (growth and distributional) consequences of 
planned industrialization in India in any detail These have been discussed in many 
standard works For example see Myrdal Asian drama, chs 23 and 24 While there is 
debate in the literature on the appropriateness of a focus on heavy industry for long 
term economic growth there re a fair amount of consensus regarding the fact that the 
eontiibutson of this pattern to the creation of employment, and therefore to the allevi 
ation of poverty has been minimal Givehtbis the primary concern of this study is not 
to reiterate this conclusion but rather to analyze the political and social forces respon 
sibte fcr the adoption of this mode of development 

24 See Government of India Report of the National Commission on agriculture (15 vols 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation New Delhi 1976) Part xv entitled Agrarian 
Reform* esp ch, 66 
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incapacity of the Indian bureaucracy to implement policies (the type of 
argument stressing centralization versus decentralization) or more 
broadly from the absence of a well institutionalized polity capable of 
authoritatively translating leadership goals into a concrete outcome (the 
soft state argument ) 25 On the other hand other scholars conceptualize 
the failure as a social issue or a class issue resulting from the relative 
power of the landed classes in the face of an unmobihzcd peasantry (the 
organize the poor argument) 26 Both the arguments arc valuable but 
they need to be synthesized 

The stnctly political argument fails to recognize that the process of 
institutionalization often involves a pnor acceptance of given political 
arrangements by dominant social classes It is seldom possible to trans 
form mere organizations mto cherished social institutions m the face of 
strong opposition from the socially powerful Dominant classes bestow 
their support on institutions that are likely to pursue goals supportive or 
at least not detrimental to their interests Established political institu 
tions in class societies are therefore not simply neutral tools capable of 
translating all leadership goals mto effective outcomes Effective institu 
tions are rather goal specific In other words the social process of 
selecting legitimate political goals and the development of capacities to 
pursue these goals authoritatively go hand in hand Because the process 
of political institutionalization occurs within the framework of social con 
stramts goals serving the interests of the privileged and the powerful tend 
to be selected m while those of the lower classes are selected out for 
political action and public policies 27 Institution building in class societies 
therefore tends to involve the creation not only of effective political tools 
but also of tools that will preserve the interests of the dominant classes 
Viewed from this theoretical perspective the argument that a better 
institutionalized state apparatus would have facilitated the lmplementa 
uon of land reforms in India is not convincing The problem is not only 
one of a degree of institutional development but also of the class buses of 

25 That decentralised administration contributes to successful implementation of land 
reforms » an argument popular in some International Developmental Agencies For an 
academic version of this argument see John D Montgomery The allocation of 
authority in land reform programs a comparative study of administrative progress and 
output Administrative Science Quarterly \1 l (March 1972) (52 75 The soft state 
argument is of course thatofMyrdaj Asian drtrna, p 66 The more general argument 
regarding the significance of institutionalization as a prerequisite for efficacious politi- 
cal action is credited to Samuel Huntington PotUked order cap ch 6 

26 Many Marxist scholars as well as some left-Eberai scholars have of late been attracted 
to this perspective For a summary and a critique of this perspective sew chapter 1 
above 

27 For a theoretical argument along these tines but with reference to advanced capital® 
societies see Qaus Offc Strukmtprobkme dot kapmhsdsckm Starnes aufsaize zur 
potitischen Saziologie (Suhrkamp Frankfurt 1972) ch 3 
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the institutions It can be argued that the incapacity of the Indian state to 
implement land redistribution is part of the explanation of why the pohti 
cal authorities could maintain a vocal commitment to land redistribution 
without seriously jeopardizing their support from the landed dasses 
Further development of political capacities to implement redistribution 
would therefore either have to be accompanied by a decreasing commit 
ment to redistribution or face considerable opposition from land holding 
groups Opposition from powerful groups would in turn require some 
rearrangement of the political institutions aimed at either co-opting or 
confronting this opposition 

The alternative focus on class constraints on deliberate redistribution 
provides a useful antidote to the political argument, and yet it is also 
inadequate on its own One cannot argue against this proposition to the 
extent that it merely states that an increase in the political power of the 
lower dasses would tilt the policy process in their favor Land reforms in 
India would have indeed been more successful if somehow India s rural 
poor had been more powerful But how does this power shift occur'* In 
other words what is far from dear are the conditions in which the class 
basis of political power alters without a total destruction of given social 
and political arrangements To understand this variability in the class con 
tent of political power one needs to complement a focus on social classes 
with a focus on the significance of ideology and political institutions in 
deliberately reinforcing or altering the balance of class forces Only when 
we focus simultaneously on class and institutional variables — on the 
relationship of the state to society — ran we understand how the relative 
power of the lower classes can increase within the framework of a demo- 
cratic-capitalist model of development 

The failure of Indian land reforms then resulted from a failure to 
institutionalize elements of lower-class interests within the state This in 
turn was primarily a failure of the dominant political force k the Con 
gress regime under Nehru The Congress party penetrated the Indian 
countryside but not without being captured by the rural ehte As a con 
sequence the Congress leaders were able neither to utilize the party as a 
tool of direct politicization and social transformation nor to use it to goad 
governmental and bureaucratic levels below the center to follow through 
with central policy directives In the absence of an organizational tool 
designed to further lower class interests there was no force to counter the 
class power of landowners Therefore, irrespective of the numerous legis 
lation and policy statements the landed classes were able to manipulate 
the workings of political power to then own advantage making a sham of 
the Indian land reforms 

The Indian National Congress had emerged as the new rulers of India 
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committed to rural reconstruction This commitment not only reflected 
the socialistic orientation of the leadership but also a desire to inflict 
some retribution on the zamtndars the landlords who had been an 
important pillar of colonial rule The early attempts at tenancy reform 
were moderately successful at breaking the back of the zammdan system 
though not at improving the conditions of the majority of the tenants 28 
These twin consequences are explained if we remind ourselves that the 
zamtndars were not only landlords but also revenue collectors and over 
lords of a sort They were political intermediaries between the govern 
ment and the cultivator They not only had access to considerable 
economic surplus but also possessed political power Had this system 
been left intact, over time organized zamtndars could have potentially 
posed a senous political challenge to the Congress party To eliminate 
this threat as well as to buttress their image as ‘progressive leaders the 
new rulers of India sought to abolish tins “reactionary system 

The leadership was not very successful in appropriating zammdan 
lands 29 The leadership nevertheless successfully withdrew the legal and 
political supports that had hitherto supported the local nghts and powers 
of the zamtndars Some zamtndars exchanged part of their land., for 
healthy compensation and others sought to convert their lands into 
supervised production units While the zammdan abolition thus did not 
significantly undermine the position of the zamtndars as economic elites 
it did eliminate crucial aspects of their role as local overlords Having 
been left with considerable economic power, these new landowners 
would of course after a time re-emerge as politically significant fhis 
new pattern would however involve considerable political realignment 
K zammdan abolition is therefore also understood as an aspect of poht 
ical consolidation by a new set of rulers rather than primarily as a redis 
tnbuttve measure the limited success m eliminating zamtndars as inter 
medianes as well as the failure to redistribute their lands are both com 
prehensible 

Land reform measures in India since zammdan abolition have aimed 
at tenancy reform and the expropriation and redistribution of land over 
a 'ceiling — a specified upper limit on ownership While the details of 
how these have been implemented in three specific states since the middle 
seventies will be discussed m the following chapters those measures have 
generally not been very effective The government s own reports docu 
ment this failure w The failure is readily understood if we travel the length 

2$ Thus D«n«t and Abee Thoroer concluded after their study of mmndm abobtson In 
essence the bigger people have held onto a tot of land and are getting othersto cultivate 
it See Land and Labor in indut {Asia Pnbhshmjr House Bordbay-New Yorto 1962) 
p5 

29 Soe Gov t erf India, Report cm cb_ 66 30 Ibid ch 66 
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of the Indian political institutions from the center to the periphery and 
notice how at every lower level the bite of the reform laws was progres- 
sively weakened by powerful interests 
The Congress-dominated central government of India always left it to 
the state governments to specify the content of the national land reform 
guidelines While the center repeatedly reiterated the need to pursue 
land reforms vigorously it was left to the lower levels of government to 
turn this into reality This division of labor served important political 
needs On the one hand it buttressed the image of the central leadership 
as progressive and, on the other it spared the leadership the wrath of 
opposition that the real implementation of these policies would have 
invoked from landowners While the center was thus perceived at least 
m the short run as the champion of the downtrodden the state govern 
ments were held to be responsible for the shortcomings 
A somewhat decentralized approach was of course necessitated by 
both constitutional jurisdictions and regional variations This neverthe 
less gave landed interests an influential role m redefining the central pol 
icy guidelines in their own favor Had the Congress been a more effective 
political party able to translate leadership goals into compliance at lower 
levels the scope for diluting the land reform legislation at state level 
would have been minimal After all most of the state governments in this 
penod were also Congress governments If the party had had internal 
control mechanisms to translate party goals into supportive actions by 
Congressmen , the entire story of land reforms would have been differ 
ent State governments could have then been goaded by party discipline 
into translating central goals into effective legislation and actions As it 
was Congressmen were often representatives of sectional social interests 
first and loyal party followers a poor second 
While the approach of the state governments varied they consistently 
left many loopholes m both the tenancy and the ceiling legislation 
Whatever bite was left proved difficult to implement The actual task of 
implementation was left to lower levels of bureaucracy mainly at block 
level ix The numerous ways in which local bureaucrats and landowners 
colluded to make a mockery of Indian land reforms is a tragicomedy This 
has been told many times and does not need to be related here What 
needs to be stressed is the analytical point that this experience highlights 
local bureaucracy alone was singularly unsuited for the difficult political 
task of reordering the rural social structure by redistribution of property 
For example , if land records were not available politicized individuals 
with local knowledge were needed to identify surplus land and local 

St Indian states are administratively divided mto districts and districts into blocks Blocks 
are a ‘ — ■ — of villages, the latter being the lowest unit of administration 
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tenancy arrangements If there was fear of landlords politicization of the 
potential beneficiaries was necessary If the forces of law and order sided 
with the landlords these forces had to be neutralized by political ciders 
from above If following expropriation land redistribution was to 
benefit the lower classes politicized members of the lower classes would 
have had to be involved in the decision making of who the recipients of 
land were to be All of these were political and not bureaucratic tasks All 
of them could have been performed only by the dominant political force 
m society the Congress party The Congress however as we have 
already noticed was by then no longer an efficacious tool of social 
reform Its internal control structure was weak and its recruitment far 
from selective and it was building its rural electoral support through local 
notables who were often closely tied to landed interests In other words 
Congress had failed to institutionalize elements of lower class interests 
into the Indian political process As a consequence the story of Indian 
land reforms is one of continuous political failure 
To summarize this section the Nehru years tn India represent the years 
of political consolidation and the beginnings of industrialization The 
INC emerged from colonialism as a legitimate but a heterogeneous petit 
ical force The leadership consolidated its position by Compromising with 
the socially powerful and this facilitated stability In the long run how 
ever this strategy further weakened the capacities of the new Indian state 
for redistributive intervention Being politically weak and yet desirous of 
economic development to buttress their image as modernizers the Con 
gross leadership had only one alternative This was to eschew develop 
mental tasks requiring the use of state compulsion or confrontation with 
dominant interests Within the industrial sector this led to a tacit alliance 
between the nationalist rulers and a not so powerful capitalist class State 
support for basic industries was the immediate consequence While this 
pattern of industrial development contributed little to the welfare of the 
majority of the population it did facilitate the profitabilitv and growth of 
private manfuactunng In the rural sector political weakness was manifest 
in the failure to implement a cherished Congress goal the goal of land 
reforms As the consciousness of this political weakness took hold the 
state altered its half hearted confrontational attitude toward the landown 
era and m the later 1960s moved toward an explicit support for agrarian 
capitalism 

The Political Origins of Agrarian Capitalism The “Green Revolution * 

Nehru died in 1964 Potential succession crises were avoided by finding 
compromise or weak candidates for leadership Or at least this is how 
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Table 2 2 Sectoral Allocations as a Percentage of the Total Public Outlay 1955 1974 



2nd plan 
(1955-61) 

— 

BBI 

Annual plans 4th plan 

(1966*7) -(1968-9) (1969-74) 

Agnculture 

11 

14 

17 

17 


20 

23 

23 

24 

Irrigation 

Organized industry 

9 

9 

6 

6-8 

and minerals 

20 

20 

23 

21 


Source Government of India Planning Commission Five year plans [Second plan (New 
Delhi 1954) Third and Annual (1966 7 and 1968 9) plans and Fourth plan (New Delhi 
1969) respectively] 


both Shastn and Indira Gandhi were initially perceived by the competing 
factions within Congress each hoping to manipulate a weak leader for its 
own benefit From the perspective of this study however the significant 
aspect of Shastn and early Indira Gandhi rule was the new approach 
adopted toward the agranan sector While the basic industrial policy 
initiated under Nehru continued the role of the state m agriculture 
underwent a considerable shift These new agranan policies aimed at 
stimulating agricultural production would later be hailed or decned as 
the green revolution ” In my discussion of these policy shifts I shall pay 
less attention to the distributional consequences of the green revolu 
tion (already an under-documented but over discussed area of 
enquiry) 13 and more to an analysis of the forces that gave rise to the 
emerging alliance between the state and agranan capitalism It will be 
argued that the green revolution represented a continuity m the unfold 
ing of the basic political economy of India a growth onented alliance be 
tween a heterogeneous political elite and private enterpnse 
The ‘new approach” to agriculture represented more of a clarification 
of pnonties within the agranan sector and less of a shift in intersectoral 
patterns of pubbc investment As is cleaT from Table 2 2 the overall sec 
toral distribution of public expenditure did not undergo any marked 
change in 1966-7 when the-new agranan policies were officially adopted 
What did undergo change was the mode of utilizing the share of public 
expenditure already assigned to the agranan sector (see Table 2 3) Prior 
to the adoption of the ‘new approach it would be fair to argue that 
Indian political authorities simply did not have a consistent agranan pol 
icy Their goals for agnculture were the same as for the rest of the 

32 For a review of the evidence on the green revolution in India as well as for a bibliog 
raphy of the relevant literature see Terry J Byres Thp dialectic of India s green 
revolution * South Asian Review 5 2 (January 1972) and Terry J Byres and Ben 
Crow The Green Revolution in India (The Open Universitv Press 1983) 
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Table 2 3 B eakdown of Percentage Share f Told Agricultural Outlay Th rd and 

Fourth Plans 


3rd plan Draft 4th plan 


Crop production 

115 

21 3 

Major irrigation 

37 3 

28 6 

Minor irrigation 

15 3 

154 

Community development 

16 5 

77 

Miscellaneous 

19 4 

270 


Source Government of India Planning Commission Five year plans [Third and draft 
Fourth plan (New Delhi 1969) respectively] 

economy to improve production and facilitate some redistribution The 
means for accomplishing these goals were at best, haphazard Commun 
lty development agriculture extension land reforms improved imga 
tion and even co-operative farming were all tned None of these 
policies however facilitated any marked success in improving produc 
tion or distribution The new approach therefore reflected a Uanfica 
tion on the part of the government that agricultural production is a pnor 
lty goal and then the subsequent adoption of a seemingly consistent set 
of policies to achieve this goal 

As is well known, the new policies were designed to subsidize the profi 
tabihty of those landowners who were m a position to facilitate rapid 
growth in output 13 Regionally these were fanners in areas with secure 
access to irrigation and in terms of class distinction, they were the better 
off middle and nch peasants well positioned to secure loans against land 
invest m chemical fertilizers and pesticides and take nsks by expenment 
mg with high yielding seeds Political authorities argued that public sup 
port for these groups in die form of subsidized inputs as well as pnee sup 
port for the output offered the best hope for rapid growth in agricultural 
production It is now clear however that the impact of these policies on 
total agncultural production has at best been moderate u What is also 
dear is that these policies did not contribute to the alleviation of rural 
poverty I will return to this last point in the next section 

There are questions that need to be addressed here what political and 
social forces were responsible for this pattern of agrarian transformation 
in India? Did the green revolution represent as Frankel has recently 
argued a “reversal’ and a retreat from the social goals of planning w 

33 See Griffin The political economy of agrarian change 

34 See the World Bank Brownie situation and prospect of India {The Work! Bank 
Washington D.C 1979) 

35 See Frankel India s political economy eh 7 
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If so what forces contributed to this reversal 9 Or as some Marxists have 
argued did the adoption of green revolution policies only confirm what 
had, been thought to be the case for some while namely that the landed 
classes play a significant role within the ruling Congress party 936 When 
scrutinized in the light of the evidence both of these arguments are found 
to be wanting The green revolution was lot less of a reversal” in the 
overall policy orientation than Frankel considers it to be And the policies 
reflected not only economic interests but also the interests and hopes of 
the political authorities in securing their power by facilitating rapid gains 
m food production 

While Frankel s emphasis on the role of external forces (especially 
USAID the World Bank and the Rockefeller Foundation) in infiuenc 
mg India s policy choices m this period is well taken 37 her sense that these 
policies constituted a reversal is not accurate To bear out Frankel s case 
one would have to establish convincingly that Nehru s policy initiatives 
manifested a more senous concern with issues of redistribution than 
those of his successors This case would not only be difficult to make it 
would also represent a considerable misunderstanding of Nehru $ 
policies As argued in the last section Nehru s mam contributions were 
in facilitating political stability and m initiating the development of heavy 
industries Hts agricultural policies not to mention his land reform pro 
grams were however downright failures 38 None of these results reveal 
a senous concern with economic redistribution What exactly then were 
the green revolution policies reversing or retreating from 9 The ques 
bon itself is inappropriate 

The adoption of the green revolution policies is better understood if 
one concentrates on the fact that the bulk of Nehru s economic initiatives 
were aimed at facilitating growth through industrialization The develop- 
mental pattern adopted here revealed as well as contributed to, the 
emerging foundations of the Indian political economy a growth oriented 
alliance between the dominant political elite and the less than self 
sufficient private sector The green revolution policies were then not a 
reversal but rather a continuity of this basic approach resting on an 
alliance of the state with private enterprise In industry this approach was 
adopted from the beginning In agriculture it was only after some tnal and 
error that the constraints of the Indian conditions were recognized 
After this recognition rt was clear that the only way to improve the ‘food 
situation was to support private profitability by public actions 

36 For example see Han Sharma The green revolution m India prelude to a red one * 

m Kathleen Gough and Han Sharma (eds ) Impenaltsm and revolution in South Asia 

(Monthly Review Press New York 1973) pp 77 102 

37 Frankel India s political economy ch ? 38 See Moore Social origins pp 385-410 
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The thrust of the Marxist argument is also misplaced There is little evi 
deuce to support the contention that the interests of the landed classes 
were an important and direct consideration in the decisions leading up to 
a systematic state support for agrarian capitalism One assumes that such 
a linkage between class and politics would be evident in the policy prefer 
ences of the majority of the Congress representatives When presented 
with the new approach” as a policy option for debate however the Con 
gress representatives of the Lok Sabha (the lower house of parliament) as 
well as in the National Development Council (a consultative body that 
included the chief ministers of all the states) argued against it Their pre 
ference was for higher investment m broad based irrigation schemes 
rather than for narrow subsidization of strategic inputs 
The members of the Lok Sabha for example when presented with the 
Draft Fourth Five-Year Flan reacted by passing a resolution that the 
rural sector was being neglected and that the government should give 
top priority to irrigation electrification and water supply in the rural sec 
tor 39 Furthermore the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Draft Fourth Five Year Plan summarizing the important observa 
tions on which “there was full or near unanimity noted that theprovi 
sion for irrigation and rural electrification should be substantially stepped 
up The strategy should be to concentrate on irrigation schemes 40 
Among the members of the NDC also There was a marked preference 
— for the allocation of more funds for rural water supply and minor irri 
gation works ” 41 

In the light of the need to widen electoral support and given that imga 
bon is a visible and essential input for a large proportion of their rural con 
sbtuencies these policy preferences of political representatives make 
sense The immediate and electoral interests ot the majority of the Con 
gress representatives were thus not in a narrow pursuit of landlord 
interests Their interests rather lay in a broad based policy that while 
benefiting the landed disproportionately to be sure would nevertheless 
have positive consequences for larger numbers In spite of these political 
preferences the Congress leadership decided upon the new approach 
which would end up enhancing the profitability of a narrow group The 
adoption of these new policies is therefore not readily explicable by an 
economic interest hypothesis 

The leadership decision to adopt policies aimed at rapid production 

See Hindustan limes E-ngiish (tuly (September 1 1966} 

40 See Government of India Report of the Lok Sabha Committee on tin draft fourth fn e 
}ttar plan (agriculture amt rural ecwom}) {New Delhi 1966) p 40 Also see Times of 
India (August 21 1966) 

4J See Times of Indm (August 21 1966} 
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growth resulted from three sets of conditions the failure of past agranan 
policies the diminishing popularity of the Congress regime and in the 
face of food shortages, the increasing dependence of the leadership on 
foreign aid These conditions reflected and contributed to the specific pat 
tern of state intervention in India s deliberate development 
It had become clear by the early 1960s that the major planks of Con 
gresss agrarian program, land reform and community development 
were not producing the desired results The ennes as well as the govern 
ment s own report tended to see the failure of land reforms as a political 
failure 42 The absence of political will was held to be responsible for 
m inimal land redistribution This made the top decision makers appear 
to be part of the problem rather than a means to a solution By that time 
it must have been evident to the leaders that radical restructuring of the 
countryside would require coercive political actions aimed at landed 
interests Unwilling and unable to wield state power in this manner the 
leadership was thus increasingly looking for a new approach to rural 
transformation The failure of community development pointed in the 
same direction Democratization of village communities without prop- 
erty redistribution was not likely to be successful Similarly thetransmis 
sion of scientific know how and modem agricultural practices had not 
released unbounded productive energies The sluggish growth of agncul 
ture provided the irrefutable evidence Because the state was incapable 
of utilizing compulsion for soaal-stmctural transformation and because 
the manipulation of cultural variables had not altered the nature of pro 
duetton something different was needed 
This search gamed urgency because of the faltenng popularity of the 
Congress regime and because of failed monsoons that caused drastic 
food shortages in the and 1960s Multiple trends contributed to the 
declining popularity of the Congress Central among these was simply a 
generational change in leadership The legitimacy that Nehru and his 
contemporaries had enjoyed as champions of nationalism and anti col 
omahsm was increasingly falling into the background The new leaders 
could not live off past accomplishments, they had to perform And an 
important arena of political performance was the economy especially 
agriculture Continuing poor performance m agriculture had led not only 
to food shortages, but also to the slowing of overall economic growth 
This m turn contributed to a more than occasional non availability of 
goods and more importantly to nsmg prices of essential goods Whether 
these economic conditions actually contributed to political dissatisfaction 
and to the declining popularity of Congress is not important What is 

42 Se£ Government of India Pros»mciffanrfrv/ormCPlaniuiigComirassion New Delhi 
1963) Parts land iv 
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important instead is that this is how Congress leaders puceived the 
relationship of economic conditions to their political popularity 11 
Accordingly a leadership concerned with its politic tl prospects in the 
approaching elections (1967) sought a quick fix as well as a long range 
policy as alternatives to the existing unsuccessful ones The green 
revolution policies offered hope for both short term and long term 
problems 

The food situation in the mid 1960s was exacerbated by consecutive 
drought years India was already dependent on iood and monetary aid 
from external sources and the resulting shortages led Indian leaders to 
request increased food aid from abroad especially from the U S The 
U S government as well as some U S based pnv ite foundations used 
this opportunity to exchange food aid for sensible policies aimed at 
long range self sufficiency in food for India 44 The aid donors 
demanded in unison what the Ford Foundation had il ready argued in the 
late 1950s less attention to institutional reform and more attention to 
enhancing the profitability of those who were in a position to stimulate 
agricultural production 45 The indian leadership faced by past failures m 
agricultural policies and a declining popul inty succumbed to external 
pressures Aid was thus accepted with a commitment to treat production 
and growth as pnonty go ils within the igranan policy The specific agra 
nan strategy adopted was not only consistent with the needs and the 
limited capabilities of the political leadership but also with the views of 
aid donors 

These conditions leading up to the adoption of the new approach 
highlight the incapacity of the Indian state to transl tte the developmental 
vision of its leadership into a concrete outcome In spite of a commitment 
to reconcile growth with distnbution " the political authorities finally 
adopted a policy that aimed primarily at facilitating economic growth 
With the advantage of hindsight it could be argued that sueh an outcome 
was predictable A posture of state support for private enterprise m 

Thus Mr C Subrumnnium tte Minister of Food and Agriculture during the period the 
green revolution polities were adopted when questioned about why the pohues 
were adopted when they were commented Our political survival was dependent on 
food production (Interview C Subramumum Madras March 1 1 1979) Similarly 
Indira Ciandhilatcr«ommentjngonhowthenewapprc«thwasadopted noted “When 
it [the green revolution strategy] had been evolved it was a question of sheer survi- 
val It was hardly time to think of anything except increasing production {Hindustan 
fimes English daily (April 19 1968)] 

44 See 1- ranks. 1 India s political economy eh 7 

45 In 1959 a team of agroexpertb sponsored by the Ford Foundation recommended a 
major shift away from land reforms and community development towards a technolog 
teal solution to the problem of low agricultural growth See Ford Foundation Report 
art the agricultural situation in India (New York 1959) 
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industry having been adopted it was not likely that concerted attempts 
would be made to create socialism in rural India Some redistnbution 
may have been and still remains possible However the leadership would 
eventually have had to recognize that given the nature of the state over 
which they piesided a pattern of development involving the authonta 
tive use of state power on behalf of the lower classes was not probable A 
recognition that radical rural transformation involving force was not on 
India s historical agenda — certainly not as long as the Congress presided 
— was thus inevitable As the evidence regarding this political incapacity 
emerged the need to maintain political support as well as external pres 
sure combined to realign India s agranan policies with its political- 
economic “realities 

From the very beginning the political reality had consisted of a state 
incapable and unwilling to utilize compulsion as a tool of social-structural 
change and the economic reality of property owners who were 
neither dynamic enough nor strong enough to impose their vision of the 
desirable upon the Indian society This reality was recognized early in 
urban India and had led to state support for capitalist industrialization In 
rural India where the antagonism of Congress leaders towards the reac 
tionary landed classes was part of the nationalist histofy an explicit 
realignment was some time in coming Once realigned however pohti 
cally supported agranan capitalism became the driving force of far reach 
mg changes in the rural social structure of India 


The Predicament of Distribution and Authority 

The closer one comes to the present the more difficult it is to discern the 
emerging patterns of social change Looking back at the 1950s and the 
1960s it is evident that the Indian state has been incapable of directing 
socio-structural transformation in a manner capable of reconciling 
growth with distribution As a consequence of this political incapacity 
the political authorities have entered into a tacit growth-onented alliance 
with the forces of private enterprise While this arrangement has buttres 
sed the dominant political and economic interests in the short run it has 
also failed to solve some old problems and has created some new ones In 
the emerging political economy some trends are dearer than others 
Of the trends that ate clear the first is that the economy is increasingly 
on a firm capitalist footing While there remain pockets of pre capitalist 
agriculture even significant ones and some leader or another will occa 
sionally make rumblings about socialism ” India s economy for the most 
part now operates on the principle of private property wage labor and 
commodity production The capacity of this economy to generate self 
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sustained growth is by no means assured India s mode of production has 
nevertheless undergone a decisive transformation from which there is no 
going back 46 A second trend is that the adopted pattern of development 
has failed to alleviate the conditions of poverty for the majonty of the 
population Whatever the debates in the poverty literature — and 
these are mentioned below — so far there has been little or no significant 
alteration in the living conditions of the bottom half of the population 
If these economic patterns are relatively clear what hangs in balance 
is the shape of the political arrangements to come First it is not clear 
whether the regime in control of state power will evolve towards a more 
or less democratic form Second whatever the degree of openness of the 
regime the level of institutionalization it is likely to achieve remains in 
doubt Similarly while the links between the state and private enterprise 
are clear the position the state is likely to adopt on any potential conflict 
between commercial peasants and urban bourgeois interests is still an 
open question And lastly the degree to which future regimes are likely 
to be committed to distributional issues remains quite uncertain 
The Indian political economy is thus increasingly characterized by a 
state supported capitalist economy substantial rural poverty and a more 
or less open regime the future of which remains uncertain Within this 
framework of a state and capitalist alliance a question of considerable 
significance emerges what type of regime if any can alleviate the condi 
nons of rural poverty by planned state intervention'’ I will return to this 
below 


Trends in Distribution 

What have been the distributional consequences of the pattern of 
development adopted so far'’ Prior to my taking a position on this issue 
three caveats should be noted First my remarks here will be limited to 
the rural sector Second the quality of the available data as well as their 
interpretation marks a controversial scholarly terrain 47 And third given 
the macro political economy perspective adopted m this study my 
interest in the distributional data is of a rough nature as opposed to an 
interest in minute distinctions 

46 Ignoring much of the debate on the mode of production in India the tom.pl of deci 
sive transformation is qualitatively akin co Barrington Moore s concept of bourgeois 
revolution It simply implies that major impedimenta to capitalist development in 
agriculture and Industry have now been removed For Moore dm had already hap- 
pened with independence See Moore Social origins section vs 5 and vi 6 I have 
asserted that this qualitative shift has come about with the spread of the green revolt) 
tkm After all even for Moore it » agrarian coromerciataitiori which marks the 
watershed between tradition and the capitalist route to modernity 

47 For a sampling of the iBcrature see footnote 2 m the introduction above 
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Table 2 4 Distribution of Operational Holdings m India by Si e Croup 1953 1972 


Size of holding 
(acres) 

1953-41 

(V) 


1960 l a 

(V) 

1970-2 3 

(%> 


Number ot Area 

households operated 

Number of 
households 

Area 

operated 

Number of Area 

households operated 

Less than 2 5 

54 80 

593 

39 07 

68 6 

603 

92 

7 5-5 

15 91 

10 86 

22.62 

12 32 

164 

14 9 

5-10 

14 87 

19 63 

19 80 

20 70 

129 

226 

10-25 

10 51 

30 30 

13 99 

31 17 

81 

30 4 

25 and above 

3 01 

33 28 

4 52 

28 95 

22 

228 


1 Government of India National sample survey eighth round 
3 Ibid. Seventeenth round 
5 Ibid Twenty sixth round 


Given these disclaimers the distributional trends m rural India are not 
that difficult to document Land holding and consumption data both bear 
testimony to the conclusion that while inequalities may not have widen 
ed lower rural classes have gained little from planned economic develop- 
ment In other words the standard of living of as many as 220 million 
people in rural India — and these consist primarily of landless agricultural 
laborers tenants and marginal to small landholders — have not under 
gone any significant improvement over the last few decades 
Table 2 4 presents data on land distribution It gives some indication of 
the overall patterns of distribution over time as well as data concerning 
access to land near the bottom of the ownership scale Asthe accompany 
mg Lorenz curve (Figure 2 1) reveals there may have been a slight 
decrease in overall inequalities (among the land holding population but 
not including the landless) between the early 1950s and the early 1970s 
While the shift is not all that significant it does indicate that at least the 
direction of change in landholding is not toward increasing inequalities 
There may also have been some increase in the average size of the holding 
of the marginal peasantry (under 2 Vfe acres) What is not clear however 
is if this was at the expense of the larger landowners (25 acres and above) 
or as is more likely by a consolidation of the smallest of the marginal 
landholdings The latter possibility is supported by the decline in the 
proportion of the number of marginal holdings over the two decades The 
data further reveal that the notion that middle peasants (10 to 25 acres) 
have gamed over both the larger and the smaller peasants is inaccurate 
Whether this Is true for incomes due to variation in land use is not clear 
from these data what is dear is that the picture of a * broadening middle 
does not hold for access to land In general then, while the data highlight 
some fluctuations they do not really indicate any significant shifts away 
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area 

operated 


e 2 1 Lorenz Curvii Operational Holdings in India WJ 1954 and 1971 1972 
i on data provided in Table 2 4) 

the existing pattern of landholding 

ven ail the qualifications noted above the safest conclusion from 
data is that over the years the degree of inequality in rural India, as 
ifest m control over land has not undergone any significant change 
mid be noted that these data do not compare inequalities before and 
the xammdan abolition and so the conclusion refers to the situation 
the zamindanswcrc broken up This of course bears testimony to 
hortcomings of land reforms and therefore to the limited political 
cities of the Indian state for imposing a reformist pattern of develop 
Furthermore to the extent that control over land has a beanng on 
ncomes of rural households the data would support the conclusion 
the incomes of the marginal and small peasants have not undergone 
marked improvement This issue of the incomes of the lower rural 
s is however discussed better with reference to the rural consump- 
iata 

nluwalia a computations of the National Sample Survey (NSS) data 
art out a profile of rural poverty in India are presented in Table 2 5 ** 

4S Ahluwatia Rural poverty 
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Tab.e - 5 NSS Bated Estimates of Rual Poverty n India 


Year 

Percentage of rural population in poverty 

1956 7 

54 1 

1957 8 

50 2 

1958 9 

465 

1959-60 

444 

1960-1 

38 9 

1961 2 

39 4 

1963-4 

445 

1964-5 

468 

1963-6 

53 9 

1966-7 

566 

1967 8 

565 

1968 9 

51 

1970-1 

47 5 

1973 4 

46 1 


Source Montek Ahluwaha Rural poverty and agricultural performance in India Journal 
of Development Studies 14 3 (April 1978) 298-324 


These data are more useful than the land data because thqy reveal pov 
erty where it matters most — at the level of consumption They also 
include the rural landless who are not covered in the data on land hold 
mgs The distributional and poverty trends highlighted by these data are 
however similar to those revealed by the land data While the percentage 
of the population living m conditions of poverty has fluctuated it does not 
reflect any clear trend over time In other words the proportion of those 
living under conditions of absolute poverty has neither clearly increased 
nor decreased 

The decreasing inequalities in Ahluwaha s consumption data (Table 
2 6) however hide more than they reveal First one would not expect 
the increasing incomes of the nch peasantry to show up proportionately 
in their consumption patterns Second we know that the consumption 
levels of the lowest groups have not undergone a steady improvement 
This suggests that the smaller Gun coefficients and the apparent trend 
towards reduced inequalities is a function of some other underlying 
changes The reducing size of the area of inequality in the Lorenz curve 
here is then due not to a reducing gap between the top and the bottom 
but probably to the increasing incomes and consumption of the middle 
peasants In conjunction with the land data this would suggest that 
middle peasants have improved their economic status primarily by alter 
ing the patterns of land use 

While these data do qualify the earlier conclusions reached by Bardhan 
and others regarding a trend toward increasing, absolute impoverish 
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Table 2 6 Relative Ineqtta ay vf C mxi p at C {.oefficenis 


Year 

C im uxtfiauil 

1950 7 

l) 13 

19S7 8 

11 34 

1959-60 

0 32 

i960 l 

0 33 

1961 7 

(1 32 

1963 4 

0 30 

1964 S 

0 3(1 

196S 6 

0 30 

1966 7 

0 30 

1967 8 

0 29 

1968 9 

0 31 

1970 1 

0 29 

1973-4 

0 28 


Sonne Montck Ahluw-iha Rural poverty anti igncultural perfoi in met m India Journal i 
oj [Je\ ilopnteiu Studies 14 •>( April! 978) 

ment 44 it is in overstatement to argue, th it the inequalities may be 
deercasing or that there is a trickle down elfeet at work Hit problems 
with this argument as they arc not directly germ me to my discussion 
here ire outlined in Appendix U 

1 he macro distributional picture revealed by the iv u! tble data then 
is as follows the over ill rel itive inequ ihties h ive at least not increased 
they h ivc prob ibly remained ibout the same Sinul irly with regard to 
the absolute levels of living the ptoportion of the population living in 
conditions defined is poverty has not deertiscd This implies that the 
numbei ol people living in conditions til rural poverty has increased 
ste idily overtime — from ibout 1 HO million in the mid I9^0s to about 240 
million in the mid 1980s 


( hungttij, Pom ms of Authority 

11 slate supports d e ipitahst development has f tiled to allevi tie rural pov 
erty the resulting sou il ch wgeshave tended to undermine the inherited 
luthonty structures During the J9*H)s and most of the 1960s India was 
governed by a relatively stable dominant party The power of the < on 
gross h id itself rested on el tbor ite patronage type networks These net 
works facilit itcd the political incorporation of a large segment of the 
Indian society by virtue ol the dependency of the lower classes on the 
upper el isses Dependencies inherent in the social structure h id thus 
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been politicized by the needs of electoral competition into patron-client 
networks manifest m vote banks and other forms of intermediate 
aggregation ^ In the last decade or so however both of these charac 
tenstics of political rule in India have been undermined Neither single 
party dominance nor patronage networks provide ready solutions to 
political stability any longer What has emerged instead is a fragmented 
and potentially unstable center This is barely held together at present by 
i dominant leader During Mrs G indhi s rugn moreover populism 
emerged as a tool of direct politic il mobilization Party organization was 
considerably weakened As a consequence not only is India s democracy 
rather fragile today but the central authorities are even less capable of 
reformist intervention than before 

What forces have brought about this pattern ot political change 9 The 
discussion is best begun by noting two important sets of underlying 
changes a slow but ste idy erosion in leadership consensus and a 
weakening of the vertical dependencies rooted in the social structure A 
focus on the causes and the consequences of these political and social 
changes helps cxpl un the transformation th it luthority structures are 
undergoing 

Multiple trends have contributed to the erosion ot elite consensus As 
the earlier unity gtnented by nationalism and the anti colonial legacy has 
fallen more ind more into the b ickground natural intipathies among the 
elite have surfaced These intipathies have been heightened by a com 
petitive political structure Competition for leadership positions has 
probably been the most serious strain on any attempts to forge a substan 
tial consensus Of course competitiveness exists in many polities but it 
does not always lead to divisiveness Even in India a strong leader can 
keep chaos m check as was the ease during Mrs Gandhi s rule The sen 
ous long range trend at work here however is the weakening of ill con 
sensus imposing mechanisms Interest and/or ideologic tl parties are 
often such political mech misms Institutional arrangements of this nature 
are increasingly disintegrating in India 1 he old nation ilist p my is barely 
kept intact by a single leader whose legitim icy rests m unly on inhen 
tanee New n ition il parties based on either a cle lr interest represent ttion 
or a coherent ideology are not on the horizon Panics that blur thur 
interest and ideological orientations or those that openly t ike sides ire 
piesently not succeeding m f icilitating a workable consensus of the elite 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi is able to portray an image of unified rule As manifest 
more clearly in the experience of the Janata pirty however just below 
the surface lies a fragmented ind divided elite 

si) Th*. u.rm hushes nusulbs Kothurl Su. Koxlun i PP S5 92sptufit»lh 
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Hus emphasis on political v triables is not to suggest that underlying 
economic interests have not contributed to political divisive ness The 
emergence of new social groups especially the commercial farmers has 
thrust new leaders upon the scene who champion the kisan ( peasant ) 
interests Thus the state has not only facilitated the emergence ot agrarian 
capitalism but now has to systematically accommodate the demands of 
rising new groups There is nothing intrinsically impossible in the state 
simultaneously responding to the interests of agran in and industrial 
capitalism These conflicting demands do not constitute a struggle for dif 
ferent social orders nor do they match the intensity of any potential con 
flict between the upper and the lower classes Moreover political conflict 
to date has been mainly among the elite who would not disagree on the 
basic definitions of the Indian political economy namely a mutually 
beneficial alliance between the state and private enterprise In the pre 
sent situation therefore conflicting economic interests do not provide a 
ready explanation for elite dissension at the center Economic factors 
have contributed just as the dwindling nationalist legacy has played ifs 
part The major reasons ire only m part sociological umbashed political 
competition on the one hand and the absence of a consensus imposing 
mechanism on the other 

Changes m the social structure have also had a considerable impact on 
the authority structure Aside fiom the rise ot a commercialized land 
owning class the class relations in the countryside have been undergo ng 
change Vertical dependencies in the village communities had hitherto 
provided an important social mechanism preventing the politicization of 
class issues Because the local notables of various types often controlled 
the votes of their dependents electoral competition m the past did not 
always necessitate direct political appeals to the lower classes In the last 
decade or so this pattern has altered 11 Tbe penetration of commerce in 
the countryside has probably been the single most important agent of 
change Declining tenane7 the emergence ot wage labor and cash as a 
nexus of exchange have all contnbuted to the weakening of traditional 
ties While these changes allow new political ideas to penetrate the lower 
rural classes politicization has itself been an independent force weaken 
ing traditional vertical ties between land owning notables and the peasan 
try The twin forces of commerce and politics have therefore contributed 
to the emergence of the lower rural classes as a new political factor While 
this process is tar from complete the way the new political forces arc 
eventually accommodated co opted or repressed will probably be the 
single most important factor influencing the future of Indian politics 

51 While I have observed this process ai fits! hand the evidence to document this claim 
remains impressionistic More research «• dearly needed to highlight the nature of the 
changing rural social structure 
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Elites competing for political power have sought to exploit these 
changing social-structural conditions Indira Gandhi for example 
sought to build her support m the early 1 970s by going directly to the mas 
ses The popular slogan garibi hatao was of course an integral aspect of 
this mobilization strategy She bypassed all or most intermediate 
aggregators and made direct appeals to the population Blessed with 
leadership qualities she gained considerable popularity This was done 
however at the cost of undermining the intermediate links of the Con 
gress between the center and the periphery This mobilizational strategy 
was also accompanied by the broadening of the arena of legitimate 
demands which has raised the expectations of the population concerning 
the distributional performance of the state This in the face of weakening 
capacities for reform is a certain invitation for long term instability 

During the mid 1970s the forces of political opposition adopted a simi 
lar strategy of direct mobilization Thus Jaya Prakash Narain (JP) sought 
to oust Indira Gandhi by promising a ‘ total revolution that did not 
involve any attack on the propertied Reminiscent of the days gone by 
this may well have been the last time that a Gandhian style mobilization 
strategy would strike a favorable chord among the Indian masses After 
all there are only so many times one can promise national rejuvenation 
or total revolution without any significant change The class appeal of 
IP s movement was quite similar to that of other successful Indian lead 
ers including Indira Gandhi it did not threaten the propertied and yet it 
ottered a ray of hope to all those who had hitherto been bypassed by plan 
ned development JP s position was somewhat unusual among the Indian 
political elite in that he alone could still claim to be an heir of sorts to the 
Gandhian legacy of saintly politicians and this contributed considerably 
to his mobilizational success As his movement to oppose Indira Gandhi 
gained support and as the seeds of the Janata party were sown Mrs Gan 
dhi s power position was seriously threatened In retrospect this political 
struggle appears to have been the major cause leading up to the impost 
tion of the emergency " This in turn, of course marked the brief 
authoritarian interlude in the otherwise democratic evolution of Indian 
politics 

The failure of Indira Gandhi to translate her authoritarian hold on 
power into concrete reforms such as land redistribution has led some 
analysts to argue that authoritarianism does not offer a solution to India s 
developmental problems 52 Th at may we 11 be so Theevidence however 
points toward a more radical conclusion It suggests that neither democ 
ratio nor authoritarian regimes presiding over the current political- 

S2 See lYandne hranket Compulsion and social change World Politic W ’(January 
1978) 2tMO 
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economic equation of India are I kcly to be in a posdum to reconcile 
growth with distribution The real issue m other words is not between 
democratic and authoritarian rule Authoritari in rule does not always 
facilitate the autonomous use of state compulsion is a tool of soci il 
change The debate is also not between captt ihsm and communism 
Rather it is or ought to be between a c lptured md an mtonomous 
developmental state 

A captured state whether run bv i dcmoeritic or an luthonttnan 
regime is incapable of imposing social reforms As a consequent!, the 
adopted pattern of development usually reflects i compromise between 
the interests ot the state and those of the dornm int soci il classes Wh it 
ever the merits ot this pattern ol development it is singul iriy unsuited to 
solve distributional problems An autonomous development il st ite by 
contrast can translate leadership goals into i concrete development il 
outcome While it is usually coexistent with revolutionary and tuthonta 
nan situations there is no intrinsic reason whv p irtial mtonomy e innot 
exist within a demotr itie-capit ihst model of development If ideologi 
cally committed to reformism md orginiz-itionally disciplined such i 
state can selectively utilise compulsion against powerful interests so is to 
reform the social order from above This politic il eip luty which I hive 
discussed earlier and will discuss further m the following chapters is a 
function of the leadership ideology md orgoniz ition ot the power hoi 
dtrs 


New Policy Directions 

The Jan ita partv swept into power tn March 1977 While in the beginning 
it enjoyed popul irity born out of its anti authoritari in stance leadership 
dissension soon gave rise to dissatisfaction F ven if popular support was 
not totally undermined the me ipacity ol the leadership to act m unison 
led to governmental coll ipse Hie same dissension further disibled the 
shortlived rulers from making even a respectable shewing in the next 
elections I he Janata interlude will thus be remembered primarily for its 
successful dism mtlmg of the emerging mthorit tri in re gime M Neverthe 
less the failure of the Junat t leadership to provide cohesive rule h is tlso 
cast doubt on the viability of alternatives to t leader dominant st tble 
government in contemporary India 

si Da gupta thus agues that i iapid reversal of iheMYiugcncy rtgnru. the ruitstitkition 
of the rule ot law and the swift dismantling ot the structures of luthontumm e mini! 
established by the Congress party were probably the most impressive accomplishments 
of the Junata partv and its allies See Jwtwdn Dasguptu Hie Jun tta ph »sc the a 
org mi/ ition and rediiecnon m Indian politics Asmn Survey lH 4 f April I W) W 
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Given the present focus how does one assess the distributional perfor 
mance of the Janata regime 9 While the short duration of the regime 
makes any concrete assessment somewhat superfluous certain trends 
were already clear While investigating these trends one should bear in 
mind that the discussion here as above is limited to the central govern 
ment The real impact of rural distributional policies however needs to 
be investigated at the state level The performance m three selected states 
run by three different political parties is discussed in the following chap 
ters The trends at the Janata controlled center were evident in the plan 
document the 1979 80 budget and the efforts directed at party organiza 
tion They all reveal that as far as the issues of redistribution were con 
cemed the gap between rhetonc and action during the Janata phase as 
m earlier penods continued to remain large 
At a first glance the Janata plan document appeared to make refresh 
ing departures from the past It repeatedly emphasized the need to 
improve the living conditions of the bottom half of the population assign 
ing it first pnonty even more important than economic growth and went 
on to argue for organizing the poor as a means for accomplishing it 34 
This seemingly radical posture as it turned out reflected the outlook of 
some planners rather than those in position to make effective policies 
The planners taking their cue from the emphasis on redistribution in 
leadership rhetonc saw this as an opportunity for new beginnings As 
they converted rhetoncal goals into concrete policy proposals however 
the gap between the leaders and the planners became evident 

Raj Krishna a prominent member of the Planning Commission whose 
influence on the plan was evident noted this gap ‘The central cabinet is 
not very keen on land reforms and redistribution Neither Moraiji 
(Desai) nor Charan Singh are interested ^ Given this leadership reluc 
tance it was impossible for the planners to translate the leadership com 
mitment to alleviate rural poverty m ten years into concrete policies Raj 
Krishna further argued Poverty can be removed in ten years This is 
technically possible Less than one fourth of the total public outlay can 
remove poverty Policy packages including some 1 md redistribution 
exist but they will not be delivered While many will ch lllenge these 
judgements they nevertheless are a commentary on the gap between 
what may be feasible and what the likely outcomes are m the ibsence of 
the political capacity for and commitment to redistribution 
Tins minimal commitment to redistribution was further evident in 

54 Stru C. ovurumm ot Inti; \ Draft jiu star plan 1978-til tspuj ally sections l S und 
l 67 I 102 

55 Inrtrvitw Rij Krishna New Delhi May 1 ’ 1979 
Sft (hid 
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Janata s 1979 80 budget Phis budget more than anything else in the 
recent past highlighted the emerging illiantc of agrarian md industrial 
capitalism within India 1 he agr man sector received a big boost in Cha 
ran Singh s budget Much ot this took the form of reduction of fertilizer 
and diesel oil prices substantial fin meial allocations to rural electrified 
tion and irrigation and guiranteed procuiement prices foi selected 
crops 1(7 These measures uue umed at boosting agricultural pi eduction 
With regard to their distributional consequences however it is clear thit 
the benefits would accrue primarily to the 1 tnded the benefits being 
proportional to the size of agricultural holding This is not to deny that 
if sustained these investments could also have some beneficial impact on 
the rural poor However one would have to be a diehard believer in the 
trickle down or urban bias as the root of all poverty hypothesis to 
conceive of Charan Smgh s agranan tilt as a redistributive measure 1 his 
is especially true if one keeps in mind that production subsidies and pnee 
supports probably hurt more then help the rui il poor because they on 
the average are net consumers rather than producers of igricultuial pio 
ducts 

While agnculture received a boost this w is not at the expense of indus 
try State support for private industry especially big industry w is main 
tamed while support was increased for the smaller industries Phat 
industrial capitalists were pleased with the budge t w ts unde rscored by the 
buoyant stock market in the days following its announcement Both 
agricultural and industrial pioduccrs thus received consider ible state 
support Phe resulting budgetary g ip w is filled in part by a wide i angc of 
indirect taxes While all urban dwellers were hit by these taxes — taxes 
that were often regressive in chanctcr — * they fell heivicst on the less 
well to do segments of the population In view of these various me%sures 
it is hard not to conclude* along with A N Khusro that the budget under 
scored the lack of emphasis on equ ility on the part of the J tn ita 
regime s<) 

To highlight the same point further ft should he noted th u the J mata 
party made only a minimal effort to penetrate the countryside by building 
a party organization Rhetoric of decentralization aside this thsenee of 
organizational development provides a strong i,mk ition that Janata lead 
ers had little interest in facilitating state intervention aimed at the alk vi 
ation of rural poverty Hie Janat i s political and economic advtstrs had 
stressed the need for strengthening the organization tl h ise not only is a 

57 See limes t>f India {Pebruar) 28 197 >) 

58 See the lead article by A N Khusro New emphasis on agnculture fime\ of India 
(March 8 1979) 

59 Ibid 
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means of sustaining support but also as a vehicle for translating party 
goals into outcomes 60 Raj Krishna for example had repeatedly stressed 
the contingent nature of redistributive justice and the organization of 
the poor 63 The party leadership were however too busy bickering 
among themselves to pay attention to senous organizational issues 
Janata was composed primarily of an anti Indira Gandhi coalition The 
various factions within the Janata were suspicious of each other None of 
the major partners — the old Jan Sangh (the present Bhartiya Janata 
Party) the Congress (O) or thfe Bhartiya Lok Dal (BUD) — was a poor 
people s party to begin with The ideology leadership and social support 
of these factions were anything but pro-rural poor As coaktional 
partners in power they collectively sought to portray a progressive 
image Their actions revealed a different set of priorities Not only was 
there no coherent leadership or ideology to build an organization around 
but each faction worried about the others gaining m any drive to deepen 
political power As late as the end of 1978 then die Janata had only mm 
imal party organization at the district level even in the states where it was 
in power and almost nothing below that level 62 As a consequence irres 
pectiveofthe class nature of the party the Janata could not have facili 
tated rural redistribution by utilizing the party organization gven if it had 
intended to do so it would have had to rely either on the inefficacious 
bureaucracy or the old faithful tnfckle-down 
The public policy and the organizational trends suggest clearly that the 
Janata party made little effort to steer state intervention m the service of 
the rural poor On tlje contrary, the evidence indicates that the policies 
were aimed pnmanly at satisfying the interests of agrarian and industrial 
capitalism This emerging alliance was probably as much by political 
design as by default The Janata had few real political designs and it was 
incapable of implementing them Survival was of the essence Competi 
tion within the heterogeneous leadership took up most of the political 
energy Without a coherent leadership ideology or organizational struc- 
ture the Janata party was m no position to make a net political contnbu 
tion to the developmental process 


Center and the States 

Prior to a shift of focus from the center to the states it is important to 

60 Interview Swendra Mohan (member and adviser Janata party) Lucknow June 14 
1979 

61 See Raj Krishna The next phase 

62 In S asm 
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summarize briefly the argument so far In this eh ipter I have suggested 
that the failure of redistributive reforms in India has resulted from both 
social-structural constraints and regime characteristics As the former 
can often be taken for granted it is the significance of the latter th it I am 
interested m highlighting Fver since the nationalist movement through 
the periods in which the Congress w is dominated by Nehru ind Mrs Gan 
dhi to the Janata party India has consistently f uled to construct disup 
lined political institutions The Indian state has therefore been unable to 
generate a sufficient degree of state lutonomy to implement social 
reforms Whatever autonomy existed at the time of independence has 
moreover declined over the years While the open and consensual 
nature of India s dominant political institutions may well be credited for 
facilitating democratic stability the same trait is also responsible for the 
failure to translate the leadership s socialistic ideologies into a corres 
ponding pattern of development 1 o those with t distaste for the concept 
of discipline m political life it ought to be s«d that the failure to 
alleviate poverty may well in the future contribute to the withering ot 
cherished democratic institutions 

The central idea of this chapter and ot the rest of the study is th it 
regime type is an important variable for underst mdtng the success or fail 
ure of social reforms Phis is not likely to be a convincing hypothesis if the 
evidence provided is primarily negative i e only it f ulure ot reforms is 
associated with we ikncss of regime institutions A stronger case e in only 
be made by linking v trillions in regime type to van itions tn reformist 
outcomes The test of this study attempts this task by i comparative 
analysis of regional Indian materials 

States within India possess considerable constitutionally sponsored 
powers over the agranan sector While the central government provides 
guidelines the states must translate these into legislation tnd implemen 
tation This is especially true for redistributive policies 1 he nature of the 
political arrangement at the state level is Iherefoie crucial lor understand 
ing the effectiveness of attempted redistribution I his significance is 
heightened in the conditions of a weak center which the Janata phase 
ch iractenzed and when the states art run by parties other than the one 
in control of the center Both of these follow from the fact that the center 
has only a few formal control mechanisms to influence the behavior of the 
state governments Periodic letters the chief ministers conference and 
presidential approval of state level legislation are the mam formal 
mechanisms of control Significant influence is therefore often indirect 
and is exerted through the party When the party organization is weak, 
and when the state government is controlled by another party frag 
mented central leadership can become powerless Short of presidential 
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rule the center in these cases has difficulty molding the decisions of the 
states Under these conditions the role of the state governments in the 
rural sector takes on considerable independent significance 
These conditions existed during the Janata phase This time period 
therefore provided an ideal opportunity to conduct comparative analysis 
within India States run by different parties could be compared for their 
efficacy and performance concerning the issue area of rural redistnbu 
tion I chose three states for this purpose West Bengal under the Com 
mumst Party of India Marxist (CPM) Karnataka then under Devraj 
Urs and the Congress (I) and Uttar Pradesh under the Janata party 
^respective of the orientation of the center these states enjoyed a sigmfi 
cant degree of independence in translating governmental power into 
redistributive policies Of course this independence was also constrained 
by the eventual power of the center and by the larger political-economic 
conditions of democratic capitalism A degree of independence within 
the framework of larger constraints then provided an opportune area 
for raising and analyzing the following question given social-structural 
constraints what difference does variation in political rule make for the 
living conditions of the poor 9 Can one type of regime pursue (legislate 
and implement) such anti poverty programs as land reforms small 
fanner schemes and wage and employment generation projects for the 
landless more effectively than other types of regimes'* Efficacy of varying 
regime types for facilitating reformist development is then the central 
theme pursued in the following chapters 
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West Bengal Parliamentary 
Communism and Ref orm from Above 


The Communist Party of India Marxist (CPM) returned to power in 
West Bengal in 1977 This time unlike the previous United Front Minis- 
tries 1 the CPM had a clear majority Alone it won i.77 of the 293 assem 
bly seats along with its partners in the Left Front the CPM now control 
led a solid majority of 230 seats The 1982 elections further confirmed the 
CPM s electoral popularity within West Bengal These parliamentary 
communists have since 1977 sought to translate their power into 
developmental change Central to their overall strategy is a concerted 
attack on the rural poverty of West Bengal The creation of red pan 
chayats (local governments) the registration of sharecroppers the facili 
tation of credit for small landholders mid the mobilization of the landless 
for higher wages are all aimed at securing political position by improving 
the conditions of die lower classes Whereas many othersm India have 
paid Up-service to these redistributive goals the CPM alone has made 
systematic and impressive beginnings towards accomplishing them This 
is not to suggest that the CPM regime is without its share of failings prob- 
lems and critics 2 * * * * * * The CPM $ redistributive programs are nevertheless 
impressive If sustained they promise to have a significant long term 
impact on the living conditions of the rural poor 
What is it that distinguishes the CPM regime of West Bengal and its 
developmental efforts from other ruling parties in Indian states 9 To an 

1 For an analysts of the earlier experiences, of the CPM and the United Front ministries 
see Marcus Franda Radical politics in West Bengal Studies in communism revisionism 
and revolution 16 (MIT Press Cambridge Massachusetts 1971) and Bhabaw Sen 
Gupta Communism in Indian politics (Columbia University Press New York 1972) 

2 For a trenchant criticism of the CPM from the left see Ashok Rudra One step forward 

two steps backward Economic and Political Weekly (Review of Agnculture) 1 6 2o-6 
(1981) A61 A68 For other reviews of the CPM s programs see the following articles 
in this same issue of Economic and Political Weekly as above Nnpen Bandyopadhyaya 

Operation Barga and land reforms perspective in West Bengal a discursive review 
A38 A42 Ratan Khasnabis Operation Barga limits to social democratic regime 
A43 A48 Ratan Ghosh Agrarian programme of left front government A49-A55 

Kalyan Dutt 'Operation Barga gains and constraints A58 A60 and Sum! Sengupta 

•‘West Bengal land reforms and the agrarian scene A69-A75 Another article wh dh 

came to my attention only after (his chapter was written is Btplab Dasgupta Share 

cropping in West Bengal from independence to Operation Barga Economic and Pols 

ical Weekly (Review of Agnculture) 19 26 (1984) A85 A96 
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swer this I will analyze below the nature of the CPM as a ruling party and 
its distributional policies It is argued that the capacity of the CPM to 
initiate a systematic attack on rural poverty stems from its political and 
class characteristics The type of leadership ideology and organization 
the CPM regime bnngs to bear on the operation of political power ena 
bles it to perform two essential tasks first penetration of the countryside 
without being captured by the landed classes and second controlled 
mobilization and incorporation of the lower classes to buttress state 
power as a tool of social reform 

The CPM Regime 

This discussion must begin with an important caveat As a provincial gov 
eminent in a federal polity the CPM in West Bengal operates under con 
stramts These not only involve the general constraints of India s pohti 
cal-economic arrangements but also the more specihc constraints of the 
constitution and of the centrally controlled administration and finances 
as well as those stemming from the prospect of presidential rule tn case 
the governmental performance is deemed inadequate Why then analyze 
a regional government as a regime implying that it has independent 
political significance 7 

While the constraints on independent actions are very real as noted 
above the CPM and other party dominated regional governments have 
considerable control over the formulation and implementation of agra 
nan policies This study is concerned with rur U poverty The large scope 
for rural intervention residing at the provincial level thus partly justifies 
treating constituent political units as analytically autonomous units Sec 
ond as my purpose is to compare the efficacy of regional governments m 
anti poverty policies and as the regions share similar constraints the 
analytical distortion caused by treating them as somewhat autonomous 
and therefore comparable units will be minimized And third political 
venation among the constituent units of a federal policy affords a unique 
opportunity to raise and analyze comparatively am important question 
given the larger and similar social structural constraints what difference 
does the "regime make for developmental outcomes'* 

To gam an understanding of the CPM regime m West Bengal, one 
must begin by analyzing the nature of its leadership ideology and 
organization The important thing to note about the leadership is that it 
is neither concentrated m the hands of an individual nor as one might 
expect in the party alone While the party wields great influence leader 
ship is shared by the three wings of the CPM namely the party orgam 
zauon proper the Kisun Sabhu ( the peasant wing ) and the parliamentary 
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wing Pramode Dasgupta who was in charge of the party 3 Brnoy Chow 
dhry the head of the Kisan Sabha and JyoU Basu the leader of the par 
Uamentaiy majority are three of the important leaders As individuals 
they represent varying leadership styles as well as somewhat different 
constituencies And yet they along with other CPM leaders have man- 
aged to function in relative unison avoiding major factional conflicts and 
open power struggles As this characteristic of unity m shared power is 
rare in Indian politics it requires some elaboration 
Pramode Dasgupta is the man most responsible for making the CPM 
into a well organized disciplined party Of austere tastes he used to live 
in a small room in the party headquarters located in the midst of the Cal 
cutta slums He eschewed luxuries and was known to do his own cooking 
and washing Rare as this disposition is among the powerful of India it is 
not surprising that Pramode Dasgupta was widely respected as a leader of 
integrity He was the state secretary of the CPM and thus its head m 
West Bengal He not only wielded considerable political influence but 
also remained the more radical of the prominent leaders 4 
JyotiBasu by contrast hails from a wealthy upper caste background 
Educated in elite Calcutta schools and framed in law at the Middle Tem 
pie in London he is closer to the social fiber of the Bengali bhadratok (the 
educated and cultured elite) than the other leaders A competent par 
hamentanan and administrator both m style and ideology he evokes the 
social democrat rather than the communist revolutionary 5 As such 
he has been a natural candidate for heading the democratically elected 
left of center government 

Binoy Chowdhry is the low keyed cerebral peasant leader 6 In con 
trast to the former Land Revenue Minister Hare Krishna Konar Brnoy 
Chowdhry eschews rhetorical fireworks and the use of leadership to pro- 
voke revolutionary sentiments among the peasantry While of urban on 
gins he has spent most of his life organizing the peasantry His power 
base is in the districts specifically in Burdwan Now the head of the Ben 
gal as well as the All India Kisan Sabha his quiet strength within the 
CPM government is revealed by the fact that his favored programs for the 
sharecroppers top the policy prionty list 
In spite of this varied leadership and in contrast to many other state 
governments m India the CPM rule m West Bengal has not been marred 

S Pramode Dasgupta passed sway after this chapter was written Hit new party leader 
Sarod Mukeijce was a close associate of Mr Dasgupta 

4 For a biographical sketch of Pramode Dasgupta see Bhabam Sen Gupta Pramode Das 
Gupta party builder to eastern India Perspective (Calcutta April 1978) 

5 Interview with Jyoti Basu Calcutta Mareh t7 1979 

6 Interviews with Brnoy Chowdhry Calcutta March 12 1979 November 1 1981 and 
June 21 1983 
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by factional conflicts This of course is not to suggest that factionalism 
is not a recurring theme m the evolution of the CPM Born out of fac- 
tional struggles it still has conflicts among the more and the less radical 
the older and the younger groups and along the rural-urban cleavage 
But this factionalism pales when compared to many other political 
organizations of India Two important factors one integral to the CPM 
and the other circumstantial have tended to mitigate the fragmenting 
tendencies 

First and foremost of these factors is the party discipline The CPM 
being organized along ‘‘democratic centralist” principles its internal dis- 
agreements and power ambitions while played out within the party have 
not become impediments to a coherent policy It is in the nature of 
democratic centralism as a principle of organization that a party post 
tion once adopted is binding on all the members While in many cases 
this opens up the prospect of harsh authontanan tendencies given the 
electoral framework of the CPM the organizational leadership of the 
party has not been able simply to dictate its terms and preleiences Party 
positions have had to take account of \ anous factors including the Kisan 
Sabha which provides the vital link with rural voters and of parlumen 
tary leaders who run the government The fact that the CPM is a 
“Leninist party within a democratic polity has thus facilitated i degree 
of balance some dissipation of power among the various wings of the 
leadership on the one hand and on the other hand a unifying umbrella 
that limits incapacitating power conflicts and disagreements at the top 
The second and circumstantial factor that his facilitated leadership 
umiy is a shared perception of the common enemy — the central govern 
ment of India in conjunction with the bourgeois-landlord forces What 
ever the accuracy of these perceptions — and some of this is discussed 
below —the consequence has been that the process of securing and mam 
taming power is conceived of as an ongoing struggle 7 The costs of com 
petition over the rewards of power are seen as high there is a perceived 
vested interest — political survival — m unity As a result of both objec 
live (party organization) and subjective (perceived common enemy) fac 
tors, then the CPM leadership in West Bengal has been characterized by 
shared but coherent leadership 

Over the years the CPM s ideology has shifted from a revolutionary to 
a reformist orientation The doctrine of “class confrontation as a means 

7 A potential intervention from the center was a fear and a theme repeated by all senior 
ministers In Interviews For example Ashok Mrtra Minister of Finance argued 
eloquently What we have to constantly experiment with is how far we can push without 
invoking some intervention — or what is the feasibility frontier we have the experience 
of Kerala in 1 95V very much m our mind Interview Ashok Mtlra t akutta Maah 16 
3979 
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of establishing the “dictatorship of the proletariat is no longer central to 
the party line Instead the CPM has evolved a somewhat moderate 
stance Thus is best charactenzed as a developmental and a democratic- 
socialist ideology It emphasizes the preservation of democratic institu 
tions on the one hand and on the other hand emphasizes the use of state 
power for facilitating “development with redistribution ” In practice as 
I will argue below this results m leaving capitalism intact as a mode of 
production but directing efforts towards the consolidation of electoral 
power by channeling some public resources to the lower agrarian classes 
In the aftermath of the emergency the renewed emphasis on democ 
racy was clear at the CPM s Tenth Congress The immediate as well as 
the long term objective according to the resolution adopted was “ex 
pandrng democracy and introducing new clauses in the constitution put 
ting the fundamental rights of the people beyond the mischief of any rul 
mg party or government To accomplish this the program recommends 
the mobilization of the broadest possible support including elements 
who do not support the economic program of the party a The struggle 
for preserving and strengthening democratic institutions is m other 
words now treated by the CPM as a struggle pnor to that involving class 
issues 

This moderation was evident even earlier in the agrarian program 
adopted in 1976 The party line that evolved stressed that land redts 
tnbution whileausefiil propaganda slogan should not be made into 
a “slogan of action In contrast to past practices land seizures (which 
were to be encouraged in a resolution adopted in 1969) were from then 
on not to be encouraged as a tool of mobilization and politicization 
Instead the Kisan (peasant) movement led by our party will have to 
channelize many other agrarian currents like the question of wages for 
rural workers the issue of rent reduction the abolition or scaling down 
of peasant indebtedness fair prices for agricultural produce the reduc 
ticm oltax burdens etc 19 Pramode Dasgupta explained this reonenta 
tion as he argued that the only way to gain the support of all the peasan 
try nch and poor was to pay attention not only to the land question 
but also to the issues of irrigation seeds and fair prices for the pro 
duce 10 The thrust of the agrarian program was mother words mcreas 
ingly to shift its focus away from class confrontation to issues of de 
velopment with redistribution 

8 See Communist Party of India (Marxist) Political resolution adopted at the Tenth. 
Congress (Jullundur April 2 8 1978) p 18 

9 Communist Party of India (Marxist) (Resolution of the Central Committee) On cer- 
tain agrarian issues (New Delhi March J97f>) 

10 Pramode Dasgupta s speech to the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Kisan Sabha 
reported *n (February 10 1979) 
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The democratic-socialist tilt of the CPM is even dearer in its political 
analysis of who the enemy is and who is on outside In contrast to the 
Marxist emphasis on social classes the CPM now mixes class with polm 
cal and other criteria in deciphenng potential allies The only class of tndt 
viduals to be isolated in the agranan sector are the big / ottdars — the 
class of large and often absentee landowners They are enemies not only 
because they own more land than anyone else but also because they do 
not participate in agricultural activities n The support of ill other agra 
nan groups including the largest landowners who supers isc production 
and therefore resemble capitalist farmers is to be sought The resolution 
on the Tasks on the kisan front makes this explicit The umtv of the 
agncultural labourers poor middle and rich peasantry b ised on agncul 
tural labourers and poor peasants is sharply emphasized p Accord 
mgly even exploiting individuals — rich peas ints utilizing agricultural 
laborers and poor peasants — are not enemies as long as they are produc 
tive and willing to extend political support A view of society and politics 
that only conceives of non productive property owners is enemies is cor 
tamly a far cry from Marx sown analysis Exploitation in this view is not 
a function of surplus appropriation but of parasitic life styles In and of 
itself this is neither praise nor an indictment it highlights the non com 
munist social-democratic nature of the CPM Like the Italian Com 
mumsts the CPM tn India can reconcile the prospect of i communist 
state in a capitalist society only by arguing that there are lew re tl enemies 
in a capitalist society Broad based political unity aimed at reform is of 
the essence revolutionary confrontation with the propertied classes is not 
really on the agenda 

Underlying this ideological shift are several factors the dynamics of 
electoral-constitutional politics the CPM s past experiences and the 
need to maintain a healthy economy As the CPM has sought electoral 
success the need for broad based political support has been deemed 
important Knowing well that the rich and the middle peasants not only 
are numencally significant but if alitnattd can mobilize considerable 
opposition on behalf of other parties the CPM has sought to soften its 

11 Big jotedm (landowners) are differentnfcd hom rich peasants by the l I'M tiol 
only on the basis of the size of the landholding but also and m unty tin tin. basis til 
whether they are absentee or supervisory landlords It indeed makes for a funny type, 
of communism which treats pre commercial feudal landlords as enemies but not 
those involved in the capitalist mode of production < PM s class att dy ws was explained 
to the author in an interview with Maujam Hussain Member of the legislative. Asscm 
bly West Bengal and Secretary laical Committee Debra Bkxk Midnuport April* 
1979 

12 Communist Party of India (Marxist) (Resolution of the Central Committee ) lash on 
the kisan front (New Delhi March 1976) 
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ideological position 13 Moreover having accepted constitutional limits 
the leadership clearly realizes that the scope for radical property redis 
tribution is minimal 14 If these electoral and constitutional constraints 
were not evident m the early life of the CPM active participation in polit 
ical life for a few decades has clanfied both the conditions for electoral 
success and the boundary conditions for th£ operation of political power 
Crucial to this “organizational learning have been two interrelated 
experiences First the slogan of seizure of benami land (land registered 
in false names) adopted m 1969 let loose forces that the CPM itself could 
not control This not only led other political forces especially the Naxa 
btes to gam support at the expense of the CPM but also to widespread 
dissatisfaction with the CPM among the landed and the middle classes 
culminating in center-sponsored repression That a re-evaluation of the 
agrarian strategy followed is not surprising 15 Related to this has been the 
experience of United Front ministries both in West Bengal and m 
Kerala Because these state governments collapsed under the duress of 
internal class problems and central governmental pressures the CPM has 
now decided to go slow while reassuring the propertied by specifying the 
limits of its socialist intent 

In addition to these constraints the need to maintain economic growth 
has led the CPM to take a reconciliatory stance towards the propertied 
In the recent past the economy of West Bengal has beeivcharactenzed by 
moderate to low growth in agriculture and by a tendency for industrial 
capital to move out of the area Both of these characteristics could be eas 
lly accentuated for the worse by a radical regime Had the CPM decided 
to withdraw its support from agrarian productive activities (such support ' 
does benefit the larger landowners disproportionately) agricultural 
growth would have suffered had the leadership adopted a more radical 
stance encouraging labor unions and other forms of acuvism, there 
would have been a continued tendency to keep capital away from Bengal 16 

13 No wonder that party platform and speeches have emphasized the unity otallpeasan 
try rich and poor For example see the reference to Pramode Dasgupta s speech to 
the Kisan Sabha quoted in footnote 9 above 

14 Thus lyoti Base argued that we recognize that within tine larger constraints wc are 
Operating under we cannot bnng about fundamental change Interview March 17 
1979 

15 As a party cidre active in block level organizational tasks explained to the author The 
slogan seize benami land was first raised m 1969 The resulting movement was quite 
irregular and confused It was not clear as to whose land was to be seized — whether 
khas or benami or both Illegal and irregular seizures occurred When we went out of 
power massive repression followed Only in 1976 did we clarify this whole issue 
Interview Johar Santra Secretary Local Committee Ghatal Block Midnapore 
March 24 1979 (Khas land <= land which is above ceiling" by law ) 

16 For example see Wooing business to West Bengal Indian Finance (September 10 
1977) 
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As the legitimacy of the regime remains a function of its capacity as an 
economic manager no democratic regime if it values survival can afford 
to take actions that discourage economic growth and lead to shortages 
unemployment and general dissatisfaction In other words a dem 
ocratically elected left of center regime within the framework of an eco 
nomy with private ownership is constrained by the very nature of the 
arrangement measures perceived as radical will discourage privately 
controlled economic activity In order to avoid this outcome the CPM 
regime has from the outset sought to appease those in a position to facili 
tate economic growth — landowners and urban capitalists alike The 
CPM has learned that for the sake of survival it cannot afford to be 
revolutionary the most it can achieve is to facilitate development with 
distribution 

At the core of the CPM as an organizational force is a tightly knit and 
relatively small party In an area with a population of close to 50 million 
the CPM in the recent past used to boast no more than 40 000 party mem 
bers in West Bengal 17 Over the last several years m power this member 
ship has reportedly grown to about 100 000 18 In order to understand how 
the CPM has generated a popular and efficacious political presence with 
less than 2 percent of the population as members one has to understand 
the nature of the party as well as the linkages between the party and var 
ious support groups such as the Kisan Sabha 

The core membership of the party is a highly disciplined and select 
group Each member actually gajns that status after several ye irs of party 
work This work is typically in the trade-union movement or in the Kisan 
Sabha or m the student movement Those sympathetic and dedicated to 
the party s mission are observed closely by those who are already mem 
bers Meeting periodically in small groups for political discussions party 
members are able to observe at close quarters a prospective member s 
political development and dedication to the party The prospective 
member in turn absorbs the party line as well as the belief that discipline 
and loyalty to the party line constitute the highest virtues enabling one to 
become a member 19 

The pre recruitment penod ends only when a potential member has 
proven to existing members that he or she understands the party line well 
and is willing to be a loyal follower of party directives Those who become 
members have therefore already agreed to give party considerations 

17 Interview Abdullah Rasool former leader Bengal and All India Kisan Sabha al the 

party headquarters (State Committee of West Bengal) Calcutta March 14 1979 

18 Interview Biplab Dasgupta party member Calcutta Tune 22 1983 

19 This account of the workings of the party is based on information gathered from many 

interviews with party cadres as well as the CPM leaders 
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considerable weight Once one is a member the tendency towards toy 
ahy and discipline is accentuated by the democratic-centralist principles 
on which the party is organized Aside from loyalty or imposed discipline 
as the ascent in the party hierarchy is a partial function of dedication to 
the party some of those seeking success find it advantageous to go along 
with the party lme Loyalty discipline and opportunism thus combine in 
a tightly kmt organization While these characteristics do not totally 
eliminate internal dissent or factionalism they do create a cohesive poht 
xcal force consisting of individuals representing primarily the views and 
interests of the CPM 

Until recently the majority of the membership has consisted of urban 
professionals middle peasants and such urban-rural linkage groups as 
city-educated but rural based school teachers While this clearly mdi 
cates that the CPM membership is not recruited from landless agncul 
tural laborers sharecroppers and the working classes the significance of 
this fact needs to be clarified 

The relationship between the social origins of members and the politi 
cal practices of a party is anything but straightforward This is especially 
true for the CPM The party line here is decided upon at the highest 
levels In arriving at the party line the leadership takes into account a 
complex senes of calculations involving electoral success political feast 
bility long term versus short term strategies etc The party program in 
turn is binding on the membership on the one hand and becomes a guide 
for governmental policy on the other While the leadership must account 
for the social backgrounds of its members especially rf this will lead the 
members to oppose a program strongly this is only one among many con 
siderauons that result in the adoption of a specific program No hasty con 
elusions should therefore be drawn about the nature of a party from the 
social origins of its members It would especially be erroneous to con 
dude that the CPM s reformism results primarily from its middle-class 
membership and that a lower class membership would necessarily be 
more revolutionary 

Within West Bengal the CPM has deep roots in some areas but lacks 
them m others For example the Burdwan District and large tracts of 
Twenty Four Parganas have long been CPM strongholds while Midna 
pore except for small pockets has relatively little CPM strength Such 
variation is only m small part explained by social structural conditions 
Burdwan has a higher concentration of disaffected tribal population than 
most other districts and it is further down the road of commercial penet 
ration This however is not sufficient to explain the political differences 
Midnapore itself has a large tribal population and other areas such as 
Murshidabad have made rapid strides towards commercialization with 
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out parallel political changes In addition to social conditions therefore 
one has to account for the leadership variable Important leaders like 
Hare Krishna Konar and Binoy Chowdhry hail from Burdwan On the 
one hand they have benefited from conflict ridden social conditions on 
the other however they have also contributed to the politicization of 
these conditions and thus to the deepening of the party base in their 
respective areas 

It is important to note in passing that caste does not play as important 
a role in West Bengal politics as it does in other parts of India This is a 
well known fact about Bengali politics The causes of this are rooted deep 
in Bengal s history and do not concern us here 20 As a consequence how 
ever all political parties including the CPM seldom use caste appeals as 
a mobilizing tool in this part of India This is not to suggest that local loyal 
ties are somehow unimportant political considerations On the contrary 
the CPM is sensitive to the fact that eastern districts have concentrations 
of Bihans and Jharkhandis that Darjeeling is dominated by Gurkhas 
that intenor areas have tnbal concentrations and that districts such as 
Burdwan are dominated by land holding agricultural castes These vana 
tions become important considerations in selecting local candidates for 
elections candidates not only have to be politically correct but should 
also attract support on the basis of primordial loyalties None of this in 
West Bengal however adds up to the backward castes movement of 
a Bihar type or the concern with the dominant castes in Karnataka 
The other characteristic of the CPM that needs to be mentioned is the 
shifting nature of its rural-urban base In the recent past the CPM was 
primarily urban based The peasantry was only discovered in the late 
1960s Various conditions facilitated this discovery 1 The loosening con 
trol of landlords over their dependents was rightly perceived as an oppor 
turuty to gam the electoral support of this newly released political 
resource — the peasantry The more radical elements within or outside of 
the party following Mao s teaching were already beginning to prove that 
the peasantry could be politically mobilized./ Peasant leaders such is 
Konar had also gained prominence within the parly He argued for a 
worker-peasant alliance along Leninist lines It was furthermore clear 
even to the moderate leadership that electoral success would require sue 
cessful penetration of the countryside To facilitate this rural tilt the 
CPM undertook the recruitment of those university level students m dis 

20 I have explored this issue elsewhere See Atul Kohli From elite i adicahsnrt to democ 
ratic consolidation the rise of reform communism in West Bengal m Frankel and Rao 
(eds) Class caste and dominance tn India (forthcoming) 

21 For a detailed analysis see Bhabatu Sen Gupta CPI M promises prospects problems 
(Young Asia Publications New Delhi 1979) eh$ 3 and S 
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tnct towns and in Calcutta who had active rural roots 22 It was hoped that 
these students often turned primary or secondary school teachers 
would go back to their areas as party members or near members con 
tinning the task of propaganda and organization 
In addition to the role of the Kisap Sabha this strategy has facilitated 
a degree of penetration of the countryside However while the students 
turned teachers and party workers are often quite politicized manv of 
them belong to land owning families 23 As a consequence the CPM s 
rural base has continued to develop with the help of groups other than the 
poorest of the poor This has certain important consequences It is true 
that the social origins of the membership as argued above are not always 
important m influencing the party line Nevertheless I will argue below 
membership interests become a constraint on what the governmental 
party can hope to implement through the party 
As a party m West Bengal then the CPM consists of a relatively small 
group of disciplined and organized cadres These cadres generally ongi 
nate from the middle strata in both the cities and the countryside Their 
concentration vanes from district to district and the hitherto urban focus 
has been undergoing a considerable shift This party structure has been 
supported by various interest group auxiliary organizations These 
include the student movement the women s movement the trade union 
movement and the peasant movement organized under the Kisan 
Sabha These groups provide important linkages between the party and 
society While the relationship between the party and the auxiliary 
groups tends to be party-dominant there are some built in elements of 
reciprocity A discussion of the Kisan Sabha will help elucidate not only 
this relationship but also the pattern of die CPM s rural penetration 
Kisan Sabha is recognized as the peasant wing of the CPM Orgamza 
tionally however though the two are linked they are also distinct — 
while the CPM is a political party the Kisan Sabha is not As'an autonom 
ous organization the Kisan Sabha has its own internal elections (in West 
Bengal as well as on an all India basis) and makes its own programmatic 
decisions The aim of the organization is to represent the interests of the 
peasantry Until recently in terms of both membership and program the 
interests represented were primarily of the middle peasantry The slo- 
gans therefore while paying some attention to the “land question and 
the rights of the bargardars" (sharecroppers) emphasized issues of land 

22 Interview Sufcutnar Sen Gupta Party Secretary District Committee Midnapor^ 
March 22 1979 

23 Only land-owning families of rural areas are generally in a position to finance the edu 
cation of their children in district towns not to mention m Calcutta 
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taxation and fair prices for agricultural produce 24 In the 1960s however 
paralleling the shift in the CPM Kisan Sabha sought to increase its 
strength among the lower peasantry as well as among the landless labor 
ers The agricultural labor union (Knshi Mazdoor Sangh) is now 
affiliated with the Kisan Sabha The current slogans also pay attention to 
the needs of the rural poor In spite of these shifts the Kisan Sabha con 
tmues to be dominated by the middle peasantry By one knowledgeable 
estimate ftom someone who had an interest in emphasizing the lower 
rural class nature of the Kisan Sabha the internal strength is about 60 65 
percent middle peasantry and 30 35 percent landless peasants and share 
croppers 25 

The linkages of the CPM and the Kisan Sabha are varied and multiple 
In terms of personnel sixty of the seventy-one members of the Kisan Pro 
vincial Committee are members of the CPM 6 of the 28 members of the 
Executive Council of the Kisan Sabha are members of the CPM State 
Committee 26 Moreover individuals like Bmoy Chowdhry not only lead 
the Bengal and the all India Kisan Sabha but are also leading members 
of the CPM government With regard to the program Kisan Sabha 
accepts the CPM s k p eo P^ e s democracy” line At the same time how 
ever the party is not able simply to dictate the peasant program to the 
Kisan Sabha On the contrary the Sabha makes an important autonom 
ous contribution 27 This among other things is evidenced by Binoy Chow 
dhry s favored programs as priority items in the CPM s rural policies 

The elements of reciprocity stem from the vital functions of the Kisan 
Sabha First grassroots propaganda and organization work not only has 
a significant bearing on CPM s electoral support but also provides a base 
from which future party recruits are selected And second the CPM 
needs the help of the Kisan Sabha in the implementation of rural pro 
grams Conversely however the Kisan Sabha s attempts to represent 
peasant interests would be of little consequence if they were not part of a 
larger political program The relationship between the CPM and the 
Kisan Sabha (or other auxiliary organizations) is thus marked by the 


24 Interview Mehbub Zahldi party member CPM and Sabhapah ala parishad 
Burdwan March 27 1979 

25 Interview MehbubZahidi as above Similar estimates were given by Abdullah Rasool 
(footnote 17) 

26 Interview Abdullah Rasool (footnote 17) 

27 Abdullah Rasool summarized the relationship as follows The CPM provides the 
political leadership It defines the nature of the overall struggle The Kisan Sabha helps 
with thus On the peasant organizational questions however the Kisan Sabha leads 
CPM does not dictate Ibid 
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Table 3 1 Results of 1977 and 1982 West Bengal Assembly Elections 


Parties 

Assembly seats won 

/ of total valid votes 


1977 

1982 

1977 

1982 

CPM 

177 

174 

358 

385 

Other left front parties 

53 

47 

10 5 

99 

Janata 

29 

— 

205 

08 

Congress (T) 

20 

49 

234 

35 7 

CPI 

2 

7 1 

27 

1 8 

Others 

12 

17 

7 1 

13 3 

Total 

293 

294 

100 

100 


i The CPI joined the left front in the 1982 elections 

Source compiled from official reports of the Election Commission of India 


former providing overall political leadership while the latter facilitates 
electoral support and programmatic inputs 

The CPM swept into power in 1977 The number of assembly seats cap- 
tured by the left front — composed mainly of the CPM but also including 
the Forward Bloc and the Revolutionary Socialist Party - — was impres- 
sive The percentage of votes secured nevertheless was less decisive 
(Table 3 1) Had Janata and Congress not split up the votes between 
them the CPM s overall majority could have been substantially reduced 
The significant increase in the share of the vote received by Congress (I) 
m 1982 highlights how real this threat to the CPM continues to be Even 
minor rearrangements m electoral alliances could hurt the CPM consider 
ably in the future Any potential future alliance between bourgeois 
parties is thus very much a part of the CPM s overall calculations regard 
mg how to consolidate its power The large number of ministries offered 
to other parties of the left front indicate this electoral vulnerabihty In 
spite of these reservations however the repeated victories have been a 
heady experience For the first time in its history the CPM has won dear 
majorities enabling it to form and sustain a government free of united 
front entanglements 

The factors underlying the CPM’s success in part reflect its own widen 
mg political base and in part the failure of other parties In the aftermath 
of the emergency the Janata party cut deeply into the Congress support 
As these two spht the votes the CPM was the beneficiary Furthermore 
having aligned itself with the Congress during the emergency the CPI 
lost its credibility and electoral support As the opposition lay in tatters 
the CPM emerged as the major political force in West Bengal The 
CPM s own political work contributed further to das success As is 
known throughout the early 1970s the left in West Bengal had suffered 
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Table 3 2 Changtng Strength* of the Major Parties tn West Bengal 


Parties **• wo ” 



1967 

1969 

19?! 

1977 

1982 

CPM 

43 

80 

113 

177 

174 

Congress 

127 

55 

105 

’(1 

49 

CPI 

16 

70 

13 


7 

Janata 

— 

— 

— 

29 

— 

Forward Bloc 

13 

21 

3 

25 

28 

Revolution ary Socialist Party 

6 

12 

3 

JJ 

19 


Source compiled from official reports of the Election Commission of India 

harsh political repression 28 Moreover because the United Front gov 
emment was dismissed the landlords used this opportunity to reverse 
many of the fragile social gains of the tenants Mass evictions of bargar 
dars involving the use of police force followed g Instead ot brc iking the 
CPM s back political and social repression seems to h ive strengthened 
it According to a party member While this repression was let loose 
many of us continued in a quiet way to spread our propaganda and 
organize the peasantry The electoral results bear out that our efforts 
have borne fruit 30 While this member may exaggerate the class basis of 
the CPM s success the steadily increasing strength of the party (see 1 able 
3 2) is a testimony to the fact that not only has the CPM consolidated its 
old political base but it has continued to broaden and deepen it 


Institutional Innovation The Politicized Pmchayato, 

Since coming to power the CPM has sought to consohd ite its rural power 
base further In order to incorporate the lower runl classes institution 
ally the leadership has undertaken a comprehensive penetration of the 
countryside Central to this task fire the new politicized panckaym 1 he 
CPM s decision to allow political party competition for local government 
elections constituted a sharp break from past fndnn practices Given that 
the CPM was in control of the government and that Us popularity within 
West Bengal was widespread the leadership probably calculated that its 
own candidates were likely to do well in party based panehttyat elections 

■>8 According to Amnesty International over 25 1XX) cadres mostly of the CPM and the 
CPML were m jail in the first half of the seventies Set Marcus Franda Runl 
development Bengali manast style American (Jnnenittes Field Staff Reports Asia 
15(1978) 4 w r 

29 Interview S Sarkar Director hand Revenue and Surveys West Bengal Calcutta 
March 19 1979 

30 Interview Johar Santra (footnote 15} 
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The calculations were right Candidates running on CPM tickets won a 
massive majority in 1978 87 percent of the seats at the district level (zila 
panshad) 74 percent at the block level (panchayat samitis) and 67 per 
cent at the village level (gram panchayats) 31 
The results ot the 1983 panchayat elections were not as impressive for 
the left as those of 1 978 The proportion of seats captured by the left front 
in the 1983 elections was 73 percent at the district level 65 percent at the 
block level and around 60 percent at the village level 32 There was there 
fore a minor but across the board decline in support Two important fac 
tors caused this relatively minor decline m the CPM s position First 
there is the natural antipathy toward a ruling party whose performance is 
continuously under scrutiny Charges of local corruption have especially 
hurt the CPM And second with the total decline of the Janata party the 
Congress position has been strengthened within West Bengal The Con 
gress is now the major opposition party Because opposition votes were 
not divided up m the last election the Congress was successful in cutting 
into the CPM selector i) successes In spite of the small decline however 
the CPM is still very clearly the dominant political force in West Bengal s 
local government 

These red panchayats are important m the CPM s overall political 
and development ll strategy Finance Minister Ashok Mitra went as far as 
to argue that if panchayats (sal the CPM experiment fails 34 It is there 
fore important to analyze this institutional innovation m some detail 

First what h is M the CPM to focus on transforming the local gov 
emmental institutions > To answer this we need to remind ourselves of 
the CPM s overall goals Like any political party the CPM seeks to win 
and consolidate power In contrast to most other Indian parties the CPM 
intends to accomplish this political goal by building its power base pnmar 
ily on the lower and lower middle classes 1 his necessitates involving 
these groups in the political process as well as transferring some of the 
benefits of power to them Old institutional arrangements however did 
not facilitate the pursuit ot this left of center type of politics Local gov 
eminent m the past had been dominated by propertied elites and the 
bureaucracy had repeatedly proven ineffective in implementing reforms 
If reformism was the new goal new institutional mechanisms were 
needed 


it 
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Information from the Secretary Ministry of Panchayat Raj w «tBengal 
Information from the same as above For a discussion “^3 n4 y 

West Bengal panchayat elections hxanonw md!otini,d JL. 

The term was coined by Bhabam Sengupta ( Pf M ch 6 While Swgupusassey, 
mem of the pandutyait is far too optimistic for the minimal evidence h« cites hc 
ne^rtheless tSe^rveato be credited with be mg one of the fii* 1 to recognize the novelty 
of the CPM s experiment -n West Bengal 
t Ashok M tru If wtnote 7 
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The CPM had two options rapid expanse n of the party or restructur 
mg of the local government Communists generally understand better 
than most the complexities of building and sustaining reliable institutions 
The communist leaders of Bengal therefore probably knew well that 
rapid expansion would destroy the party as a cohesive and disciplined 
political force Instead of attracting loyal and committed cadres the party 
would draw opportunists seeking the rewards ot power The party might 
then grow but the leadership would not be able to utilize it to translate 
its goals into effective rural reform Thus the CPM must have decided to 
restructure local government The strategy has been to control the pan 
chayats through CPM sympathizers while leaving the disciplined party 
cadres to play the crucial supervisory role over the local governmental 
institutions 

Who are these sympathizers now manning the panchayats The 
results of my interviews with sixty members of gram panchayats are sum 
manzed in Table 3 3 Because these interviews were always earned out in 
group situations which included members of the local community it was 
difficult for the respondents to hide the length of their party involvement 
as well as their ownership of land and the mode of land use Considenng 
however that there are about 28 000 members who won gram panchayat 
seats on a CPM ticket a sample of sixty is by no means representative 
The accuracy of the sample is nevertheless somewhat greater than its size 
would suggest as a degree of control was built into its selection by choos 
rag areas of CPM strength (Burdwan) and weakness (Midnapote) The 
emerging profile reveals that the majority elected on a CPM ticket are 
party sympathizers rather than full members small landowners rather 
than landless or sharecroppers and utilize hired labor to cultivate their 
lands 


Table 3 1 Political and C/ai s Profile of the Members of Oram Panthayuts 

Table 3 3 A Political Profile 


Relationship with the CPM 

Distribution in ’/ 

Opportunists 1 

(1 ess than two years of party involvement) 

133 

Sympathizers 

(overtwo years of party involvement) 

38 3 

Part time members 
(over five years of party work) 

■n 7 

Full time members 
(card carrying members) 

61 


The assumption here is that those who started getting involved with the CPM only after 
to powe had jsac atlons 


i 
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Table 3 3 B Vocation 


Type of work 

Distribution in / 

Agriculturalist 

601 

Landless agricultural laborers 

83 

Non agriculturalists 

31 6 

(mainly teachers and social workers) 


Table 3 3C 

Land Ownership 

Sere of holding in acres 

Distribution in / 

0-2 

83 

2-5 

69 

6-10 

19 4 

10 and above 

28 

Table 3 315 

Mode of Land Use 1 

Land use 

Distribution in / 

Only family labor 

0 

Use hired labor 

833 

Use sharecroppers 

16 7 


1 Breakdown is for agriculturalists only (see Table 3 3 B) 


A ^considerable minority are not agriculturalists at all but rather 
teachers and social workers The significance of this minority is greater 
than the numbers reveal as the non agriculturalists were generally more 
politicized and tn positions of leadership within the panchayats Thus in 
Midnapore for example a survey of 515 pradhans (heads of the gram 
panchayats) by the district administration revealed that 217 of them were 
teachers Of these 207 had an educational level of at least a B A 
degree 35 Being more educated and politicized rural based teachers were 
tn positions of gram panchayat leadership out erf all proportion to their 
numbers 

This overall profile is consistent with several other pieces of evidence 
The District Panchayat Officer in Midnapore estimated the social 
backgrounds of gram panchayat members in his distnet as follows 20 per 
cent well-off landowners, 30 percent small farmers 20 percent landless 
and bargardars and 30 percent teachers 36 Considering that his sample 

35 Information from District Panchayat Officer Midnapore West Bengal 

36 Inf non from 9>e as above 
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included both CPM and non-CFM panchayat members the higher per 
centage of well off landowners here does not really contradict the results 
of my survey Confidence in the survey results was also enhanced because 
the results meshed well with the CPM s criteria for who would be given 
electoral tickets As a local committee secretary explained Those who 
were with the movement were given tickets The candidates were gener 
ally from lower peasantry or non cultivating groups such as teachers 37 
The pre dominan ce of party sympathizers small landowners and teachers 
in my sample accords well with these criteria for selection 
At other levels of panehayats the socio political profile of the mem 
bers is somewhat different The panchayat sanutt (block level) member 
ship closely parallels the nature of partv organization in the block In well 
organized blocks the sabhapati (head of the block panchayat) is usually 
a party member Midnapore and Burdwan provided contrasting cases In 
Midnapore only eight of the fiftv two sabhapatis were party members 
while in Burdwan as many as 70 percent of the blocks were headed by 
members These variations of course reflect the varying party strength 
m the two districts In terms of social composition however the member 
ship in both areas was similar more or less equally divided between small 
peasantry middle peasantry and teachers 38 
Because the party tends to be deeply entrenched at; the district level 
the ztla pariskad (district panchayat ) is very much controlled by promi 
nent party members From the perspective of this study however the 
district panehayats are of lesser interest Tasks of rural reform have been 
assigned to lower level panehayats The block level panehayats are thus 
ui charge of all activities related fo land reform The village level pan 
chayats are in turn responsible for administering the Food For Work 
Program credit and agricultural inputs for small landholders, and many 
rural development projects m their respective areas 
Given the social and political composition of the lower level pan 
chayats what deductions can we make about the functioning of these 
reconstructed local governmental institutions in the context of reformist 
rural development? First, the new panehayats of Bengal represent a sharp 
break from the past political patterns m rural India There may be some 
similarities between the Bengal pattern and those of other states where 
middle castes are becoming politically prominent But these similarities 
are more superficial than real The political contribution of middle castes 
in such states as Uttar Pradesh is to tilt the policy process m favor of com 
mercial agriculture By contrast, politicized lower middle classes of 

37 Interview Maujam Hussain (footnote 11) 

38 Based on information provided by the offices of the party secretaries of Midnapore and 
Burdwan respectively 
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West Bengal committed to party goals represent a qualitatively diffe r 
ent pattern The panchayat membership in West Bengal, and m most 
parts of India (except for possibly Kerala) has never been so free of 
landlord and nch peasant domination as m contemporary West Bengal 
The CPM has thus achieved what no other Indian political force has been 
able to achieve as yet namely comprehensive penetration of the conn 
tryside without depending on large landowners From this perspective it 
may not be an exaggeration to argue that the politics of West Bengal are 
undergoing a fundamental structural change While the class structure 
remains intact, not only has institutional penetration been achieved but 
also institutional power has been transferred from the hands of the 
dominant propertied groups to a politicized lower middle strata 
The role of the party in this transition has of course been central 
Through its core as well as its auxiliary members the CPM has combined 
class with political criteria in selecting its supporters These supporters 
tiding the wave of the CPM s popularity now man the local governments 
across the province The resulting penetration is not as deep and as per 
manent as would follow if all the sympathizers were actually hardened 
members The results are nevertheless impressive First the new mstitu 
tional arrangements bvpass the traditional pattern of the political elite 
building their support through the landed notables And second the 
degree of organizational and ideological linkage between the CPM 
leadership and their supporters in the rural areas is considerably more 
than often achieved in Indian politics In other words the new panchayats 
represent two interlinked patterns of political change an organizational 
penetration of the center into the periphery and a simultaneous shift in 
the class basis of institutional power 
While structural change may be emphasized in enthusiastic terms 
three important qualifications should be noted First the change ism the 
organization ol regime power and in the underlying class alliances rather 
than m the class structure To what extent a shift ui the former can uiflu 
ence the latter is, from the theoretical stance of this study an empirical 
question further examined below Second the structural political change 
is not from the upper to the lower classes but rather from the former to 
an in between group Nowhere, for example are the landless or the 
sharecroppers in prominent political positions The new office holders 
are either from lower middle peasant backgrounds or from such petty 
bourgeois” backgrounds as teaching And lastly the majority of the new 
office holders are party supporters rather than party activists The ques- 
tion for analysis now is this given that political change is both significant 
and yet somewhat limited, what is the likely impact of this change on the 
CPM’s capacity to implement policies for the rural poor? 
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Wherever the party is well organized the social origins of panchayat 
members are not likely to be a major impediment to the government s 
redistnbution programs for the niral poor Several conditions facilitate 
such an outcome First the social backgrounds of political reprcsenta 
lives are important as they sensitize us to the types of interests these 
actors may bnng to bear on their political roles A communist party seeks 
to define the roles of its followers m the image of the party The more dis 
ciplmed a party therefore and the more incorporated political actors are 
into the party the less significant are their social backgrounds as guides 
to their polihcal behavior As the CPM is a reasonably well disciplined 
party in the areas where party organization is strong partv followers as 
governmental representatives are likely to comply with leadership direc 
tives 

Even where party representatives do not control governmental institu 
nons i id in the lower levels of panchayats this is in the majority of cases 
the patterned linkages between the party and government are also likely 
to facilitate compliance Party members are actively involved in the 
supervision of the panchayats During my visits to the panchayats it 
became clear that the major local governmental decisions were made in 
continuous informal and formal consultation with the local party rep 
resentatives If in a given area there were no party members the block 
representative attempted to provide the supervisory role Here how 
ever the oversight was weaker Aside from supervision there are built in 
incentives in the current arrangement for the new representatives to com 
ply with the party program As the new political elite who have displaced 
traditional local notables these panchayat members owe their political 
power to the party As long as they wish to share the benefits of power 
compliance with central directives is likely to be maintained 

All this is not to suggest that the social background of the reprcsenta 
tives is inconsequential If the members were from large land-owning 
backgrounds the prospects of implementing redistributive programs 
through them would not be very good rhe lower middle class origins of 
the majority of the representatives are of consequence as these members 
are not likely to oppose redistributive programs Many of these programs 
will not directly affect the socio-economic interests of the panchayat 
members Thus given that the polihcal interests of the new members will 
be enhanced by pursuing redistnbution policies compliance with the 
party program is likely The major exceptions to this will be twofold less 
than enthusiastic compliance wherever the party organization is weak 
and reluctance to implement those programs that benefit the landless or 
the sharecroppers at the expense of all land-owning groups including the 
small and medium landowners 
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Party supervision of local governmental activities also minimizes the 
corrupt and non developmental waste of scarce public resources As is 
well known local public and bureaucratic officials in conjunction with 
local notables have often in the past frittered away developmental 
resources While I am not suggesting that those belonging to the CPM arc 
somehow above these practices the institutional arrangements of the 
CPM are aimed at minimizing these problems These arrangements 
include close party supervision of panchayats an open accounting sjstem 
for panchayats (all accounts have to be periodically written on 
blackboards tor venfic ition by the community and the party) a shift of 
developmental resources trom the entrenched bureaucracy to the new 
panchayats and the designation of the local bureaucracy as an executive 
arm serving the locally elected governments While the etfectiveness of 
this arrangement is further investigated below the last point about pan 
chayat-burcducracy relations requires further comment 

Aside trom the penetration of the countryside a related goal ot the 
panchayats is to tame the local bureaucracy According to a new 1 iw 
passed in J977 the bureaucrats it each level — district block and village 
— are from now on to be the executive arm of the parallel elected gov 
ernments The hitherto powerful district commissioners ire m other 
words from now on to take their orders from the elected zila parnhad 
Similarly the activities of such local czars as the block development 
officers and of others such as the junior land relorni officers and the 
kanun gos (local level administrators) are now to be earned out in close 
co operation with the panchuyat samitis and the gram panchayats 

How effective arc these attempts to tame the bure tucracy likely to 
be 9 Given that the power of local bureaucracy has long been considera 
ble and that it has conic to be icccpted by the respective communities as 
such the transition will have to be sustained for quite some time before 
sigmfic »nt change is manifest The key to a long term shift in authority 
will be the extent to which the elected officials become full time office 
workers combining the red with the expert The elected officials 
already have legal luthority over the bureaucrats Moreover as the 
elected officials carry the support of the party in government the threat 
of transfers is an important power resource in the hands ot the political 
elite Hie legal and the informal power resources should therefore allow 
some compliance from the bureaucrats 

C onvcrsdy however the well established bureaucrats possess all the 
skills for administering a district or a block or a village Political control 
over the activities of the bureaucrats will necessitate the newly elected 
repiesentatives gaming considerable familiarity with such bureaucratic 
tasks as how land records arc maintained how accounts are kept what 
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the system of files is and how development proj ects are designed and co 
ordmated While none of these skills is intrinsically difficult to acquire — 
especially considering that over 50 percent of the heads of gram pan 
chayats and 70 percent of the heads of panchayat samrns have an educa 
tion at least to the level of a B A degree 39 — they will require full time 
work Full time work requires that the remuneration is sufficient to sus 
tain it At present the remuneration for being a panchayat officer is min 
imal only party members who receive a regular salary from the party and 
who double up as local government officials are likely to be full time 
office workers In the absence of full time work by elected officials the 
bureaucrats are likely to maintain considerable de facto power The tam 
mg of the bureaucracy in other words, like the success of many other 
aspects of the CPM experiment will remain a function of the further 
development of the party itself 

In the short run certain changes are already evident in the political- 
bureaucratic relationships At the district level the web of political con 
trol over the district commissioner is growing While the distnct commis 
sioners are in part always beholden to local political leaders especially 
the Legislative Assembly members in West Bengal they also now have 
to pay attention to the distnct party leaders and the elected ztla panshad 
officials A significant consequence of this increased control has been the 
changing use of police to quell civil disturbances By influencing the 
distnct commissioner s rulings on when the police may or may not be 
used to settle civil disputes the CPM has sought to neutralize the police 
as a tool of landlord interest This has been especially important in tilting 
the power balance in many of the conflicts between landlords and share 
croppers over the share of crop at harvesting time 40 
At lower levels of bureaucracy also established bureaucrats were dis- 
gruntled with political interference in their work 41 This was a good 
indicator of the curtailment of their powers The panchayat samttts are 
already working closely with the land reform bureaucracy m deciding 
issues of possession and distribution of surplus land In conjunction with 
the party members and the Kisan Sabha the block level members are 
also working with the kanun gos in the registration of bargdrdars At the 
village level the power of the bureaucracy is being curtailed by transfer 

39 Based on information from District Panchayat Officers of Midnapore and Buidwan 
West Bengal 

40 This is necessarily based on the impressions I gained during my village level research in 
both Buidwan and Midnapore The conclusion should therefore be qualified by (1) 
emphasizing its impressionistic nature and (2) noting the limits of my sample This 
issue of the role of police is further discussed under the section on the operation barga 
below 

41 Based on interviews with block level and lower level bureaucrats 
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nng programs formerly administered by it to the new panchayats 
Though the consequences of these changes are discussed below n is 
necessary here to repeat a qualification on the nature of the change itself 
the changes are more significant m areas with a strong party organization 
and less so where it is weak 

To summarize the discussion on panchayats the politicization of pan 
chayats in West Bengal is aimed at a purposive penetration of the coun 
tryside The purpose is to bnng lower and lower middle rural classes 
within the influence of the party It is hoped that by increasing the role of 
these classes in the governing institutions as well as by transferring some 
benefits of development to them the party position will be strengthened 
The past patterns of rural power have involved the political leaders 
bureaucrats and landowners m a tacit pact of domination The new rul 
mg alliance seeks to diversify this pattern by isolating the significance of 
the landed to the social sphere by taming the bureaucracy and by recast 
ing local government to enhance the political role of hitherto excluded 
social groups Panchayats are an integral part of this new pattern of rule 
As institutions however not only are they new and fragile but they are 
also manned by small landowning groups instead of the poorest of the 
poor A similar social basis of power has been noted for the party and the 
Kisan Sabha Given that the CP M regime wishes to pursue anti poverty 
policies the question follows as to the capacity of the given political 
arrangements to facilitate a redistributive orientation I now turn my 
attention to an analysis of this issue 

The Attack on Rural Poverty 

The CPM regime has utilized its political organization to improve the hv 
mg conditions of the rural poor The attack on poverty is multi pronged 
Some programs have been accorded priority some are also more success 
ful than others While the short term results are less than spectacular 
some concrete achievements have been made and the foundations for 
systematic reforms are being laid If sustained over time these efforts 
promise to mitigate rural poverty by planned political intervention In 
what follows, I analyze the CPM s attempts to implement three major 
programs land reforms especially tenancy reform programs for small 
fanners mainly credit for sharecroppers and employment and wage 
schemes for the landless laborers The analysis focuses on the links be 
tween political organization and these redistribution programs 

In order to appreciate and understand the attempted solutions it is first 
important to get some sense of the nature of the poverty problem in West 
Bengal In general the problem is both massive and complex The per 
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Tibia 3 4 „af Land. tnWat Bengal 

by Stze Class of Operational Holdings 1953 1972 


1953 1954 1961 1962 1971 1972 


Size class of household 
operational holding 
(in acres) 

Percent Percent 

age of age of 

house area 

holds operated 

Percent Percent 
age of age of 

house- area 
holds operated 

Percent Percent 

age of age of 

house area 

holds operated 

Landless 1 

0S9j 


33 9 

— 

30 94 

[ — 


i 

| 

48 55 


■48 6 


[50 74 

0 005-1 

47 66] 

390 

14 7, 

23 

19 80 

1 434 

1-2.5 

1661 

10 49 

16 90 

11 50 

22 42 

20 45 

2 5-5 

17 52 

23 27 

19 70 

27 90 

15 77 

28 94 

5-10 

12 15 

31 38 

12 40 

32 20 

8 95 

3105 

10-20 

4 14 

20 78 

380 

19 10 

187 

12 32 

20 and above 

1031 

11 18 

0 70 

660 

0 25 

290 


1 The drastic change in the numbers of the “landless between 1953-4 and 1961 2 reflects a 
change ui survey procedure 

Source Government of India National Sample Survey Eighth Round for 19534 Seven 
teenth Round for 1961 2 and Twenty-Sixth Round for 1971 2 

centage of the rural population living m conditions of poverty has for 
decades hovered around the 65 percent mark 42 This contrasts with the 
all India average of about 45 50 percent (Table 2 5) The overall 
inequalities as measured by the Gun coefficient of consumption patterns 
also reflect little change in the pattern over the last two decades 45 
Data on access to land (Table 3 4) reveal that over the years larger 
landholdings have been breaking down This reflects several trends at 
work Under the pressure of land laws large holdings have often been 
divided among family members or broken up and sold in parcels Inherit 
ance laws further tend to divide up landholdings While these trends con 
tribute to the breakup of large holdings they do not necessarily mean 
gains for the lower rural classes nor do these trends mean that the family 
incomes of large landholders necessanly decrease (as supported by the 
unchanging patterns of inequality of consumption) The breakup of the 
old zamtndans has probably also contributed to the above trend That the 
breakup of the largest estates did not reach the rural poor is in turn 
made clear by the fact that at the bottom end of the scale the percentage 
of the landless and the marginal peasants (taken together) has if any 
thing continued to increase At over 50 percent of the rural population 
this combined group comprises the bulk of the rural poor 
In terms of land use while the overall tenancy has declined over the 
years sharecropping has increased m comparison to fixed rent tenancy 

42 SeeAhiuwaha Rural poverty 43 Ibid 
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Table 3 7 Food and Rite Production at West Bengal 1961 1981 

Penod 

Average food production 
(million tons) 

Average nee producuon 
(million tons) 

1961-6 

54 4 

49 6 

1966-71 

635 

55 1 

1971-6 

74 7 

61 9 

1976-81 

78 3 

66 8 


Source Government of "West Bengal Directorate of Agriculture Estimates of area and 
production of principal crops In West Bengal (Calcutta 1982) 

Table 3 8 Annual Rates of Grontk in West Bengal 1961 1981 


Growth rates in 


Annual rate { / ) 


Food production 2 9 

Rice production 2 2 

Rice acreage 0 8 

Rice productivity 1 4 


Source Government of West Bengal Directorate of Agriculture Estimates of an a and 
production of principal crops m West Bengal 


versely it would take a romantic ideologue to suggest that redistribution 
of assets would largely eliminate rural poverty 
Prior to the analysis of reforms it should also be noted that there is no 
obvious evidence within West Bengal to suggest a decline in food produc 
tion The agricultural growth rates have continued to hover around 3 per 
cent Hus was the case prior to the CPM coming to power and has 
remained so since As Table 3 7 documents food production in general 
and noe production in particular have steadily increased And as Table 
3 8 suggests the bulk of this increase stems from improvements in pro- 
ductivity There is therefore no reason as yet to fear that the CPM s 
reform programs have been detrimental to the growth process 44 


Land Reforms 

Once ui power the CPM faced the option of focusing its efforts either on 
the redistribution of above ceiling surplus lands or on tenancy reform 
During its first term the leadership chose to concentrate on ‘ operation 
barga [sharecropping] a form of tenancy reform aimed at improving the 
conditions of the bargardars In order to analyze why this choice was 

44 For further evidence generally supportive of this conclusion see James K Boyce Ag 
ncultural growth in West Bengal 1949 50 to 1980-81 a review of the evidence 
Economic and Political Weekly of Agriculture) 19 13(1984) A9 A16 
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made one has to first understand the reluctance of the leadership to 
tackle the issue of surplus land 

As is known the legislation prescribing limits on land ownership has 
not been successfully implemented in West Bengal (or in any part of India 
for that matter) According to Binoy Chowdhry the Minister of Land 
Revenue the lowering of ceilings in 1972 should have resulted m as much 
as 3 million acres of surplus land available for redistnbution in West Ben 
gal 41 In actuality however less than 40 000 acres have been successfully 
redistributed 46 Even this has not always reached the needy An under 
standirgofwhy this has happened and with what consequences lsessen 
tial for comprehending the difficulties of dealing with the land redistnbu 
tion problem in the current context: 

Land ceiling laws have occasionally led landowners to sell their lands 
or more often to transfer them legally to various real or imagined mdi 
viduals and organizations while maintaining de facto control over then- 
property In addition the land records in West Bengal due to the histor 
ical conditions of the zammdan system are of very poor quality As a 
consequence under the current conditions it is impossible to locate the 
surplus land by legal and bureaucratic means This is especially prob- 
lematic because local bureaucrats are often easily bribed to falsify land 
records From a legal perspective one might therefore conclude that there 
is little or no surplus land available for the West Bengal government to 
acquire From a more political standpoint however there is as much as 
2 2 5 million acres ot above ceiling land currently held as benami land 
The complexity of benami land can best be exemplified by some of the 
actual cases I enoountered dunng my research 47 

Case I Bahchak Area Midnapore 

The big landlord family is an old ‘iamtndan family Fifteen to twenty years back 
they used to own 500 acres Now they own 270 acres The rest they have sold Of 
the land they have kept 150 acres is between the four sons and held benami 120 
acres is kept as religious land All four sons are m business One is a well known 
cinema producer in Calcutta He was also the anchal pradhan (head of local gov 
emment) in the cx Congress government The second son had a nee mill in 
Bahchak but was killed in 1970 by the Naxahtes Two other sons own a cinema 
and live m Bahchak Two managers live in the old mansion Seventy to eightv bar 
gardars work the land They also live on the family property 


45 Interview Binoy Chowdhry (footnote 6) 

46 The figures refer to land distributed under the Land Reforms Act See Government of 
Weal Bengal Land reforms in West Bengal a statistical report (Land Revenue Depart 
ment Calcutta 1981) 

47 The cases are based on information gathered from local party cadres and pandwyat 
members m the respective areas fhe information was often checked for accuracy in 
conversations with other members of be local un ty 
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Case 2 Daspur Area Midnapore 

A money lending family They own 44 acres Father is dead Two sons own 22 
acres between them The mother and the third son also own 22 acres Two of the 
sons work m the city Most of the land is on harga Some land is under the per 
sonal supervision of the third son He uses hired labor 

Case 3 KakshaArea Burdwan 

Hmejotedars (landlords) are in possession of 3000 acres Five of these use hargar 
dars and hired labor Some of them have additional urban incomes One of them 
has many contracts m bus routes His brother in law was an M L A in the Con 
gress government Four landlords use hired labor Most of the land is benanu 

All of these cases are fairly typical and represent varying situations 
within which land that was formerly surplus (land over 15 acres for a fam 
tly of 5) is now held on to as benanu land If the CPM government ever 
hopes to acquire this land several implications for action are clear from 
the nature of the land situation itself First of all new legislation will be 
needed to make benami land illegal This will require making many past 
transactions retroactively illegal and redefining the family in a much 
stricter sense Such legislation now passed by the CPM government 
awaits approval from the Indian Central Government 411 

In addition to new legislation the implementation of these iaws will not 
be possible through the established bureaucracy It would have to involve 
the active participation of the local population Aside from the issue of 
mobilized political support community particip ition will be necessary 
for identifying benami land and the prospective beneficiaries Because 
attempts to establish local land reform committees are bound to resem 
ble a revolutionary situation that might bnng about central intervention 
the CPM was reluctant in its first term to move m this direction At the 
time of writing thus however the CPM Whs seriously considering this pol 
icy option 

Finally the active involvement of the citizenry in property redistnbu 
tion is an inherently volatile task It is likely to release considerable pent 
up frustrations including excesses If constitutional limits of property 
and order are to be observed any mobilization effort will also have to be 
controlled Controlled mobilization is however fraught with difficulties 
It requires a large number of loyal and disciplined cadres who combine 
the functions of information supply and mobilization and who are also 
close followers of party directives Because the CPM does not possess a 
party structure of this nature it is probably wise of the leadership to have 
avoided tackling the issue of redistribution of surplus land so far 

Whether the CPM will m the future make a concerted effort to acquire 

48 Interview Btnoy Chowdhiy (footnote 6) 
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benam land remains unclear While the party development remains 
uneven the new panchayats enhance the CPM s capacity to combine cen 
tralxzation and decentralization aimed at reform In order to strengthen 
this new political arrangement however the CPM is moving slowly The 
panchayat samitis already have land reform comrriittees working closely 
with the junior land reform officers in the block offices However this 
work is aimed not at acquiring new land but at identifying beneficianes 
of the land already in the possession of the state Both Bmoy Chowdhry 
and Ashok Mitra argued that this will be a learning experience for the 
panchayats 49 The new legislation is now m the works presumably to be 
implemented once the center approves The slow movement towards the 
issue of land redistribution has of course invoked criticism from both the 
left (not fast enough’) and the nght (movmg toward a dangerous law and 
order situation ’) 50 A more objective perspective regarding the CPM 
however must note its political maturity in slowly testing the feasibility 
frontier 51 rather than running headlong into adventurous schemes 
While the CPM regime has only cautiously proceeded on the issue of 
benarru land it has undertaken a concerted effort to register the share 
croppers A registered sharecropper can enjoy legal protection already 
on the books for sharecroppers including secunty of tenure and modified 
rents In the past these protections have not been very effective owing 
to the informal nature of much tenancy The burden of prdof that a tenant 
was indeed a legal tenant and thus protected by tenancy laws has 
hitherto been on the tenant himself Sharecropping laws have therefore 
been inherently biased against the sharecroppers This legal bias has also 
been reinforced by socio economic inequalities Because the sharecrop 
pers often depend on tht goodwill of the landowner for their livelihood 
it is understandable that they are reluctant to invoke the wrath of these 
landowners by pursuing legalistic demands In the past the landlord- 
sharecropper relationship has therefore been marked by an insecurity of 
tenure and levels of rent that many would consider exploitative 
To alter these conditions the CPM has thrown the weight of the party 
and the state behind the sharecroppers Once in power the CPM govern 
meat moved quickly to amend the land reform laws m order to transfer 
the burden of proof regarding who is a sharecropper to the landowners 
Under this new amendment one who claims to be a sharecropper has the 
legal nghts of a sharecropper until a landlord can prove to the contrary in 


49 Same interviews as m footnotes 6 and 7 above 

50 Fora left critique use Ashok Rudra “Two steps backward the nght critique can 
often be seen in such newspapers as Vk Statesman 

5 1 The useful metaphor was suggested by Ashok Mitra see footnote 7 above 
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the courts Such laws are genera y with n t it ur Ut i 1 the pr v n 
cial governments In this case however the Governor ot West Bengal 
an authority more closely associated with the center than with the CPM 
decided that this amendment needed presidential ipproval The bi is of 
the Central Government of India towards the propertied and against 
both the CPM and the lower classes was clearest m the j duct ince ot the 
President to sign this amendment It took the center six months to give 
the presidential approval a tune period long enough to allow the eviction 
of quite a few tenants by landowners 
In the wake of this new law the CPM has undertaken an intensive 
dnve to register sharecroppers across the state Termed operation 
barga the program has sought (1) to identity areas with a concentration 
of sharecroppers (2) to send m teams of bureaucrats and membei s of the 
party and Kisan Sabha to meet inform and politicize the sharecroppers 
and (3) eventually after field verification and other actions to register 
sharecroppers as legal sharecroppers Once they are registered it is 
hoped that the vulnerability of the bargaidurs to eviction will be reduced 
It is further hoped that over a longer period of time an improved incentive 
structure will contnbute both to rising incomes and agr in in productivity 
How well has operation barga worked 9 As all measures of success 
are relative the CPM s accomplishments have to be put in perspective 
Less than 60 000 sharecroppers were registered over the last three 
decades in West Bengal In about five years however the CPM regime 
has succeeded in registenng over 1 2 million bargardars 14 Compared to 
the past performance of the Congress and other governments m the area 
therefore the CPMs current success is spectacular Had this type of 
program been undertaken in a concerted manner by past regimes the hv 
mg conditions of Bengal s bargardars might well have already undergone 
some important improvements In the light of this evidence I hive come 
to the view that if sustained the CPM s programs promise to have a long 
term impact on the living conditions of the rural poor However when 
the record is compared to the size of the problem — there may be 1 S to 
2 million tenant families m West Bengal* — one s enthusiasm has to be 
restrained More important here than the assessment of success how 

52 The new act was passed in September 1977 As the presidential assent however took 
six months it was officially announced in The C akutia Co ate West Bengal Act 
XXXIV only on February 3 1978 

53 Interview D Bandopadhyay Land Reforms Commissioner West Bengal 
November 2 1981 

54 See Government of West Bengal Land reform in Wesr Bengal mtiitica! report VII 
(Board of Revenue Calcutta I982> 

55 interview Binoy Ctxwdhry (footnote 6} 
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ever is the analysis of conditions that have facilitated or hindered oper 
ation barga 

A seemingly simple task of registering sharecroppers strikes at some of 
the fundamentals of the traditional rural social structure The act of 
registration involves state intervention m and modification of long estab 
lished social relations This intervention is moreover aimed at modify 
ing the megahtanan relationship between the landowners and the share 
croppers The new laws aim to reduce the landowners control of and 
income from their property while increasing the rights and income of 
those who work the land — the sharecroppers Such a change from above 
is resisted by the landowners and is only hesitatingly embraced by the 
sharecroppers While the resistance of the landowners is understandable 
that of the sharecroppers requires comment 
The sharecroppers depend on landlords goodwill for their livelihood 
While an opportunity to improve one s socio economic status is a power 
ful motivating force an uncertainty about whether or not the change will 
lead to improvement remains an obstacle Because what is offered is 
mere registration without any convincing guarantees that access to land 
will continue uninterrupted rational” calculations lead the bargardar to 
approach the offers of political outsiders with hesitation The rational is 
moreover buttressed by the traditional Pre capitalist social relations are 
built around bonds of reciprocity The resulting value system does not 
easily legitimize a straightforward calculated pursuit of gam especially if 
it is at the expense of those with whom there are some ties The reluctance 
of the bargardars to embrace the CPM s programs enthusiastically are 
thus rooted m both rational and traditional considerations 
The emphasis on a reluctance built into the social structure is not to 
suggest that under the right conditions the reluctance does not dissolve 
leading to a wholehearted embrace of change These right conditions in 
West Bengal however have to be created politically Here we do not 
have a case of widespread class conflict upon the backs of which the com 
munists can nde Rather reformist change is being politically generated 
The interaction of soaal-structural conditions with the party the govern 
ment and the bureaucracy therefore deserves further analysis 
The CPM regime has utilized both the bureaucracy and the party (in 
eluding the Kisan Sabha) to implement operation barga The bureau 
cratic half of the program is under the jurisdiction of a senior civil servant 
with impeccable credentials in implementing land reforms 56 Because the 

56 The individual in question is D Baadopadhyay He made his reputation as an effective 
land reformer under Hare Krishna Konar Then he moved to New Delhi for a while 
Once the CPM ministry was formed in West Bengal Mr Bandopadhy&y was especially 
asked back to help implement the new government s programs 
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senior c v 1 servant was appo ntcd especially f r the implcmentat on f 
land reforms continuous momentum for operation barget is generated 
from the top The next rung of relevant civil servants arc the Assistant 
District Magistrates (ADMs) in charge of land reforms and land settle 
ment at the district level Most of these are young officers of the Indian 
Administrative Services (IAS) They think of their positions as tunpoi 
ary and so their primary consideration is task completion as a means ot 
upward mobility There was no evidence of obstruction ot or enthusiasm 
for operation barga at this level The primary iob of the ADMs was to 
instruct the lower level bureauciats how to conduct the program and then 
to continue supervising it From the available evidence this work seemed 
to be effectively in progress 37 

The point here is that the upper echelons of the bureaucracy do not 
create hurdles in the implementation of operation barga The same 
however cannot be claimed for the lower level bureaucrats The lower 
level members of the land bureaucracy — the kanun gos and atnrns and 
the Junior Land Reform Officers (JLROs) — generally make up the field 
staff The field staff is in charge of camping in selected village areas 
clarifying the new laws m public forums urging the sharecroppers to 
come forward to register explaining the benefits ventying from the local 
sources the validity of claims and counter claims and finally registering 
the sharecroppers of the area 

It is during this phase of the operation that there is considerable oppor 
tumty for both corruption and class bias The local bure werats often have 
strong local connections including well entrenched relationships with 
the landowners Many field officers I interviewed expressed their per 
sonal dissent regarding the new laws arguing that the rights of the land 
owners should be taken into consideration Moreover is a group these 
are the same officers who have in the past repeatedly colluded with land 
owners to foil attempted land redistribution It would be naive to believe 
that they have all turned over a new leaf under the CPM regime and ire 
now enthusiastically implementing reformist change Paity cadres 
repeatedly complained about corruption and the class bias of the 
administration While some of these complaints were self serving ~ and 
there was little evidence to support this at the upper levels ot bureaucracy 
— at lower levels the party perspective indeed had a ring of truth 

This is not to suggest that in the absence of bureaucrattc hurdles oper 
ahon barga would have been considerably more successful It would 
have made some difference but the primary variable m the success of 

57 This conclusion is based on long interviews with the ADMs in Burdwao and Midna 
pore This information was further confirmed by the potential adversaries of the 
ADMs ]y the members of tbc e ala 
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implementation is not the bureaucracy but rather the party In my visits 
to the operation barga sites it became clear that wherever the party or 
the Kisan Sabha had carried out prolonged propaganda and organization 
work the bargardars were more willing to come forward to register The 
pnor politicization increases the sense of efficacy while reducing the fear 
of dependence m the bargardars Moreover visible party presence now 
perceived as the presence of state power created a sense of sustained 
external support In a local struggle involving inherently unequal social 
actors sustained external support on the side of the underdog was esseti 
tial to modify the power balance Active party involvement further 
minimized bureaucratic corruption while short circuiting the bureaucrat- 
landlord alliance In other words the role of the party was central in over 
coming socio structural and bureaucratic obstacles enabling the govern 
ment s reformist intervention to achieve a modicum of success 
Because the party organization and presence is uneven within West 
Bengal so was the success of “operation barga Where the party is 
strong the program was doing well where the party is weak the success 
was more limited For example dunng my visits the registration drive 
was considerably more successful m the districts of Burdwan and Twenty 
Four Parganas areas with strong party presence than in a weak party 
area n imely Murshidabad The ratio of registered bargardars to the 
agrarian population was 0 133 for Burdwan 0 115 for Twenty Four Par 
ganas and only 0 084 for Murshidabad 38 
Members of the land bureaucracy m West Bengal often attributed the 
problems of operation barga to the middle peasant nature of the 
CPM s rural support 59 The argument was that members of both the 
Kisan Sabha and the new panchayats owned land and used sharecroppers 
to have it cultivated As such the argument continued the party s own 
supporters were not backing a program that would undermine their 
interests I did not find evidence in support of this argument While many 
members of the Kisan Sabha and the new panchayats own land, they are 
mostly smallholders In the majority of the cases the mode of land use 
was not sharecropping but personal supervision with hired labor (see 
Fable 3 3) The more prominent members of the panchayats are often not 
even agncultur ilists but rural based teachers and social workers To the 

5h Based on operation barga statistics provided -by the Government of West Bengal 
/ and tvjorms tn West Bengal {1982) and agricultural working population figures (cul 
tivators and agricultural laborers) from Government of West Bengal Economic 
rrvirvt PITS <) statistical appendix (Calcutta 1979) Table 2 4 
5^ This almost appeared to be the bureaucratic Une on operation barga Senior a vil ser- 
vants hke D B indopudhyay {footnote 51) and S Sarkar Director of Land Surveys 
West Bengal both stressed n {hiring interviews It was also repeated at lower levels of 
bureautmv 
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extent then that the social origins ot the CPM s rural support add a class 
bias to the party one has to conclude that the bias is more likely to be 
against the landless laborers (against higher wages) and not against share 
croppers or the issue of land redistribution Even this conclusion would 
rest on a too simplistic view of political behavior resulting pnmanly from 
class interests it would ignore issues of political interests and ideological 
commitment 

The members of the party and the bureaucracy blamed each other for 
the shortcomings while claiming the successes The evidence suggests a 
more complex pattern at work The obstacles are rooted m the social 
structure the lower level of bureaucracy and the uneven development of 
the party Conversely the forces pushing toward success are the result of 
momentum generated by the top government leaders and bureaucrats as 
well as by the action of the party and the Kisan Sabha The role of the 
party itself was central Because party development is uneven so is the 
success of operation barga 

Knowing the problems of the lower level bureaucracy ind the uneven 
development of the party the CPM leadership has undertaken the recon 
struction of the panchayats The role of the panchayats in the operation 
barga however has not been significant This is mainly due to the new 
ness of the panchayats Operation barga got under way about the same 
time as the elections for the panchayats were being held (summer 1978) 

Operation barga has involved both political and administrative eompo 
nents The political and mobilization tasks have so t u been the responsi 
bihty of the party while the legal and administrative tasks have been 
handled by the bureaucracy In other words the implementation ot op 
eration barga has involved both the red and the expert roles In 
their early life the panchayat members are neither all that red nor to 
any degree expert As the institutional development of the panchayats 
proceeds they are likely to become active in various land retorm 
activities In this early intensive drive to register sharecroppers however 
their role has not been all that significant 

The partial success in registering West Bengal s sh irecroppers has thus 
resulted from the manner in which the CPM authorities h ivt used regime 
power Once m control the leadership has utilized both the party indthe 
governmental resources to implement operation barga The party s 
capacity (!) to penetrate the countryside without being co opted by the 
landed classes and (2) to facilitate controlled mobilization of the share 
croppers to buttress state power for reform has been the decisive vari ible 
in success Social reform has been in other words a function of the 
nature of the regime controlling state power 

The next issue that needs to be investigated is the impact of rcgistrat on 
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on the actual living conditions of the sharecroppers The issue is complex, 
in part because improvements in living conditions manifest themselves 
over a long time and in part because improvements invo’ve tangible and 
intangible changes Psychological gains from increased security of tenure 
a sense of efficacy in the local community absence of fear and depen 
dence on local notables and substitution of independent social action for 
the ethos of servitude are all significant but difficult to measure and there- 
fore difficult to assess in a concrete manner The suggestion is not that all 
these changes are occurring and that the only problem is the r measure 
ment and documentation Rather the point is that if politicization is sus- 
tained and if the state support for the underprivileged is maintained both 
material and non material improvements in the living conditions of the 
bargafdars are likely to result 

In order to assess the changes in economic conditions I surveyed 300 
registered sharecropper households These households were spread over 
three districts Twenty Four Parganas Burdwan and Midnapore Once 
agam this is by no means a statistically representative sample of West 
Bengal It nevertheless provides a good indication of how the reform 
measures have or have not been working at the ground level The results 
are reported in Table 3 9 They broadly tend to support the conclusion 
that CPM s operation barga has had a considerable positive impact on 
living conditions of the poor sharecroppers 

Questions 1 2 and 3 of the survey help chart out a profile of who has- 
been affected most by the reform measures The majority among those 
who have lost control of their lands — nearly 80 percent — were absentee 
landlords (see question 3 Table 3 9) Those gaming control in turn are 
largely small and marginal peasants — 85 percent own less than 1 acre of 
their own land (question 2 T able 3 9) The amount of land these margi 
nal peasants have secured iccess to is also relatively small — less than 1 
acre for 66 percent and between 1 and 2 acres for an additional 25 percent 
(question 1 Table 3 9) It is thus fair to conclude that the CPM s refonns 
have hurt absentee landowners while benefiting the inseeure sharecrop 
pen The reason to highlight such a simple conclusion with data is the rar 
ity of such an outcome within India 

Questions 4 6 ind 7 refer to the problem of debt and are discussed 
below What is most important for the immediate discussion are the 
results to question 5 This question was aimed at finding out what had 
happened to the share of the crop since registration As the result mdi 
cates the crop share has increased since registration in nearly 70 percent 
of the cases For the majority erf these cases this increase has been from 
an even sharing of the crop between the sharecropper and the landowner 
to the sharecropper now keeping the legal share of 75 percent This shift 
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Table 3 9 The Impact of Opeiatton Barga Household Sun ey of 
Registered Sharecroppers 



Question 

Tabulated answers 

1 

How much sharecropping land 

Below 1 acre 

1 2 acres 2 5 acres 


did you register' 5 

66? 

25? 9% 

2 

Do you own any land other than the land 
held under a sharecropping agreement 

No 

Yes 


' Under 1 acre 

More than I acre 



37 / 49/ 

14/ 

3 

Where does the landowner live 9 

In or around the village Elsewhere 



19? 

81/ 



Before registration 

After registration 

4 

Did the landowner provide any inputs? 

Yes No 

Yes No 



14? 86? 

3 A 97? 

5 

How is the output shared' 5 

Before registration' 

After registration' 



5050 60-40 

50 50 60 40 7525 



87% 13/ 

22V 2/ 66? 

6 

Have you taken out a loan 7 

Yes 

No 



36? 

64? 

7 

If yes to no 6 howdidyou 

Family maintenance Investment 


use the loan 7 

28 A 

72/ 


1 The first share figure refers to the share of the shareciopper Tor example 6040 refers 
to 60 percent of the share belonging to the sharecropper and 40 percent to the Jandowner 
Source based on a survey of 300 households in the districts of Twenty Four Parganas 
Burdwan and Midnapore The surveys were earned out in July-Sept 1983 I would like 
to acknowledge the valuable help of Dr Saj al Basu in supervisui j, the surveys in Burdwan 
and Midnapore 1 did the survey in Twenty Four Parganas 


constitutes a remarkable improvement m the incomes of sharecroppers 
For those who can prove their bargardar status the new laws stipulate 
the ratio of crop sharing Most sharecroppers used to pay higher than the 
legal shares and their registration has now freed them from the old 
arrangements What has caused the old arrangements to snap is of 
course not the mere shift in legal status It is rather the process of pohtwa 
zation whereby the sharecroppers came to understand the law got closer 
to the party and took the final and important step of coming forward to 
register An act of defiance against the traditional patron this act itself 
did more to help implement the sharecropping laws than the refined qual 
mes of the laws 
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In some areas of West Bengal, the party and the government did not 
have to intervene significantly to facilitate implementation The southern 
tracts of Twenty Four Parganas for example have had a long history of 
sharecropper activism Starting from the days of the Tebhaga move 
ment 60 the sharecroppers have long held a view that they are paying an 
unfair proportion to the landowner This local sense of justice bom out 
of memory of historical peasant movements, itself facilitated rapid 
implementation of the new laws Once the laws were proclaimed and 
registration completed most sharecroppers — who are CPM activists m 
any case — tended to hold on to their larger shares 
Sustained party and governmental actions have further contributed to 
the implementation of crop sharing laws m other parts of West Bengal 61 
In case of any dispute between the sharecropper and the landlord the 
sharecropper can now deposit the landlord s legal share with the local 
bureaucracy get a receipt and be free of any legal obligations The land 
lord can then collect his share from the bureaucracy The local police 
have moreover been instructed by the government at minimum to refrain 
from taking sides with the landlords and at maximum to provide the bar 
gardars with protection in conflicts over crop sharing and disputes over 
evictions 62 Wherever the landlords have hired their own 'thugs to settle 
conflicts by force the party has attempted to counter by militant mobih 
zation In an area of Burdwan for example where a landlord shot and 
injured a sharecropper, the party mobilized 5000 supporters within 
twenty four hours These supporters supervised and shouted slogans as 
the crop was cut the share divided and each party — the injured share 
cropper and the landlord — given his legal portion The landlord also 

60 For a discussion see Hamza Alavi “Peasants and revolution m Gough and Sharma 
teds) involution in South Am esp pp 321 5 

61 I did however find one piece of evidence which would contradict the thrust of this 
argument Of the 300 sharecroppers I interviewed 100 were in Burdwan The share 
these registered sharecroppers were keeping was often no more than half As the party 
organization is quite strong in Burdwan one wonders why the government’s stipulated 
laws are not being implemented there As the sample in each district was quite random 
1 have chosen to put greater thrust in the overall results than in a part of the sample 

62 Thus from a memorandum forwarded by the Office of the Board of Revenue to all land 
administrators including the District Policy Officers clauses 4 and 12 are worth quot 
ing in full Cause 4 “Where the dispute is between the landowner and the recorded 
bargardar the latter should receive fuU protection from the administration in harvest 
mg the crop and getting proper shareof the produce ’Clause 12 Government expects 
that the functionaries at all levels in the district administration should act impartially 
They should always bear in mmd that the weaker sections of the community who have 
so far been deprived of mid denied their legitimate rights and privileges are given full 
benefits and protection that they are entitled to under various laws See Government 
of West Bengal Guidelines for the sediment of harvesting disputes — protectum of bar- 
garden and assignees of vested land (Office of the Board of Revenue Calcutta 1978) 
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backed off from his insistence on evicting the specific sharecropper 6 
The political message for all concerned is increasingly clear The CPM 
intends to take both its legal and its distributive roles seriously Mobilrza 
tion power can be generated but it is controlled mobilization As in the 
incident above mobilization led neither to vengeance nor to a grabbing 
of land As excesses were avoided and only laws implemented the CPM 
remained very much withm its constitutional limits At the same time 
however it effectively neutralized elements of the old alliance of domina 
tion between landlords police and the local thugs It was therefore not 
surprising to notice that the majority of the registered sharecroppers had 
increased their share of the yearly crop So effective has been the CPM s 
strategy of controlled mobilization that the last few years of harvesting 
(1977 81) have been the most peaceful ones in a long time Even some 
landlords I interviewed were appreciative of the CPM for bringing har 
vesting violence a major problem m the past under control 
For the bargardars increased incomes security, and political efficacy 
have been the important positive consequences of registration Some cn 
tics have suggested that such gams must be weighed against the disruptive 
consequences 64 One common criticism focuses on the consequences of 
the breakdown of the old nexus of goodwill between the bargardars and 
the landowners Bargardars it has been argued used to depend on the 
landowners for timely credit and crucial agrarian inputs (implements 
seeds bullocks fertilizer etc ) While the bargardars often paid exploita 
five rates for these goods and services the critical argument continues 
they were at least in the past assured of their timely availability State 
intervention m this relationship has undermined the past elements of 
reciprocity What has come into place instead is a somewhat hostile — 
some may say contractual — relationship The registered sharecroppers 
must therefore increasingly fend for themselves This transition from a 
somewhat protected pre commercial environment to struggling in a mar 
ket like environment is in the short run at least a difficult one 1 he 
psychological costs involved are compounded by the concrete problems 
of how to secure timely credit and inputs 

63 The incident occurred in a village in Kabw I block of Burdwin The various evenls were 
related to me by the local party members In the presence of members of the local com 
mumty and the injured sharecropper The story was later confirmed by the landlord 
himself with the difference that he labelled party representahves as hoodlums 

64 For a criticism of the operation barga which arrives at conclusions quite different 
from mine see Ashok Rudra Two steps backward Disruption in the countryside 
was also emphasized by bureaucrats who wanted to highlight the CPM s failings and 
mamtamedthat operation barga was actually creating more problems for bargetrdan 
rather than alleviating their poverty Interview Mr SC Kol Land Settlement 
Officer Burdwan April 3 1979 
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I also made such an argument in pnnt at an earlier date 65 A closer look 
at the grassroots reality however suggests that this cnhcism is misplaced 
As the answers to question 4 (Table 3 9) make dear input dependency 
of the sharecropper did not alter significantly after registration What is 
of considerable importance is the fact that the majority of the sharecrop 
pers were not receiving any inputs from the landowner even prior to 
registration The common conception that sharecropping involved con 
siderable dements of reciprocity — with the landlord providmg timely 
inputs and necessary loans in exchange for a large proportion of the crop 
— may very well be incorrect This conclusion is buttressed by the fact 
that as many as 80 percent of the landowners in the sample were absentee 
(question 3 Table 3 9) The most common sharecropping arrangement 
therefore was probably one in which the landowner only leased land to 
the sharecropper lived away from the village and returned to the village 
periodically to collect the share of the crop If this view is correct it is not 
likely that the breakdown in the old nexus of goodwill will have disruptive 
consequences for either the personal welfare of the sharecropper or 
agricultural production in general 

This is not to suggest that the -credit constraint is unimportant for the 
registered sharecroppers Unavailability of cash loans or exploitative 
rates for loans is a perennial problem for the village poor It affects wel 
fare in lean periods and reduces the prospect of improving production on 
smallholdings As the village environment has become more politicized 
along dass lines loan availability from interpersonal connections has 
probably declined m the recent years The CPM government has thus 
undertaken new programs to support the registered sharecroppers and 
smallholders 


Support programs for Sharecroppers and Smallholders 

Organized credit markets in rural India have in the past been notoriously 
ineffective The ineffectiveness is manifest not only in the relative scarcity 
of credit (relative to urban markets) but even more in defaults on pay 
ments and as a rule in their skewed distribution favonng the larger land 
owners w In the face of these past patterns the CPM in West Bengal has 
undertaken the difficult task ot facilitating low interest loam to smallhol 
dors as a whole but especially to the newly registered sharecroppers Gov 
ernmental authorities have entered into a senes of negotiations with the 

65 See Atul Kobh Parliament try communism and agrarian reform Asian Survey 23 
7 (July 1981) 783 806 up p 801 

66 See Marcus Frandu Organizational aitemaavis in India s rural development (Wiley 
Eastern Limited New Dcflu 1979) ch 2 
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nationalised banks aimed at channe ng subsidized credit for the lower 
agrarian groups While the program is in its beginning stage the novelty 
of the experiment deserves some analytical attention 

The CPM would like the commercial banks to enter the rural credit 
markets on a large scale While the enthusiasm of a communist govern 
ment for the spread of commercial capitalism may seem ironic it fits into 
the CPM s overall redistributive emphasis It is hoped that the penetra 
tion of organized credit markets will ease the hold of the feudal money 
lenders on the smaller peasantry This will not only contribute to material 
improvements for these groups but will also help the CPM consolidate its 
political position The commercial banks are however reluctant to enter 
the rural markets on a major scale 

Several factors underlie this reluctance 57 First rural lending with a 
focus on smallholders will result m a great number of small loans that 
even when considered as a whole do not amount to large sums The pro- 
cess is therefore likely to be costly from a management st mdpoint Sec 
ond rural lending will require considerable diversification m banking 
patterns Bankers will have to adopt to rural living conditions agrarian 
experts such as agronomists and vetennanans will have to be added to the 
staff and thousands of new bank branches will have to be opened But 
tressing both of these issues is the third and the central factor the banking 
pay structure Unionized bank employees are remunerated considerably 
above their equivalents tn other services Any suggestions to diversify and 
expand are therefore considered to be cost heavy proposals and are met 
with reluctance 

From the point of view of the banks any new activity mast fit favorably 
mto their cost benefit calculations In the simple words of a senior bank 
employee We work with other people s money We have to make sure 
that we use this money sensibly Credit markets mother words have to 
be both lucrative and reliable and for banks the lucrativencss and the 
reliability of rural credit markets remain in doubt Even though research 
has indicated that smallholders are more reliable in their debt repayments 
than the larger ones 68 the labor and therefore the cost heavy aspect of 
rural banking remains an important obstacle to diversification Under 
standing the reluctance of banks to enter rural markets, the CPM has 
entered into negotiations with the banks aimed at subsidizing the process 
of loaning to smallholders 

Concerned especially with the consequences of its favored operation 
barga the CPM would like to institute a credit program for the share 

67 The discussion is based on interviews conducted with both government and bank offi 

cials Especially useful were the insights of D Bandopadhyay (footnote 53) 

68 See Fraada, Organizational alternatives 
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croppers This would not only support those who have already registered 
but also encourage others to break older patterns of dependence 
Because the sharecroppers do not own any land the problem of collat 
eral is the first obstacle to any credit program for them The CPM has 
argued and the banks have in principle agreed that loans ought to be 
given out against crops as well as against land 69 In practice however the 
principle of loans against crops creates the messy problem for the bankers 
of identifying the bonaflde sharecroppers and their shares in village com 
mumties Because this task is labor intensive and potentially controver 
sial the bankers definitely do not want to be involved in this part of the 
process As a result the CPM has offered the services of the newly 
created panchayats in undertaking the labor intensive groundwork 
requiring community knowledge 

The local panchayats according to the agreements reached now pre 
pare a list of the registered sharecroppers in their areas as well as identify 
mg their anticipated share of the yearly crop This information is passed 
on to the banks Using this information the banks decide who is eligible 
for loans and for what amount Only a part of the loan is cash As much 
as 50 percent of the total is in the form of vouchers for fertilizers and other 
inputs The interest rates for the sharecroppers are only 4 percent the 
balance being paid to the banks by the government Moreover if the 
sharecroppers pay back their entire loan by March 3 1 of the next year the 
loans are interest free the total interest being paid by the state 70 

This program ot subsidized credit (indirect subsidies to the bank in the 
form of labor cost and direct subsidies to the sharecroppers to cover 
interest rates) is presently in its early stages In 1981 and 1982 approxi 
mately 130 000 and 300 000 registered sharecroppers and other smallhol 
ders received institutional credit respectively 71 These numbers while 
small are not unimpressive As questions 6 and 7 of my household survey 
further revealed (see Table 3 9) a sizeable minority of registered share 
croppers have used institutional credit for investment purposes What is 
the likely future direction of such a credit scheme 7 

The banks are not likely to make major rural investments until they 
have some clear sense of the longevity of the CPM regime in West Ben 
gal What if the CPM were to lose in a future election or more likely 
were to be ousted by yet another round of presidential rule' 7 Could banks 
count on the new regime s willingness to provide the support necessary 

69 Interview Bmoy Chowdtay (footnote 6) 

70 Based on interviews with Bmoy Chowdhry (footnote 6) and D Bandopadhyay (foot 
note S3) 

71 Qovermtient of West Bengal Guidelines far hank financing to sharecroppers and patta 
holders (Calcutta 1983} p U 
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for rural diversification? In other words the CPM regime will have to be 
sustained for quite some time before the banks enter rural banking on a 
major scale Even if banks were to come forward the role of the pan 
chayats would remain crucial If corruption was to jeopardize the process 
of identifying sharecroppers and their portion of the crops the entire 
program of credit for sharecroppers would be undermined As discussed 
above the smooth working of the panthayats in line with CPM s elec 
toral goals is likely to remain a function of the party-panchayat linkages 
and of the development of the party itself 
The prospects for credit for smallholders are thus likely to depend on 
the continued viability of the CPM as a political force The CPM s 
attempts to facilitate loans for the registered bargardars highlight dramat 
ically the difficulty of a state s redistribution intervention within the 
framework of a democratic-capitalist model of development The demo 
cratic element makes regime longevity doubtful While this is desirable 
for various well known reasons it also causes difficulty for long term 
changes requiring sustained state intervention on behalf of the under 
privileged Commercialism as an obstacle is also dear in the obvious fact 
that banks are in the business of making profits and not of providing wel 
fare If the state wishes to work through the private sector to buttress the 
position of the lower classes then it is for the state to make such activities 
attractive for those operating on the principle of profitability This is not 
to suggest that the obstacles to planned redistribution cannot be over 
come Rather it is to point out that the task is a formidable one and not 
likely to succeed in the absence of imaginative and sustained intervention 
by left of-center regimes 


Wages and Employment Schemes for the Landless 

So far I have concentrated on the actions of the CPM that are aimed at 
improving the lot of the sharecroppers Sharecroppers are however only 
one target group of the below the poverty line population The other 
major group consists of the landless agricultural laborers As much as one 
third of all the rural families in West Bengal — about 2 2 million families 
or about 4 million adults — belong to this category of the landless The 
primary source of income for these families is agricultural employment 
Less than 30 percent of the land is irrigated in West Bengal and as a con 
sequence much of the agricultural activity revolves around the kharif 
crop (that is, the crop that depends on the monsoons) On the average 
this generates three to four months employment per year for the landless 
The poverty problem of the landless is therefore rooted both in limited 
employment opportunities and in low wages In this section I analyze the 
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CPM s attempts to create additional employment opportunities and to 
improve the wage conditions of the landless 
Prior to investigating the CPM s actions two caveats should be noted 
First changes in the employment and wage conditions of the landless are 
influenced by a whole set of social political and economic conditions It 
is therefore not always easy to isolate the impact of political actions The 
following discussion nevertheless traces the consequences of political 
actions m two areas the creation of non agricultural rural jobs and the 
unionization of the landless aimed at improving their agricultural wages 
My discussion will not analyze the consequences of changing economic 
conditions or even the consequences of politically stimulated economic 
changes such as public investments in irrigation The second caveat has 
to do with the fact that the costs of programs for additional emplovment 
are often shared by the central and the state governments The central 
support is however common to ail states Since I am pursuing a com 
parative analysis of three states my analytical interest is not on the role 
of the center I am primarily concerned with the differential performance 
ot the three state governments utilizing central funds 
One of the major programs for creating additional employment for the 
landless is the Food for Work Program (FWP) or as it is now called The 
National Rural Employment Program (NREP) Sponsored m part by the 
center the CPM government has implemented the program with consid 
erable effectiveness The evaluation of FWP by India s Planning Com 
mission singled out West Bengal for its better coordination in the plan 
mng and implementation of the program ' m Research conducted m the 
seven blocks (three in Burdwan and four m Midnapore) revealed a fairly 
consistent pattern of policy outcomes n On the average twenty eight 
days of employment per year were generated by the FWP projects for the 
landless laborers The standard wage was 6V2 lbs of wheat plus 2 rupees 
cash per day a wage that was higher than the average wage in the area 
Because the total employment available from agriculture each year is 
approximately three to four months and because the FWP projects were 
contributing about 1 month of employment it is fair to conclude that the 
FWF contributed about 25 percent over and above the yearly income 
derived by the landless from agrarian employment 
The FWP employment was of course not available to all the landless 
Approximately one third of all the landless households have had yearly 

72 Quoted m Government of West Bengal National rural employment programme in 
West Bengal (Development and Planning Department Calcutta 1983) section 21 

73 The results arc based on interviews which by no means, constitute a representative s&m 
pie Figures uted should therefore be treated as broadly indicative rather than as pre 
else data The possibility of data being different from other parts should also be borne 
in mind 
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access to this employment In recent years the program wn supposed to 
have spread further but the problems with the Central Government have 
slowed the progress While neither the yearly increment m incomes nor 
the extent of the program s coverage is sufficient to alleviate poverty a 25 
percent increment in yearly income for about one third of all the landless 
households is not an insignificant achievement Because the FWP is spon 
sored by the center neither the credit for initiating the program nor the 
credit for funding it goes to the CPM What is attributed to the CPM 
however is its effective implementation This deserves attention 
The FWP projects are now implemented by the village level punch 
ayats m West Bengal In conjunction with local party cadres the punch 
ayats decide the projects to be undertaken choose who will be employed 
and administer the funds While a senes of socio political implications 
flow from this powerful role in the rural communities certain immediate 
consequences are also notable Among these is the major accomplish 
ment of maintaining a clean administration Many of those interviewed 
suggested that as a result of the ptnXy-panchax at linkages and the party s 
need to sustain a clean reputation for political purposes public funds 
under the new local leadership were not being appropriated for pnv ite 
benefits 7 or certainly not to the same degree as under previous Congress 
governments The projects chosen also fit better into the shared needs of 
the community than those selected in the past which had been based on 
the narrow preferences of the village elite 
Compared to the past practices through which development projects 
ended up in the backyards of the local notables the new projects often 
benefited a broader population The projects included the building of 
roads connecting isolated villages to mam roads the cleaning and fixing 
of village tanks and the drainage and cleaning up of canals used by many 
members of the village community The new CPM pandiayats reduced 
corruption and class bias and were considerably more effective in 
facilitating mass-oriented rural development than were the past mstitu 
tional arrangements 

Aside from the FWP the village pan chav ak me now also in charge of 
several other employment generating developmental schemes The Rural 
Works Program (RWP) brings together some of the projects formerly 
earned out under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Department the 
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In 1977 8 100 million rupeus were spent on the FWP m West Bengal As the tverafic 
person employed in 1977-8 received 28 x?Rs {4>^ths of wheat at approximately 1 R 
^ h ^, eed ?, day of employment) - 140 Rs/ycar approximately 

“n 714 , tl0 S, lw t l05 Iat>orers were employed This constitutes about a 
third of the 2 2 million landless households in rural West Bengal 

Wble this is based on interviews throughout West Bengal for a confirmation of tins by 
others see Franda Rura development and Bhaban Sengupta CP! M 
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Block Development Office and the old panchayat bureaucracy In terms 
of reducing corruption and class bias the new panchayats are proving 
more effective in facilitating the hitherto mythical development from 
below For example in a remote Santhal village (Bhatar Block 
Burdwan) that I visited the major RWP project was the construction of 
a road linking the Santhal community to the mam road For the first time 
m three decades of rural developmental activities this toad would allow 
the local Santhal population to leave their villages m the monsoon season 
without having to wade through knee deep water The settlement of 
vested tanks (that is tanks over which specific individuals have rights) 
w ill also be administered now by the panchayats Instead of being leased 
to the highest bidder who in the past was generally a well off notable the 
tanks will now be assigned to groups of fishermen sponsored by the pan 
chayats This will provide not only incomes for some of the landless but 
also additional panchayat funds (to be matched by the state government) 
for sponsonng new projects While none of these schemes or the future 
ones to be assigned to the panchayats is in itself radically new there is sig 
mficant change in the politicized administration 

Effective implementation of redistributive programs is integral to 
CPM s political design the CPM favors its political sympathizers and 
gams electoral popularity by channeling resources to select groups The 
CPM is after all a political party and not a charitable organization Par 
tisan political behavior nevertheless means that funds poured in for rural 
development are likely to help the lower classes both by direct employ 
ment remunerations and by the projects themselves serving broader 
social needs 

It is too early to document substantial improvements in the standards 
of living of the poorest of the poor The poverty problem in the area is a 
severe one and even under the best of political circumstances the solu 
tions will come over a long penod However important and impressive 
beginnings have been made and it is the direction of change to which I 
wish to draw attention For the first time m modern India political insti 
tutiom capable of facilitating rural development with redistribution are 
being developed at the behest of the CPM leadership Increased bugetary 
resources are to flow into these institutions The CPM is broadening its 
own budgetary base by a senes of new taxation measures including 
another first — the progressive agricultural taxation bill which is now in 
the works 76 If a developmental pattern of this nature had been pursued 
over the last three decades the profile of rural poverty might well have 
been quite different if it is sustained for the next three dtcades the 

76 For details set. People s Democracy West Bengal budget breaks new ground (March 
11 1979) 6 
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impact on rural poverty m the area is likely to be significant 

Other than the developmental impact the control of the CPM pan 
chayats over local decision making and public resources is beginning to 
have soao political consequences that should be noted First mcreas 
mgly there is a clear separation of social and political power in the coun 
tryside Even though the landowners and other notables remain socially 
powerful political power is being concentrated m the CPM and its rep 
resentatives Whether this situation of dual power will prove to be a sta 
ble one in West Bengal remains an open question The workability of this 
somewhat unique situation will nevertheless depend on both sides being 
w illing to leave each other with their core resources the major portion of 
the land for the landowners and control over political offices and policy 
for the CPM 

Another impact of the CPM s growing social control is that as public 
resources come to be controlled by a new local elite new patterns of pat 
ronage are developing Instead of the old landlord dominated vote 
banks the panchayai leaders are becoming politically powerful Many 
of the landless working on the FWP projects noted m interviews with me 
that they were grateful for the role of the panehayatpradhan as a benetac 
tor Overtime the pradhans will be able to convert this new found mflu 
ence into a tool for mobilizing electoral support As long as the CPM 
remains in power it will be able to buttress its position further through 
these patronage networks linking the party local government leaders 
and poor beneficiaries If the CPM is weakened however the loyalty ot 
many of the intermediate sympathizers may prove to be shortlived 

Presently the CPM s populanty is enhanced by its capacity to facilitate 
economic benefits for the rural poor Some of this capacity is however 
buttressed by the center supported projects such as the FWP admmis 
tered by the CPM provincial government The central leadership has 
come to resent this indirect political subsidy that it is providing for the 
CPM The Congress leadership in Delhi has therefore terminated torn 
poranly at least the wheat grants for the FWP arguing that devclopmcn 
tal resources are being used for political or “partisan purposes The 
argument has some validity because those who gam employment from 
FWP projects tend to be CPM sympathizers or as a result of the gained 
opportunities, become CPM supporters The central charges are 
nevertheless mostly hollow as all political parties in India utilize the 
benefits of power to strengthen their respective positions In the case of 
the CPM the developmental resources are at least not frittered away on 
corruption and on the privileged The Congress resentment towards the 
CPM m West Bengal therefore masks a blatant power struggle couched 
in legal and constitutional euph*’ 1 * 1 amc 
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In addition to the employment generating developmental projects the 
CPM has made efforts to unionize the landless laborers The unionization 
is aimed both at building organized political support (i e conscious 
ness raising by propaganda and organization) and at conducting wage 
struggles In this decisively political task the role of the party and the 
Kisan Sabha is here more important than is the role of the state and local 
governments The issue that I will address is the impact of CPM initiated 
union activity concerning the wages earned by the landless laborers of 
West Bengal 

It is in general difficult to isolate the consequences of unionization on 
the wages received by the landless agricultural laborers Reliable data 
over time are virtually non existent and what does exist is difficult to 
interpret For example even if increments in real wages over time could 
be established the causal contribution of changing economic conditions 
as distinct from that of unionization would be difficult to isolate Cross 
sectional wage comparisons between more or less unionized areas are 
only somewhat less problematic Again for example peak wages in the 
Burdwan district tended to be somewhat higher (around 6 rupees mclud 
ing nee and meals per day) than in Midnapore (around 5 rupees including 
nee and meals per day) 77 As party presence and unionization are 
stronger in Burdwan can we make any conclusions about the impact of 
unionization on rural wages' 7 Since the economic conditions in Burdwan 
are also more advanced the chances are that any such conclusions could 
easily be spurious It is difficult to know whether increments in commer 
cialization employment availability unionization and wages come as a 
package in Burdwan or if unions indeed make a net impact over and 
above the market conditions 

In order to avoid these problems at least in part I compared union 
activities and wage rates within Midnapore Of the four blocks I studied 
Ghatal and Debra are highly politicized while Daspur I and II do not have 
a stiong party presence Moreover Ghatal and Debra have strong 
agricultural labor unions with a history of active wage struggles Local 
labor and the entry of incoming migrant labor are controlled by the CPM 
and Kisan Sabha in these areas In Debra for example the local leader 
ship sought to implement the minimum wage legislation To dramatize 
the issue a strike was organized on the lands of a prominent landowner 
who was also an ex Congress legislator So effective was the CPM’s con 
trol that the lands under consideration were kept uncultivated for a 
whole season Only when the landlord decided to comply with the 
minimum wage law was labor released to cultivate the lands While cases 

77 The qualification noted above in footnote 7S shouidbe borne m mind for these figures 
as well 
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of this nature are a distinct minority they highlight for all concerned the 
potential political capacity of the CPM s rural unions 

The wage levels in the unionized blocks tended to be somewhat higher 
than in the non unionized ones The peak wage in Debra and Ghatal was 
closer to 5 50 rupees per day while in the Daspur area it hovered be- 
tween 4 50 rupees and 5 rupees per day Whether some economic condi 
tions were responsible for this small differential was net immediately evi 
dent One is thus tempted to conclude that unionization had made some 
impact on wage increments 78 

The safest conclusion is probably that the CPM led unions have made 
some but by no means a dramatic difference in the wages received by 
the landless laborers The unionization is however quite uneven gener 
ally paralleling the variations in party strength Moreover the CPM 
leadership finds it difficult to balance the needs of the middle peasantry 
who often employ landless laborers against the task of organizing the 
struggles of the landless laborers for wage increments The needs of elec 
toral politics make it difficult for the CPM to pursue a more aggressive 
strategy of class mobilization Since it is now a party in power agitational 
modes of political behavior are not preferred There is concern within the 
party that as party cadres are used more and more in the process of gov 
eming (e g in panchayats) the politicization activities of the party may 
suffer at the expense of the more administrative activities 79 Given these 
obstacles unionized agitation for higher wages though not unimportant 
is not likely to Temain a pnonty item on the CPM agenda 

The improvements in the living conditions of the landless in West Ben 
gal are thus likely to remain primarily a function of additional employ 
ment opportunities As the CPM is committed to mere ismg budgetary 
resources for this task and more importantly now has the institutional 
capacity to implement it one can view the prospects with moderate 
optimism This optimism is of course conditional on the CPM remaining 
in power in the near future The unionization of rural labor is also likely 
to make some albeit a small positive contribution As unionization 
facilitates organized political support the CPM is likely to pursue it con 
tinually Even if wage agitations are not on the agenda this will at 
minimum allow the landless laborers to maintain their share in a growing 
economy and at maximum may even facilitate a somewhat greater 
share 


78 For further data supporting this conclusion see Pranab Ranlhan and A&hok Rudra 

Labor employment and wages in agriculture results of a survey in West Bengal 
1979 Economic and Poh.tu.al Weekly 15 45-6(1980) esp p 1948 

79 For a discussion of this concern see Peoples Democracy (March 1 1 1979) 10-11 
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Conclusion 

To summarize and conclude this chapter West Bengal is currently ruled 
by a communist party that is reconciled to operating within the con 
stramts of a democratic-capitalist framework This left of-center ruling 
party has both reasons and the capacity to pursue incremental reforms 
The reasons have to do with the nature of the support for the regime from 
the middle and lower classes More important however are the political 
arrangements of the CPM which enable it to generate a considerable 
capacity for reforming the social order by political fiat While the results 
of attempted redistribution are less than spectacular concrete achieve 
ments have been made Programs for sharecroppers are especially 
noteworthy If these efforts are sustained they promise to make a sig 
mficant dent m the rural poverty of West Bengal 

Four political characteristics are important for understanding the 
CPlvTs reformist capacities First the rule is coherent A unified leader 
ship allows not only clear policy thinking but also sustained political 
attention to developmental tasks Second the ideological goals as well as 
the disciplined organizational arrangements of the CPM do not allow 
direct access to the upper classes This minimizes the prospects of the co 
optahon of reformist programs by those whose interests are threatened 
Third the CPM s organizational arrangement is both centralized and 
decentralized While the decision making power is concentrated local 
initiative and knowledge can be combined within the framework of cent 
ral directives And fourth the CPM s ideology is flexible enough to 
accommodate the continued existence of propertied dasses as dominant 
in the social and economic sphere This makes the prospect of reformism 
tolerable for the socially powerful 

The role of the CPM as a party is central in generating these political 
traits An organized left-of center party allows a reformist orientation to 
be institutionalized withm the regime Even though the regime exists 
withm the framework of a democratic- capitalist political economy the 
pattern of regime and class interactions facilitates a degree of separation 
between social and political powef Propertied classes remain dominant 
in the sphere of production and civil society, they do not however con 
trol political power Power holders accommodate the interests of the 
propertied but they also channel some of the pu6hc resources to the 
lower classes The regime is controlled by a well organized ideological 
party Because this party rests its power on dasses other than the proper 
tied it generates a degree of political autonomy from the dominant clas- 
ses This enables regime authorities to push through some reforms of the 
agrarian social order from above 
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Karnataka Populism , Patronage, 
and Piecemeal Reform 


Devraj Urs ruled Karnataka for most of the 1970s He came into power 
in 1972 and was ousted m 1980 His nse to power while complex was 
largely a byproduct of the earlier spirt in Congress and the later rout of the 
old Congress by the Indira dominated Congress 1 As the Indira man m 
Karnataka Urs sought to create a new power base The old ruling pattern 
had consisted of the nationalist generation of Congress leaders in alliance 
with the propertied of the dominant castes 2 With the goal of displacing 
this ruling alliance Urs diversified Karnataka s political scene He con 
solidated his own position by including propertied groups from castes 
other than the dominant ones the hitherto excluded members of the 
dominant castes and some members of the backward classes 
The mechanisms of inclusion in and exclusion from the ruling alliance 
were primarily the distribution of the spoils of political power Addition 
ally however the new ruling alliance based on patronage like the old 
one but with a diversified social base was cast in a populist idiom Prom 
ismg welfare for the masses and a commitment to the Congress slogan 
of ganbi hatao ( eradicate poverty ) Urs sought to implement some vis 
lble redistributive progr urn In this chapter I analyze both the nature of 
the Urs regime and the anti poverty programs pursued m Karnataka The 
general issue concerns the capacity of a patronage based populist politi 
cal arrangement tor redistributive reforms 
I will argue that the reformist capacities of the Urs regime were limited 

1 I or an analysis of the earlier periods of politics in Karnataka (or Mysore) see James 
Minor Pnhnail ihunge m an Indian vruft Mysore /W 55 AustralianNational Umver 
sity Monogr iphs on South Asia 2 (South Asia Books Columbia 1978) James Manor 

Structural changes in Karnataka politics. Economic and Political Weekly 12 44 
(1977) 186*5 9 HB Paul Okaly Karnataka politics ot one party dominant, mlqbal 
N irain (cd ) Swk /whins In India (Meenakshi Prakashan Meerut 1976) and R K 
Heinur Karnataka Seminar 2/8 (August 1978) 21 6 Another interesting article on 
Karnataka under Urs and Gundu Rao which came out after this chapter was mostly 
written is M N Snmvas and M N Pamni Politics and society in Karnataka 
Fconomn and Political Weekly 19 2(1984) 69 75 

2 M N Snmvas has debited a caste as dominant when it preponderates numerically 
over the other castes and when it also wields preponderant economic and political 

E awux bee his “The social system of a Mysore village in McKimm Marriott (ed ) Vil 
ge India studu s in the hitle community (University of Chicago Press Chicago 1955) 
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Strong leadership and patronage based support fac litated the impiemen 
tation of some redistributive programs Conversely however exagger 
ated datxns were made on behalf of these small successes The tenancy 
reforms of Karnataka especially require scrutiny The evidence indicates 
that while some achievements were made several serious qualifications 
on the reformist performance are m order (1) reform policies in Kar 
natak 3 were not aimed dt secunn g ^ redistribution of surplus lands Q) 
enven the size of the tenancy problem the achievements are not all that 
significant (3) those who lost their lands were not the well entrenched 
landowners in dose association with the ruling faction and (4) the 
beneficiaries of reforms were not always and not even predominantly 
the rural poor 

In contrast to West Bengal the Urs regime was neither based on a well 
organized political party nor able to prevent the landed elites from con 
trolling the governing organizations An attempt to institutionalize 
lower class power within the state in other words was neither intended 
n0 r achieved The resulting reforms therefore tended to be piecemeal 
and superficial rather than deep ana systematic 


The Urs Regime 

An understanding of theruling arrangements in Karnataka as in the case 
of West Bengal begins with a focus on the leadership ideology and 
organization of the regime While formally ruled by a Congress (I) gov 
eminent Karnataka during the 1970s was very much dominated by the 
person of Devraj Urs A heavy handed ruler Urs had the leadership style 
of a power manipulator and a machine operator He used his control 
over political spoils to buy support The following that he attracted was 
thus not based on caste or other primordial sentiments Urs himself 
belonged to an elite but minority caste Moreover shared agreement on 
policy issues was also not the basis of the leader-follower relationship 
Rather the support that Urs generated was based in part on his leader 
ship qualities and in part on his capacity as a person in control of patron 
a ge, especially control over the access to power positions within the re 
gioit The leader-follower relationship was thus largely one of mutual 
opportunism This is evidenced by the fact that as soon as Urs control 
over power resources (though not necessanly economic ones) dried up in 
the aftermath of his split with a resurgent Indira Gandhi in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s his capacity to attract political support within Karnataka 
declined sharply 

The “leader as a patron ' and the follower as a chent“ is a widely ree 
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and co operative societies These seats m addition to being positions of 
power are coveted because they offer considerable opportunity to divert 
public funds for private benefits Moreover enough evidence was col 
lected by an independently established enquiry the Grover Commission 
to substantiate accusations that illegal funds had been amassed by the 
Congress (I) under Urs and used for buying political support on an ongo 
mg basis 5 

As a leader Devraj Urs thus presided over a machine that remained 
loyal to him as long as he had the capacity to grease it generously This 
however was only one significant aspect of Urs political strategy The 
other was to cast his regime m a populist ideology The ideology was not 
as in West Bengal so much a coherent set of ideas explaining the present 
and providing a vision of an alternative future as it was a set of idioms 
aim ed at creating a political mood And the mood was one of people s 
power With the goal of undermining the legitimacy of the old ruling 
arrangements and by the same token enhancing his own Urs sought to 
contrast the mass nature of his regime with the elitist character of past 
regimes More specifically Urs shifted the nature of political debate from 
caste issues which to him obfuscated the real issues to moreimpor 
tantones concerning redistributive justice or class issues 6 

In order to understand this shift from a caste to a class rdiom it is first 
important to have a clear understanding of how caste and class as aspects 
of social structure interact with political reality Because the issue is often 
quite muddled in Indian political sociology , 7 a bnef digression aimed at 
clarifying it in the context of Karnataka is m order Scholars tend to agree 
that Mysore politics in penods prior to Urs ascendance was dominated 
by the unified Congress in alliance with the dominant castes namely 
the Vokkahgas (peasant castes) and the Lingayats (non Brahmin priestly 
castes) 8 While this scholarly consensus is clearly useful it fails to eluci 
date certain aspects of state-society interactions in Karnataka Speafi 
cally it fails to distinguish between who supports a ruling alliance and 
who benefits from it 

For example as a dominant-caste group the Vokkahgas include mer 
chants, traders landowners tenants laborers and even servants 9 Sig 
mficant numbers of the Vokkaligas are therefore not propertied and inch 
but rather poor In the past nch and poor Vokkaligas alike tended to sup 

5 See Deccan Herald English daily (Bangalore January A 1979) 

6 Interview Devraj Urs Bangalore Apnl 25 1979 and November 8 1981 

7 One scholar who has done much to illuminate the interactions between caste and dais 

in India re Andre Beteitle See his Inequality and social change (Oxford University press 

New Delhi 1972) and Inequality among men (Basil Blackwell Oxford 1977) 

8 See the references ip Footnote 1 

9 SeeSrmivas The social system 
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port specific Congress factions The reasons for the nch of the dominant 
caste supporting a faction were not the same as those of the poor Caste 
leaders often of landed origins made political choices based on the cal 
culations of concrete rewards The poor of the same caste however fol 
lowed their leaders in part because of primordial loyalties in part 
because of the influential role of caste leaders within caste communities 
(the influence of traditional leadership A la Weber) and m part from 
their sheer material dependence rooted m the pre-capitalist division of 
labor The united group-hke political behaviour of the nch and the poor 
members of a dominant caste therefore resulted from different impera 
tives 

The rewards accruing to the nch and the poor of the dominant castes 
from state outputs also varied The landed and other prominent members 
of the dominant castes benefited handsomely from their close associa 
tion with the seats of power the poor of the same castes did not Scholars 
investigating this past pattern of Karnataka politics have noted that ‘the 
great skeleton m the closet of Vokkaliga and Lmgayat raj in the state has 
always been the exclusion from political spoils of a great many members 
of these two groups poorer Vokkaligas and Lmgayats 10 This suggests 
that it is important to trace the benefits of power along both caste and 
class lines 

The rewards of state power stem in part from the content of public pol 
icy and in part from direct access to political office In the past politics of 
Karnataka the rewards of public policy have tended to flow to the prop- 
ertied classes while the rewards of direct control over political offices 
have gone to the prominent members of the dominant castes Both of 
these require elaboration 

The past patterns of public policy (taxation pricing subsidies land 
reforms etc ) have favored and protected the interests of the propertied 
m Karnataka Irrespective of their caste origins therefore the landed in 
the countryside have continued to benefit disproportionately from state 
intervention in the economy 11 This pattern highlights the importance of 
class domination in conditioning political outputs Some scholars bow 
ever noting that individuals sharing similar socio-economic positions do 
not associate as classes have been led to argue that caste rather than class 
is the politically significant aspect of the social structure This is an absurd 
claim It confuses social-structural constraints with the more immediate 
determinants of political behavior — namely caste loyalties (see Appen- 
dix i) If caste factors were indeed so important how would one explain 

10 Manor “Structural changes p 1868 

11 For example see Trade Scarlett Epstein South Indus yesterday today and tomorrow 
(Macmillan London 1973) 
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the consistent pro propertied bias of the public policies 7 An answer is not 
possible without analyzing class constraints conversely it is not difficult if 
one diff erentiates the political consequences of both class and caste factors 
Class domination in rural Karnataka has in the past been fairly com 
plete Patterns of material dependence have been reinforced by pro 
longed periods of state domination and ideological justification The 
resulting patterns of political behavior therefore especially those of the 
lower classes often appear to be devoid of class content In stratified 
social settings however a focus on manifest political behavior is as 
important an indicator of the social forces at work as the absence of ccr 
tain expected behavioral patterns For example if those at the bottom of 
the socio-economic hierarchy do not make any demands for improve 
ments in their living conditions this is more likely to reflect the seventy of 
class domination than the absence of it In the past this was generally the 
situation in rural Karnataka Class problems here remained pre political 
— they were solved within the framework of the traditional social struc 
ture Distributional issues never got politicized and as a consequence 
class cleavages were neither a basis for political association nor an aspect 
of policy debates Public policies simply went on enhancing the interests 
of the landed classes The propertied and other notables in the coun 
tryside in turn controlledthelowerclasses Because the whole arrange 
ment has had a semblance of stability it has occasionally led to superficial 
claims regarding the irrelevance of social classes m Karnataka s politics 
If class oriented political behavior has resulted from structural con 
stramts there is no denying that caste has provided a more active basis for 
political association Caste groupings m Karnataka have become polita 
cized for rewards above and beyond those of public policy namely for 
rewards stemming from access to political office As the role of the state 
m society has increased political offices have offered significant symbolic 
and material rewards Access to office moreover provides an opportun 
ity to build one s influence further as well as to divert public funds for pn 
vate use Electoral and bureaucratic offices are therefore coveted and are 
valued resources in the hands of the prominent political leaders The 
dominant castes of Karnataka have in the past tended to monopolize 
these political spoils Caste leaders have mobilized their caste following 
to help specific leaders or factions win elections The political elite m 
turn have bestowed spoils on prominent caste leaders who are m a posi 
tion to mobilize electoral support Political conflict involved the winners 
and the losers m the struggle for spoils Because these cleavages often 
represented rival caste groupings and factions within the Congress party 
caste and factional conflict dominated the more visible aspects of Kar 
nataka s politics 
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Table 4 1 Selected Castes and Communities of Karnataka 


Caste/commumty 

Percentage of state s population 

Brahmin 

4 23 

Vokkahga 

11 82 

Lmgayat 

14 64 

Kuruba 

6 77 

Beda 

5 06 

Arasu (Uts) 

007 

Scheduled castes 

13 14 

Scheduled tnbt-s 

0 79 

Idiga 

225 

Muslim 

10 63 

Christian 

2 09 


Source Government of Karnataka Report of the Karnataka backward classes comrrus 
Sion (197^) vol II 


Caste and class as aspects of the social structure are therefore important 
for unraveling state-society interactions in Karnataka Class domination 
in the past tended to be so thorough that class issues never even emerged 
as political variables Public policies mirrored this pattern of social domi 
nation they were consistently in favor of the propertied Caste provided 
the basis for mobilizing electoral support Dominant castes allied with 
specific tactions of the Congress party to carve out the ruling arrange 
ments in the state Aspects of class weie built mto caste as caste leaders 
were often the wealthy and the propertied The rewards of power 
reflected this intermixing of class and caste variables The landed classes 
of the area as a whole benefited from public policies The upper class 
members of the dominant castes benefited doubly — from public 
'j policies as well as from direct access to political offices Conversely the 
1 lower classes is a whole gained very little from this pattern of rule The 
poor of the dominant castes may have gamed a tnfle more than the other 
poor due to some trickle down” from their flourishing patrons 
This was the general souo political pattern within which Devraj Urs 
entered as a new political leader Brief comments on the more specific 
aspects of anlitions and factions in the ruling circles will further set the 
scene for an understanding of the Urs regime 12 Table 4 1 summarizes 

12 rbc following a baied on several interview*, conducted in theatres of Bangalore and 
Mysore during the summer of 1983 The most important of these was a senes of inter 
views with t Raghavan Special Correspondent Indian Fxprr Bangalore 1 am 
indebted to Mr Raghavan for generously shanflfc, his immense knowledge ot Karnataka 
politics Others interviewed included the antbropohgrtt M N bntuvas G V K Rao 
former Chief Secretary Government ot Karnataka MAS Rajan former Revenue 
Secretary Government of Karnataka imdV Balsuhramanium Personal Secretary to 
the Chief Minister of Karnataka 
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the distribution of Karnataka s population according to caste As data or 
landownership according to caste have further made clear the largest 
amount of land within the state especially in large landholdings is owned 
by the two dominant castes — the Vokkaligas md the Lmg iynts 13 The 
numerical (Table 4 1 ) and the land-owning significance of these two com 
mumties has given them considerable political power As Table 4 2 
makes clear over 50 percent of the parliamentary seats have continu 
ously been occupied by these castes since independence All the Chief 
Ministers pnor to Devraj Urs moreover were either Vokkaligas or Lm 
gayats 

The influence of these communities is not aggregated through formal 
political organizations The Lmgayats power for example is partially 
consolidated through the religious organization of Mutts These are pow 
erful bodies to which Lmgayats are religiously attached The heads of 
these organizations — the swamis — are m turn influential men They not 
only control funds and can sway opinions but they intervene politically 
and for the purposes of patronage distribution It is reported for Lxam 
pie that the swami at the powerful Mutt of Snngere controls lrom lifteen 
to twenty members of the Legislative Assembly at any one time Favored 
candidates are decided upon by the swami in conjunction with influential 
men and then the faithful are asked to vote for them 

This dominant position of non Brahmin groups including the agncul 
tural castes provides an interesting contrast to such other 1 ndtan states as 
Uttar Pradesh Agricultural castes in Karnataka have been powerful 
within the framework of the Congress party since independence This is 
in part a function of the relative numerical insignificance of Brahmins in 
Karnataka and in part owing to the early successes of the non Brahmin 
movement in Southern India When opposition to the old Congress 
alliance arose in Karnataka therefore it did not take the form of the mid 
die caste movements of the Charan Singh style The Vokkaligas — Kar 
nataka s version of the Jats — were already in power in this part of the 
country Opposition leaders have had to dig deeper into the social hierar 
chy so as to mobilize support against the ruling alliance Devraj Urs 
therefore m addition to promising a better deal for the peasants had to 
make populist promises to the poor That however is moving far ahead 
in the story 

Throughout the 1960s Vokkaligas and Lmgayats vied for power and 
patronage That the Lmgayats bad the upper hand within the competitive 
ruling alliance is made clear by the fact that all the Chief Ministers 

13 For example see the land-caste data (Table 3) m 0 Thirotnaiah and Abdul Aziz 
The political economy of land reforms in Karnataka a south Indian state Awn 

Survey 23 7(July 1983) 810-29 
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Table 4 2 Composition of the Legislative Assembly by Caste 1952 1972 Elections 


1952 1957 1962 1967 1972 


Caste/oommunity 

no 

t 

no 

1 

no 

1 

no 

/ 

no 

1 

Brahmin 

14 

11 

9 

6 75 

8 

6 

8 

6 

ii 

6 

Lingayat 

45 

35 

47 

33 

45 

34 

49 

36 

43 

24 

Vokkahga 

53 

26 

35 

25 

35 

27 

36 

26 

52 

29 

Other Hindus 

12 

9 

22 

15 

20 

14 

17 

12 

37 

22 

Scheduled castes 

21) 

16 

22 

15 

21 

16 

24 

17 

23 

12 5 

Scheduled tnbes 

— 

— 

2 

1 50 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Christian 

— 

— 

1 

0 75 

— 

— 

1 

0 75 

3 

3 

Jain 

2 

2 

3 

225 

1 

1 

1 

0 75 

1 

05 

Muslim 

1 

1 

1 

0 75 

1 

1 

2 

1 50 

4 

2 

Total 

127 

100 

142 

too 

132 

100 

138 

100 

178 

100 


Source Government ot Karnataka Report of the Karnataka backward classes commission 
(1975) vol iv 

between 1956 and 1972 belonged to this, community Devraj Urs stayed 
aloof from this dominant caste conflict and positioned himself closer and 
closer to Nijalingappa a powerful Lingayat and twice Chief Minister of 
Karnataka Nijalingappa brought Urs into the Cabinet for the first time 
in the early 1960s At the same time however Urs as a minonty-caste 
member increasingly found himself squeezed out of the mam factional 
struggles within the ruling coalition of Vokkaligas and the Lmgayats 
During the 1 967 elections U rs had a difficult time even getting a ticket for 
elections He therefore slowly started cultivating Mrs Gandhi directly in 
Delhi As Jatti left state politics and Veerandra Patil became the Chief 
Minister Urs became the head of the old Jatti faction When the Con 
gress party split nation illy in 1969 Devraj Urs made the critical political 
decision of his cirecr namely to oppose the dominant political figures 
withm the state including Nijalingappa and to side with Mrs Gandhi 

Urs now had the mandate to build Mrs Gandhi s party within the state 
Much of old Mysore and the Bombay and Hyderabad parts of Kar 
nataka were however already controlled by Vokkahga and Lingayat 
politicians At this point it seems that Devraj Urs discovered the back 
ward castes and the poor Urs started putting together a coalition of third 
and fourth level disgruntled party members He also built support in dis 
tncts not fully controlled by the dominant castes such as the coastal 
areas While this coalition was a beginning it was far from sufficient to 
displace the old guard successfully For that Urs needed Mrs Gandhi s 
help 

When MrsGandhi won asweepingvictorymthe 197 1 national elections 
numerous members of the Legislative Assembly switched sides the Patil 
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government collapsed and the Urs faction emerged dominant within 
Karnataka Ure therefore owed his initial nse to power more to being 
favored by Mrs Gandhi than to his personal political base Once in 
power however Urs sought to undermine any possibility of revival of the 
older r ulin g pattern consisting of the Congress old gu ird m alliance with 
the wealthy Vokkaligas and the Lmgayats In addition to bro idening the 
social base of his regime Urs altered the idiom of rulership If the past 
political conflict had revolved around which caste groupings would obtain 
favors or spoils from the leadership a new clement was now added to 
the ideological debate — the nghts of the lower classes Taking his cue 
from Mrs Gandhi and working within the constraints of state politics 
Devraj Urs presented himself as a man of the poor This populist idiom 
was aimed at undermining the legitimacy of the elitist nature of p ist 
leadership Because this populist posture has m recent years come to 
characterize not only politics in Karnataka but much of Indian politics 
it is important to unravel it in some detail 
The content of Urs populism like that of Mrs Gandhi differed both 
from the lip service paid to the rights of the poor in the Nehru era ind 
from the clear pro lower class ideology of the CPM m West Bengal In 
contrast to Nehru s “socialism which seldom meant more th in state 
participation in heavy industries Urs populism was a clear recognition of 
the failure of trickle down In other words the renewed commitment 
to the poor implied an ideological recognition ol past shortcomings 
including a recognition of the f ict that the needs of the lowu cl isses 
deserved special attention Urs thus argued 

In the pist under planning vinous programmes were 1 lunched for mere tsmg 
production It was believed that if total pi eduction mere iscs it will t ike c ire of 
poverty This belief was belied large cross sections ol the society wuc unable 
to improve their productivity for several reasons They have no ownership of the 
means of production like (and although they toiled on it for dee ides This neecs 
sitates a shift in policy empb isis Production promoting measures alone are 
inadequate The remov il of b isic h indteapsot the poor within an over ill ind con 
sistent income redistributive development ti amework ought to be the guiding fac- 
tor 14 

While the idiom resembles the growth with equity emphasis ol many 
international development organizations Urs went further by n cogniz 
ing how this can be implemented 

One of the most effective means of making the rural poor participate in the 

14 Devraj Urs Sacio ntmonw programme jor the poor norm poluy unpi ratn ei (Office 
ot the Chiet Minister Karnataka April 1V7K) p 1 
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process of development is to break the rural power structure and make the rural 
poor get a proper share 15 

Both m tone and oontent this ideological posture which emphasizes the 
need to break the rural power structure indeed went beyond that of 
the Nehru years Irrespective of the developmental outcomes the idiom 
itself is important because it highlighted political change and the gap be 
tween rhetonc and outcome is not without political consequences 
It is also important to recognize that Urs consciously sought to 
politicize state issues along class lines For example the Havanur Com 
mission report sought to redefine the role of “backward and forward 
communities within the state 16 Urs added the class dimension to this 
debate As a senior civil servant reminisced 

I wrote the implementing orders of the Havanur Commission report I argued 
that visible jobs such as district commissioners and senior police officers 
should always include members of scheduled castes Such positions become 
important symbols of group achievement It was Urs however who added the 
economic criteria That is to his credit Irrespective of the caste origin he 
argued that the poor should have access to important jobs 17 

Urs knew well that u would be difficult for anyone in the state to argue 
against affirmative action for the poor While caste privileges are old 
and highly controversial class adds a new political possibility for mobihz 
mg support There is also no reason to doubt that Urs populism had some 
elements of genuine sympathy lor the poor 
While more radical than the Nehru era this ideological posture is also 
distinct from that of the CPM Specifically it did not rest on the Marxist 
doctrine of class conflict While the needs of the lower classes were 
emphasized this was not at the cost of expropnatmg the propertied or 
even disrupting the class structure While discussing the strategy of land 
reforms Urs thus noted I believe that wc have been entirely pragmatic 
in our whole approach to the challenge of restructuring the rural areas 
the means employed are radical without being disruptive 5 * Pragmatic 
and ‘without disruption were code words to appease the propertied and 
Urs repeatedly made it clear that he was not a Marxist in the guise of Con 
gress This was dearly seen in a personal interview in which I pressed Urs 

15 Ibid p 11 

16 Reference is to Government of Karnatak i Report of the Karnataka backward classes 
commission (Bangalore V375) submitted to the Government of Karnataka by the 
Chairman of the Osmmtswn Shn L G Havmur November 1975 

17 Interview G V K Rao former Chief Secretary Government of Karnataka Bang* 
lore June 11 1983 

18 Prom a speech by Devraj Urs to a subregional workshop on agrarian reform organized 
by Asian Institute for Rural Development Bangalore November 10 1978(mtmeo) 
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as to why the implementation of land ceiling laws had not been pushed 
through He couched his answer in terms of the just principles of pn 
vate property 

Property is an inner urge Just as I want property so do others Imagine a person 
who owns property If he is always insecure about it ibout when it will Lx 
snatched away he is not happv This hurts production and happiness Wl do not 
beheve m it 19 

When not couched in the rhetoric of a social scientist turned speech wn 
ter Urs ideological principles did not hold out any real threat to the 
propertied as a whole And since it is this down to earth style that marked 
the personal interactions between Urs and the prominent economic elite 
of the area the elite did not really find his rhetorical commitments to the 
poor very threatening 

Urs populism was thus marked by in mere lsed vocal commitment to 
the poor within the framework of the existing class structure 7 his popu 
lism which resembled Mrs Gandhi s ideological posture was similar to 
the Nehru years m its commitment to the poor but went beyond the soc 
lahsm of Nehru in terms of degree When compared to the CPM how 
ever it varied in its basic approach to the poor This difference is manifest 
tn the all important tact that Urs commitment to the poor was not 
marked by a simultaneous commitment against the propertied classes 
This is clearly evidenced by the fact that even dui mg Urs rule the 
Vokkaligas and the Ling lyats continued to occupy up to 50 percent of the 
Assembly seats (see the results of the 1972 elections in Table 4 2) 
Moreover a strong case can be made that Urs consciously sought to 
incorporate the Vokkaligas rather than exclude them from the ruling 
alliance Several pieces of evidence can be cited to support this eonelu 
sion First Urs own constituency (Hunsur) was a Vokkahga dominated 
one Second as the Basvalmgappa incident highlighted when con 
fronted with the difficult choice ot whether to favor the lower castes over 
the Vokkaligas Urs bred Basvahngnpp i — a vocil scheduled caste 
minister opposed by the dominant castes 11 Third Urs m tnagedto h ive 
the Vokkaligas classified as a backward caste and thus eligible for 
favored treatments bestowed upon the underprivileged 1 And lastly — 
and probably most importantly — the crucial reform measures of tenancy 

19 Interview Devraj Crs (footnote fi) 

20 Fordetails seeVK Natanj and t ahttid Nitaraj [ units of populism Devraj Urs uid 
Karrutaki polities tconomic and Poland Weekly 17 V (1982) JSlWft esp p 
1506 

21 Tins classification was a result of Government of Kamatakn Backward dust, report( the 
Havanur Commissi on ) 
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abolition did not hurt the Vokkahgas they may even have benefited 
them This is discussed in detail below 

Suffice it to note here that Urs pro-poor populism was not anti rich In 
contrast to the CPM therefore, for the most part there was little effort 
made in Karnataka to isolate the propertied from the political sphere 
The design of the political institutions did not reflect a conscious attempt 
to tilt the power balance in favor of the poor This in turn narrowed the 
range of options available to state authontes for poverty reform 

It is also important to emphasize the political origins of this populist 
ideology The ideological shift to the poor reflected primarily the needs 
of political competition and only secondarily did it indicate changes in the 
rfows structure Devraj Urs tike Mrs Gandhi discovered the poor when 
he needed an alternative power resource m his competition with the Gin 
gress old guard To oust the older ruling alliance Urs went directly to the 
“people Of course this was possible only because social-structural 
changes had released the people from their traditional loyalties and 
dependencies At the same time however these social changes were not 
sig nificant enough to be a dnving force behind political change There 
was little class conflict to speak of in the Karnataka of this period Even 
in the latter part of his rule Urs was still emphasizing the need to organize 
the rural poor 22 In other words it was not the emergence of the rural 
poor as an autonomous political force aid the need to incorporate them 
pohncallythatpushedUrs ideological posture towards populism Rather 
it was the need to mobilize new political forces as a tool of electoral com 
petition that was primarily behind the shifting’ideology James Manor s 
description of Karnataka as a cohesive society with minimal class con 
flict is essentially correct 23 

That the ideological shifts were rooted in political needs is of considera 
ble consequence First in the absence of politicized poor thegapbetween 
rhetoric and actions can in the short run at least continue to be large 
without damaging consequences Second once the lowet classes have 
become an object of political competition no political party can resist the 
temptation to champion their cause Especially since the rhetoric does 
not have to be matched by actions all parties have been inclined to move 
towards populist comnutments By the same token however-— and this 
is the third point — a long range consequence of such a drift is likely to be 
political instability Continued commitments to the poor broaden the 
range of legittmate expectations from the regime If the capacity to satisfy 

22 Urs Socxyeconcmc programme for the poor 

23 See James Manor “Karnataka caste -stratum and politics jn a cohesive society 
(rmmeo) This is a draft version of a future chapter to appear in Frankel and Kao (eds ) 
Class caste and dominance In India 
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these commitments does not expand proportionately an increasing gap 
between promises and performance is a sure mvit Uion to long term insta 
bihty 

In addition to the leadership and the ideological characteristics the 
organizational arrangement of the Urs regime needs to be delineated 
The organizational patterns were characterized as much bv the absence of 
specific forms as by their presence Especially notable here is the absence 
of a well organized political party Congress (I) in Karnataka like Con 
gress (I) elsewhere of course has a rudimentary organizational struc- 
ture However this is activated primarily for electoral purposes and occa 
sionaliy to influence intra party factional disputes The major functions 
of the party are to collect funds and to dole out tickets for elections Those 
who control the use of party funds and/or the right of others to run on a 
Congress ticket are powerful individuals Those who are attracted to the 
party often have their own opportunistic motivations These motivations 
can vary from something as major as seeking a party ticket for election to 
something as minor as securing a job a permit or a favorable settlement 
of a dispute by virtue of association with party influential Leaders and 
followers alike hail from varying social backgrounds They are in turn 
held together m an ideologically amorphous and a structurally loose orga 
nization bound often by no more than a sense of mutual opportunism 

This organizational pattern contrasts sharply with that of the CPM m 
West Bengal The CPM as a political party is characterized by a clear pro 
lower-class ideology by a membership largely exclusive of the propertied 
groups and by a tight internal oontrol structure This organizational pat 
tern allows the CPM to create a filter between itself and society at large 
Party members belong to the CPM as much as or more than they do to 
society the politically defined roles tend to dominate social roles This 
allows the CPM to act as a cohesive nucleus part of and yet distinct from 
society and capable of generating politically directed social reform l he 
Congress in Karnataka however is penetrated by social forces and as a 
result the societal hierarchies are reproduced within the dominant politi 
cal organization The ideological commitments of the Congress party arc 
multiple its membership is open and the internal control structure is 
weak fa such a loose and amorphous organization social roles and 
interests influence political behavior more than the organizational 
imperatives do As a consequence class and caste structures are mirrored 
within the Congress party The party itself tends to become primarily a 
vehicle for the pursuit of individual or sectional social interests Orgamza 
ticnal arrangements here in other words do not facilitate political 
autonomy from the social structure as a whole and from the dominant 
social classes in particular These charactenstics of Congress as a ruling 
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party further narrow the options of state authorities pursuing politically 
directed social reform 

Congress as a party and the Congress government in Karnataka have 
not always worked in unison Mrs Gandhi occasionally attempted to 
check the ever growing power of Urs by assigning his rivals to the state 
party leadership position Because Urs was a powerful political resource 
Mrs Gandhi could not afford to alienate him beyond certain limits For 
the most part therefore — and this was especially true in the aftermath 
of the emergency — Urs managed to control both the party and the gov 
emment The party and governmental relationship was thus mutually 
reinforcing The control of the party allowed Urs to pack the Legislative 
Assembly with his supporters and to use party funds to buy and sustain 
support This facilitated control of the government Governmental con 
trol m tum provided further opportunities to dole out patronage and thus 
to broaden and consolidate the base of political support 

Devraj Urs effectively presided over such a machine organization 
In the early years Urs had to depend on Mrs Gandhi and central contnbu 
tions to grease the political machine but as time went on this situation 
reversed itself The more powerful Devraj Urs became within the state 
the greater was his capacity to attract contributions from the rich Money 
came in through legal and semi legal channels but also through nefarious 
means In addition to direct contributions to party funds numerous de 
velopment boards ind other organizations were set up These were 
reported to be controlled by Urs himself and acted as bodies for receiving 
and doling out funds ■ — receiving funds from the nch wanting gov 
ernmental 1 ivors and doling out funds to those whose support was crucial 
for the Urs regime 

The structure of corruption in Karnataka can be highlighted by an 
txample described to me by n competent local journalist 24 The state 
liquor industry is both regulated and heavily taxed The powerful liquor 
exuse lobby paid large sums to relevant civil servants and politicians 
especially Urs to avoid these const! amts As a result the liquor manufac 
turers diluted the alcohol content below i emulation produced more bot 
ties than allowed and paid less taxes than their due The money thus 
made beyond legal carm ngs was black money Part of this black money 
was recirculated back to the politicians to facilitate the continuance of 
these arrangements 

Urs channeled the large sums of money he was accumulating both 
upwards and downwards In moving upwards the money apparently went 
directly to Mrs Gandhi This buttressed the crucial support Urs received 


’<1 In erv ~m L Rjghavan {too note l ' 1 ) 
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from her In channeling money downwards Urs kept several potentially 
troublesome politicians in line Lacking any formal party mechanisms for 
maintaining discipline and loyalty Urs reportedly kept a number of 
Assembly members on the pay roll While this is a fairly common 
organizational pattern in India Urs innovation lay in incorporating 
clients of diverse social backgrounds 
The recipients of patronage increasingly included members of varying 
social backgrounds For example fully50percentofthe Congress tickets 
for the 1978 Assembly elections were given to members of scheduled 
castes and “backward classes Lingayats and Vokkahgas however 
were by no means fully excluded Close to one third of the total tickets 
were still given to the members of these dominant castes While this was 
a substantial decline from earlier periods (see Table 4 2) the more 
troublesome opposition was at least partially co opted The remaining 
tickets were given to prominent individuals belonging to higher castes 
other than the dominant ones Following the recommendations of the 
much-debated Havanur Commission report 2S Urs also increased the 
share of reserved avil service jobs for the backward classes Moreover 
marty of the lesser but significant positions in the rural co-operatives and 
on the taluk boards were given to those groups previously excluded from 
political spoils by the Congress regimes 
Urs political acumen lay in recognizing the need to buy off counter 
elites Once bought his nvals had less motivation to mobilize opposition 
utilizing caste and other primordial appeals By diversifying the recipients 
of spoils Urs diversified his political base The gains from this mode of 
accommodating opposition were not however shared by the majority 
especially not by the rural poor The elite of the backward classes gained 
not the backward classes themselves What was being offered to the 
counter elites were offices or office related spoils rather than concessions 
on public policy Because it is only systematic shifts in public policies that 
have broad based social consequences it is to an investigation of the pov 
erty related policies that I now turn my attention 
To summarize this section Urs regime was characterized by strong 
leadership, a populist ideology and a loose and amorphous orgamza 
tional pattern revolving around the widespread use of patronage as a 
basis of political support The presence of a strong leader gave the regime 
a semblance of coherence At minimum and unhke many other Con 
gross run states Karnataka under Urs was not marred by debilitating fac- 
tional conflicts Populist ideology while not threatening to the propertied 
in any fundamental way created an aura of progressiveness around the 


25 Government of Karnataka Backward dm report 
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regime The leadership evoked a sense ot hope among those favonng the 
interests of the lower classes Organization behavior however cr eated a 
sense of dija vu Widespread use of patronage as well as charges and 
counter charges of corruption reminded one that some important traits 
of the old Congress party remained intact The party organization jitself 
remained weak The issue which I now want to investigate therefore 
concerns the capacity of this populist political arrangement — one that is 
leadership dominant and patronage based — for redistributive reform 


Poverty Reforms 

In addition to diversifying the composition of those receiving patronage 
Ur$ sought to channel the rewards of public policy to the hitherto 
excluded social groups The pursuit of some highly visible redistributive 
programs was m keeping with his populist political strategy Here I 
analyze three ot the important programs aimed at alleviating rural pov 
erty in Karnataka land reforms small farmer programs and the wage 
and employment schemes tor the landless laborers The focus of analysis 
as in the discussion of West Bengal is on the linkages between political 
organization and reformist outcomes I argue that the piecemeal success 
of Karnataka s poverty programs highlights the limited reformist capacity 
of the Congress regime under Devraj Urs 

In order to understand Karnataka s poverty reforms it is first rnipor 
tant to delineate briefly the nature of rural poverty and inequalities m the 
area The poverty problem here is serious though not as senous as that 
of West Bengal The percentage of the rural population living in condi 
tions of poverty has for decades hovered around 50 percent 26 This is dose 
to the all India average (Table 2 5) and contrasts with the 65 percent 
figure of West Bengal The relative inequalities as measured by the Gnu 
coefficient of consumption patterns generally reflect an unchanging pat 
tem over the last two decades 27 

This stubbornness of rural poverty and inequality ought to be viewed 
in the light of the economic performance of the area Between 1950 and 
1975 Karnataka experienced an average growth rate of 5 percent per 
annum Karnataka ha® therefore been one of the fastest growing states in 
India 28 That this has had little consequence on poverty in the area ought 
to give pause to even the diehard believers in the "trickle-down perspec 
tive on development Micro-studies have also documented the failure of 

76 See AhtuwaJja “Rural poverty 
27 Bid 

76 See Government of Karnataka Draft five year plan 17/78*83 (Planning Department 

Bangalore 5983) pp 9-10 
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Table 4 3 Correlation Coefficient for Rural Poverty and Development 
in the Datncts of Karnataka 1974 1975 


District 1 

V of population below 
poverty level (V,) 

Index of 

development (Vj) 1 

Belgium 

664 

94 18 

Bellary 

56 7 

86 42 

Bidar 

63 9 

82 81 

Bijapur 

606 

76 62 

Chickmagalur 

44 

94 14 

Chitradurga 

63 06 

99 93 

Coorg 

50 7 

108 6 j 

Dharwar 

45 9 

102 45 

Gulbarga 

67 

67 04 

Hassan 

54 04 

90 62 

Kolar 

635 

100 79 

Mandya 

59 8 

112 36 

Mysore 

44 5 

116 81 

North Kanara 

39 6 

100 09 

Ratchur 

35 6 

79 72 

Shimoga 

55 I 

125 28 

South Kanara 

61 9 

181 01 

TumkuT 

54 3 

88 11 

mean 

54 9 

100 95 

standard deviation 

96 

25 02 

Pearson s r (V, Vj) = 

0 0443 (not significant) 



1 Bangalore being a largely urban district is not included 

2 Based on NSS consumption data and taken from G Thimmaiah Inequality of income 
and poverty in Karnataka Paper presented at the sixtieth Indian Economic Conference 
Madras December 28 I977(mimeo) Tbe definition of poverty levels is the same as that 
used by India s Planning Commission and by Montek Ahluwalia Rural poverty 

3 The index is a composite index based on 12 variables including agriculture growth and 
the use of high yielding seeds The index is calculated by die Government of 
Karnataka and made available in the Planning Department document Draft five year 
plan 197883(1978) p 20 

publicly subsidized agrarian transformation to benefit the rural poor 19 
The same point can be made by cross-sectional district level data When 
the index of development for the nineteen districts is correlated with the 
poverty levels in these districts the results are insignificant (see Table 

4 3) The Karnataka data therefore are consistent with the hypothesis 
that higher growth rates do not automatically relieve rural poverty 

Data on access to land are presented in Table 4 4 These data like all 
the land data on India ought to be interpreted as no more than broadly 


29 For example see Epstein South India 
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Table 4 5 Changes in Tenants in hamaiuka l Si f hi 


Year 

t of cultivated area under 
tenancy 

Area under sharturoppmg as a 
/ otartaund r dliormsof 
tenancy 

1953 4> 

16 37' 

24 72 

1960 1 

18 16 

37 52 

1970 1 

13 9 

47 98 


1 The data from 1953-4 are not stnctly compar ble to those of the later years owing to the 
reorganization of the Mysore state in 1956 Just after the reorganization of Mysore a 
Land Committee estimated that about 23 / of land in Mysore was under tenancy See 
Government of Mysore Report of the Mvsore tenancy agricultural land Ians committee 
(Government Press Bangalore 1958) 

Source adapted from Pranab Bardhan Variations in extent and forms of agricultural 
tenancy Economic and Political Weekly 18 (September 1 1 1976) 

indicative What they indicate is a pattern similar to that seen in West 
Bengal There has been a small decline in land concentration at the top 
of the scale This reflects partly the legal (though not always operational) 
breakup of large landholdings in response to land reform laws and partly 
the breakup of these holdings due to inheritance laws At the other end 
of the scale families operating small to marginal holdings have con 
tmued to grow both proportionately and m absolute numbers If one 
adds to this the phenomenal growth of the landless laborers — from 
about 13 percent in 1961 to 26 percent m 1971 to around 30 percent at pre 
sent 30 — the poverty picture is clear The landless laborers and the margi 
nal peasants form the bulk of the rural poor 
Tenancy patterns are indicated m Table 4 1 With increasing commer 
cialization the overall extent of tenancy has declined Within this the 
proportion of sharecropping has increased The overall significance of 
sharecropping in Karnataka is however considerably less than m West 
Bengal While nearly all tenancy m West Bengal is sharecropping over 
half of it in Karnataka is earned out on the basis of cash arrangements 
The socio-political consequences of this are explored below 
The data then reveal that about half of the rural population of Kar 
nataka is living in conditions below the poverty line In spite of the steady 
and impressive economic growth this proportion of poor people has 
remained unchanged Within the category of the rural poor the propor 
tion of landless laborers has grown consistently The majority of the rural 
poor are now landless The rest are cash tenants sharccropers and mar 
gmal landholders With the aim of improving the living conditions of 

30 The 1961 andl971 figures are the census figures The 1980 figures are the unofficial esti 
mates of the Government of Itaruaiaka. 
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these rural poor the Ui «. regime had undertaken certain policy measures 
What these me isures ire md the extent of their success is the subject of 
the following analysis 


Land Reforms 

The most publicized redistributive program in Karnataka has been the 
renewed land reforms n Until recently land reforms m Karnataka had 
been a sham As part of the overall popuhst thrust however Ur$ govern 
ment in 1974 passed a senes of amendments to the existing land reform 
legislation It was hoped that the new laws would inject enthusiasm into 
the seemingly hopeless and yet important distributional issue In 1975 
moreover 183 special land tribunals were created one or more for every 
taluk to facilitate the implementation of the invigorated laws With new 
law's and new institutional arrangements land reforms appeared to be on 
the move all over again How successful have these renewed efforts 

been" 7 

It is important at the outset to separate the issue of surplus land from 
that of tenancy reform As in West Bengal tenancy reforms have been 
pursued vigorously in Karnataka but not the appropriation and redis 
tnbutionof above ceding lands That the latter has been ignored is clear 
by the record In spite of the high landowner&hip ceikngs in Karnataka 
(up to 54 acres depending on land quality) there should be dose to half 
a million acres of surplus land in the state according to the government s 
own conservative estimates After four years of publicized land reforms 
however less than 45 000 acres or less than 8 percent of the legal surplus 

31 


473-80 


Carmtaka s land reform* have attracted considerable scholarly attention Fortwosym 
mthetic assessments sec James Manor Pragmatic progressives m regionalizes 
he case of Devraj Vn Economic anti PoMcal Weekly annual number 15 5 6 
15)80) 201 13 and Thimmaillh and Arte tjnd reforms >n Karnataka For two con 
lasting interpretations we Atui Kohli Karnataka s kml reforms a ^ e * ^ 
India* The Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Pohtwi 20 3 (November 
1982) 309 28 and Narertdr* Pani Reforms to pre-empt change tend \og»ala.tionxn 
Karnataka Indian Institute of Management typescript (Bangalore 1981) A number 
Df papers on the subject we also presented during a symposium on land reforms Ban 
gaEf March IS WH2 A mimeegraphed wMcclton of wnta 
included the following relevant pecas N Patameshwara and P H Rayappa Colie 
live and distributive ii*ad reforms m Karnataka MAS Rajan Warkuigttf land 
bunals of Karnataka VS Satypnva and S Erappa Land reforms in Karnataka 
some field evidence and A i Rajapurohit 

structure in Karnataka Another article which does not assess Karnataka s land 
reforms but ably documents the faitare of r ( ’^ 0 

BaJdrn. H Dtstrrtnitiosi of welfare people » toW*®* 8 tfSESTii M? 
parts) Economic and PoMcal Weekly 19 10 (1984) 427 36 andl9 n (»») 
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and h d been ad stnbacd Hi s redistributed and c nslitutes ess 
than 0 2 percent ot the. total cultiv ited land in the st ite It would there 
fore be difficult to deny that redistribution of surplus 1 tnd has been a low 
priority item on the government s policy isend i 
Underlying the reluctance to tackle the issue ot surplus land are factors 
not only ot socio political constraints but also of leadership intentions 
Surplus land in Karnataka as in the rest of India has over the years van 
ished as benami land (falsely registered land) It would take enormous 
political capacities to procure this land The chances are that no govern 
ment in India short of a revolutionary one is ever likely to tackle this 
issue seriously again Even the communist government in West Bengal 
with all its organizational capacities has been hesitant With landlord 
dominated local governments and little or no party organization the Urs 
regime was certainly in no position to pursue and appropriate surplus 
land for redistribution The land tnbunals discussed below also did not 
add significantly to this capacity Even if the leadership had wished to get 
at the surplus land the complexity of the problem class opposition and 
the absence of organizational capacities would have made it next to 
impossible 

The problem in Karnataka was however more fundamental The 
leadership had no intention of appropriating surplus land for redistnbu 
tion A vigorous pursuit of above ceiling land implies nothing less than 
a frontal attack by the state authorities on the rural class structure West 
Bengal communists are hesitant to undertake this as a matter of prag 
matic compromise The Congress regime in Karnataka by contrast was 
not even committed to this as a goal Urs populist rule had some commit 
ment to redistribution but only within the framework of the existing class 
structure The ideology and the organization of Urs regime reflected this 
class commitment In an interview discussed above when pressed as to 
why surplus lands were not being appropriated more vigorously Urs 
defended the government s actions in terms of the rights of the private 
property " In other words rhetoric for public consumption aside preser 
vation of the basic class structure is part of the regime commitment India 
is after all a private enterprise economy And I do not mean to suggest 
or even imply that there is anything wrong with this It is just that the gap 
between the political rhetoric of socialism and the reahty of a privately 
owned economy tends to be larger in India than m many other countries 
What has been pursued vigorously since 1975 are tenancy reforms The 
new amendments to land reform laws closed off many loopholes that had 

32 Figures from Government of Karnataka Land reforms progress m the state wp to the 
endtf November 1980 memorandum from the Revenue Department (Bangalore 
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allowed landlords* to escape tenancy legislation in the past According to 
the new law ill those who were ten vnts on the date the law was passed 
(March 1 1974) had octup incy rights to that hnd While those who were 
tenants before would not have all the nghts of a legal owner” (e g the 
land could not be sold for the first six years) they nevertheless could no 
longer be evicted from it The state would compensate the landlords for 
their lands generally at below market prices And the new owners” 
would pay the state small periodic installments in exchange for the land 
The new laws also did not allow tor any resumption of lands by the land 
lord for personal cultivation The nature of the law especially the elimi 
nation of the personal cultivation loophole contrasts with much of the 
tenancy legislation in India It indicates a seriousness of political intent 
In comparison to West Bengal however the legislation falls short We 
may recall that the onus of proof m West Bengal regarding who is or is not 
a sharecropper ts now on the landlord In Karnataka it is still the tenants 
who have to prove their own nght to the land As one might expect this 
has proven to be an important problem m the process of implementation 

To facilitate implementation Urs regime created special land tnbun 
als Knowing well that the existing institutional arrangements would not 
allow the new laws to be implemented Urs created new ad hoc arrange 
ments For each of the !?*» taluks into which the state is divided, one or 
more tribunals were created Each tribunal had five members The chair 
man was a bureaucrat of the level of Assistant Commissioner and the 
other four members were political appointees including a member from 
the backward classes Each tribunal would receive applications from ten 
ants check them for their validity listen to conflicting evidence (no pro 
fessional lawyers allowed) make field visits for verification if necessary 
and amve at final decisions regarding tenant $ occupancy nghts A tn 
banal s decision could not be appealed against in lower courts, only in the 
state high court For all practical purposes the land tribunals were power 
fill bodies with considerable final authority over the occupancy nghts on 
tenanted lands 

With the laws proclaimed and the tnbunals established applications 
for occupancy nghts cm tenanted land flooded m More than 17 percent 
of the fetal owned land or about 3 8 million acres was under tenancy in 
the early 1970s in Karnataka 11 As Table 4 6 indicates applications cov 
enng alt of this (and even more) were filed over the five years The mere 
fact that applications covering such a large extent of tenanted land were 
filed ts in and of itself a tribute to the political tilt accomplished by the Urs 

33 From Government of India National sample survey twenty sixth round report no 
215 8 (Controller of Publications New Delhi 1971) Table 4 Those pgurcs do not cor 
respond with the estimates of the Government of Karnataka The government chooses 
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Table 4 6 Progress of renancy Reform m Karnataka mtUr Oi vni} Urs 7973 1980 



Numbti 

Area involved in 
mil lions of icres 

1 Applications filed by tenants 

800 331 

42 7 

2 Number of applications dealt 
with by the end of 

November 1980 

366 094 

not known 

3 Applications decided in 
favor of tenants 

342 843 

1 3 

4 Occupancy certificates 
issued to tenants 

134 340 

()•> 


Source Government of Karnataka Revenue Dcpaitment Memorandum entitled L md 
reforms progress m the state up to the end of November 1980 (Bingalou 1980) 

regime The act of filing for a landlord s land is -cle irly an ict of deft incc 
against the local power structure How and why this was accomplished 
without a strong party organization and thus without ahy rc iJ mobile i 
tion from below has important imphc itions 
What the rush of applications indicates is that I iws when genuinely 
designed to protect and enhance the interests of lower classes h ive 
important social consequences — they strengthen the social position of 
the lower classes Protection from above therefore is far from me imng 
less The repeated failure of land reforms tn India has led to a widesprt id 
feeling that mere legislation is not useful — that only actions from 
below can resolve the land issue While this remains important it can just 
as easily become an alibi for the state authorities For example the claim 
that the necessary land legislation in India is on the books and the prob 
lem is one of implementation is totally misleading Though there is a 
great deal of land legislation on the books most of it is inadequate and 
full of loopholes Legislation and therefore political leaders rather than 
bureaucrats alone is responsible for the failures As the case oi Kar 
nataka indicates when legislation is redesigned and loopholes are 
removed the political intent of leadership is clear With indications that 
state power is backing a segment of the poor these poor arc levs helpless 
than some of the contemporary organize the poor literature would lead 
us to believe 

By the end of Urs tenure in 1980 about 70 percent of all the applica 

to work -with the figures from the agricultural census Based on panvan records* (the 
records of village level administrators) census data as a rule underestimate the extent 
of tenancy This in turn allows the government to make exaggerated claims of success 
regarding its own programs 
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ions to procure tenancy land had been processed (Table 4 6) More than 
■>0 percent of the resulting decisions had been in favor of the tenants and 
34 percent of the tenanted land had been legally transferred to former 
enants While only a small proportion had actually received ownership 
xrtificates site visits made it clear that land that came to the tenants 
hrough favorable decisions was often being cultivated by them About 
jne third of the total tenanted land or about *5 percent of the total culti 
/ated land had thus changed hands 

The new Congress (I) government which replaced the Urs govern 
nent in late 1980 found itself in a dilemma with respect to these land 
eforms If the new government continued the programs initiated by 
Devraj Urs the resulting political capital would accrue to the opposition 
low headed by Urs By contrast if the government discontinued the 
eforms it would risk losing support due to its anti poor disposition 
The Congress (I) rulers thus decided to rush through the programs 
mtiated by Urs complete them and move on to new programs This 
trategy would allow them to claim that they were even more concerned 
or the poor than was the U rs regime and yet minimize their involvement 
n programs initiated by Urs 

By November 1981 ibout a year after it came to power the Con 
press (I) government chimed that tenancy reforms had been completed 
governmental claims of enormous successes were met with consi 
lerable skepticism M and newspapers were very critical of the land 


Table 4 7 Progrea of Tenancy Reforms in Karnataka 
up until the Completion of the Program I97S 1981 



Number 

Area involved in 
millions of acres 

l Applications filed by ten ints 

811293 

460 

Number of ipplicationsdeuli 
with by the end of 

November 1981 

77b 6S8 

not known 

Applications decided in 

favor oftcmtnK 

467 298 

1 85 

f Occupancy certificates 

issued to tenants 

IDS 708 

1 01 


lource Government of Karnataka Revenue Department Note on progress achieved 
antler (and reform (November 1 1981) 


4 Interviews wnh senior offici ils (one recently retired one presently emploved) of the 
Government of Karnataka wfro wish to remain anonymous Bangalore November 10 
and 11 1981 
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reform implementation under Gundu Rao The d it a released in ’ ite 
1981 are presented in Table 4 7 It would t ike another study to assess 
what lies behind the claimed accomplishments of the Congress (I) go\ 
emment and the related data in Table 4 7 F-or the purposes of this study 
therefore I will assume that (l) land reforms were indeed completed b\ 
the end of 1981 and (2) the credit toi these reforms goes to the Urs 
regime To the extent that these assumptions bi is the an ilysts the hi is 
will favor the accomplishments of the Urs regime 

As the data in Table 4 7 indicate 185 million acres of land w is leg illv 
transferred to tenants during Karnat ik t s land reforms This iere tgc 
constitutes nearly "sO percent of the 1 md undertenancy tn the st ite during 
the early 1970s How does one issess the significance of this ten mc\ 
reform' 1 ’ Any assessment must take into account several considerations 
Who lost the land 7 Who received the I ind > What h ippened to nearly h ilf 
the land under tenancy in the early 1970s that w is not translei red to the 
tenants 7 What have been the socio economic consequences for the reel 
pients of land 7 Because direct and hard d ita on iny of these eruci il ques 
tions is not available the inswers have to be ipproxim ited 

Some important data that help estimate who in ly h ivl lost mil 
received land during the ten iney reforms is presented m 1 iblcs 4 8 md 
4 9 These tables delinc ite the distribution of 1 md le iscd m ind 
leased out according to landownership e itegories in K irn it ik i in the 
early seventies The dita question the truci tl issumption on which 
tenancy reforms were premised n imely that bin I indowners le ise out 
land to the landless or smallholders The tenancy situ ition of K irn it ik i 
w is fir more complicated Over half the land 1c iscd in in the c irl\ 
1970s was not by the landless and the smallholders but r ithcr by f imily 
1 irmers md landlords (see Tabic 4 8 under K trn it ik l tot if) Simil irly 
those who were leasing out land were ilso not piedommantly the big 
ger landlords more than halt the 1 md leased out in the c irly 1970s w is 
by smallholders and f irmly farmers (see Tabic 4 9 under K irn it ik i 
tot il) While these dat i do not support a claim th it many of the richer f ir 
mers ittu illy leased 1 md from the poorer ones it does suggest th it m my 
ot those who were 1c ismg in I md were ilready well off md m iny ol 
those leasing out land relatively poor 

What are the likely consequences when tenancy reforms are politic illv 
imposed on this pattern of ten wey 7 It is important to remember th it onlv 
about half of the land under tenancy in the early 1970s eh mged h mds is 
a consequence of the land reforms Is there any reason then to believe 
th it the half of the tenancy land that changed hands went from the richer 

ts B iiiealort s IntlMi 1 1 pn « carried periodic district by district reports on hind reti rms 

Uu « gh ut l JKl 1- vj| nl m, th SX1K. * Ol* lx 14 Hi tdKt 
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landowners to the poorer tenants'* Certainly no more reason than to 
believe that many of the small landholders may have lost their lands and 
many of the already better off may have gained by the reforms 

In order to understand the tenancy reforms further one has to go 
beyond this formal evidence and closely analyze the workings of land 
tribunals Each tribunal was chaired by a “professional civil servant of 
the rank of an Assistant Commissioner As individuals enjoying consider 
able authority in the local milieu the bureaucrats were the most sigmflc 
ant members of each tribunal In addition to the inherited authority of 
office the power of government officials was enhanced by several fac 
tors These included a knowledge of administrative and legal regulations 
as well as sustained activity due to their role as full time salaried 
employees The number of times tribunals would meet and the number 
of cases to be heard were also determined by the civil servants Most 
imp ortant the Assistant Commissioners were responsible to higher 
bureaucrats for fulfilling their quota or for task completion Momentum 
for the tenancy reforms was generated in the Chief Minister s office and 
transmitted through the established bureaucratic hierarchies The whole 
program therefore had a bureaucratic character that surpassed wh it 
one would expect from the inclusion of four political appointets on each 
tribunal 

Of the political appointees the local member of the Legislative Assem 
bly was included almost as a rule A prominent Conyressmin of 
scheduled caste origin was also often a part of the tribunals The two 
additional members were of varying backgrounds It was widely recog 
mzed that Devraj Urs had packed the tribunals with his loyal supporters 
Proclaiming himself a man of the poor Urs argued that his supporters 
would ensure popular participation The reality however was some 
what different the raajoi ity ot these members did not have verv popu 
lar” origins 01 the 8 tribunals in South Kanaf i and M indya th it l visited 
and of the 32 appointed members th it I interviewed ovci St) percent 
were of landed origin (owned more than 25 acres ot land) Some were 
extremely rich and powerful local individuals Most ot them h id a umver 
sity level education Few it my had real commitment to I tnd reforms 
A former Divisional C ommissioner for the north eastern districts ilsti 
argued that most ot the tribunals under his jurisdiction were dominated 
by landlords % In terms of composition therefore most tnbun ils 
included and some were dominated by members ot the middle apd 
upper rural class Congressmen loyal to Devraj Urs 

The tribunals served the important political needs of Deyraj Urs For 

Vi Interview v uww Pctsonal SftcnsUTvw tile Chut Miftist rot Kirn it iku 

B ngakH" Jww *s mil) 
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example each appointed member received 50 rupees per diem for par 
tiapation on the tnbunals As arbiters of conflict ndden social situations 
moreover the appointees could use their position to enhance local influ 
ence Tribunal membership was thus coveted for both pecuniary and 
political reasons Urs offered the membership to his supporters as favors 
Tnbunals therefore became one more element m Karnataka s large net 
work of patronage and spoils supporting the Urs machine 
This organizational arrangement provided a steam valve for potential 
opposition If the lands of powerful local individuals were threatened at 
least some of them especially those who had personal relationships with 
tnbunal members could evade the law Charges of corruption m the local 
newspapers buttressed the common belie'" that this was indeed occurring 
Opposition to the program therefore did not crystallize along class lines 
Some members of the landed classes as suggested by the tenancy data m 
Tables 4 8 and 4 9 may even havt benefited economically from the 
reforms Others were involved with implementation and yet others due 
to personal association could minimize their losses This is not to suggest 
that significant losses were not incurred by some landowners Many lost 
their lands to former tenants Opposition however took a factional 
rather than a class form Those dose to Urs and Congress (1) often did not 
lose their lands while the propertied of opposing factions did not fare 
well The latter constituted the bulk of the opposition Labelling them as 
“anti people and reactionanes Urs could simultaneously present 
himself as a people s man without alienating the landed groups that 
lent hum crucial support And in this lay the political acumen of Devraj 
Urs 1 That only half of the tenanted land legally changed hands further 
bears out the reality of this factional pattern of implementatipn 
It is important to reiterate the role of the bureaucrats The civil ser 
vants provided an important thrust for whatever success the tenancy 
reforms have had This became clear as I observed the workings of the 
land tnbunals The Assistant Commissioners as the chiels of the tnbunals 
took the receipts from tenants proving their nght to thur land examined 
the receipts asked questions of both parties and after minor consulta 
tions with the other members made the decision 1 he political appom 
tees by contrast were quite out of place m legal-bureaucratic decision 
making These members were more like observers than the active deci 
sion making participants they were supposed to be 
Following orders from above career civil servants provided the 
momentum for tenancy reforms In spite of the popular view that 
bureaucrats act as an obstruction to radical reforms the professionalism 
of senior Karnataka bureaucrats needs to be noted Given a task they 
pursued it dihgently This of course s not to imply that they did not face 
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Table 4 10 Regional Variations tn Karnataka s Land Reforms 


Region 1 Land under tunncy in Land acquired by former Rateofsuccess 

early seventies (A) tenants (B) 3 { / of B to A) 

(m hundreds of acres) (in hundreds of acres) 


Coastal 

o240 

(99 25 / ) 4 

4148 

60 

Lastcm 

1657 

( 8 19/) 

1157 

70 

Southern 

4417 

( 9 69 / ) 

755 

14 

Northern 

25 772 

(18 29/) 

7955 

31 

Karnataka total 

48 086 

(17 14 / ) 

13 005 

34 


1 The districts included in the rcyons are as follows coastal (North and South Kanar a) 
eastern (Chiekmagalur Cooig Hassan,atid Shimoga) northern (Belgaum Bellary 
Bidar Bijapur Chitiadurga Dharwar Gulbarga and Raichur) and southern (Banga 
lore Kolar Mandya Mysore and fumkur) 

From Government of India National sample survey twentv sixth round report no 215 
(Karnataka) vol (i (1471) Table 4 on pp 94 120 146 and 1)2 
3 From Government of Kamatik i Revenue Department Land reforms up to the end of 
October 1980 

* Figures in brackets indicate leased 1 ind as a percentage of the total land owned 

obstructions or that the other appointees of the tribunals were powerless 
On the contrary the bureaucrats often complained about political inter 
ference The political appointees sought to influence and obstruct cases 
important to them but these deals were generally made out of court The 
authority of the bureaucrats in the actual legal proceedings may have 
been great but out of court they had to take into account the power of the 
political figures Socialized in the Indian legal-administrative system 
these government officials understand that laws are meant to apply diffe 
rentially so they complied with the wishes of the political appointees 
The costs of opposing Ml As (Members of the Legislative Assembly) or 
others close to VJrs were unnecessarily high As one IAS officer confided 

A lot of bribing went on before the eases came up One had a clear sense of cases 
in which other tribunal members had already been influenced A good Assistant 
Distnct Magistrate could minimize corruption but one risked transfer Most of 
us learn to compromise we look the other way 37 

Ironically therefore the momentum towards reforms as well as the 
obstructions originated from the power center The momentum traveled 
from top to bottom through the bureaucracy the obstructions from bot 
tom to top through political linkages 
In many cases the vetdenct was not dear as to the bonafides of the ten 
ant apphcant\ 7 hts required a \mt by the tribmai members to the vil 

V7 oiven die sensitive nature of the subject the officer wished to remain anonymous 
Interview Bangalore June IS 1983 
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lages for further investigation These visits often did not materialize 
however because the work load of the tribunals was heavy the distances 
from small taluk towns to villages was considerable and the availability 
of transportation restncted The accuracy of decisions thus suffered 
Even when the visits were made rival parties easily mobilized conflicting 
evidence at the local level In the absence of personal knowledge and con 
tacts such problems reduced the efficacy of tribunals as implementing 
bodies A more localized organization could possibly have solved these 
administrative problems but m the process would have created new 
ones Without a strong local party organization lower level bureaucrats 
and landed interests would have indeed created greater obstacles than at 
the taluk level In other words decentralization without oentralized tools 
of control would have solved administrative problems only at the expense 
of strengthening the forces of status quo 
Regional variations within Karnataka should also be noted As Table 
4 10 indicates virtually the entire land in the coastal districts was under 
tenancy m the early 1970s This contrasts sharply with the eastern and 
southern districts where less than 10 percent of the land owned was out 
on lease The tenancy pattern in the coastal districts also resembled the 
more classical pattern namely land was primarily leased in by the 
landless and the smallholders (see Table 4 8 under coastal districts) The 
rate of success of reforms in the coastal district was morever quite high 
(Table 4 10) This suggests that the two coastal districts North and South 
Kanara with extremely high density of tenancy indeed experienced 
redistnbutive reforms Because the land under tenancy in the coastal dis 
tncts constitutes less than 15 percent of the land under tenancy in Kar 
nataka as a whole these localized redistributive successes do not substan 
tially alter the overall assessment The reformist performance in these 
areas nevertheless raises the question what distinct forces were at work 
here 7 

The reformist momentum in the coastal districts is best explained by 
somewhat unique political circumstances of the area The major com 
mumhes of South Kanara for example are Brahmin Bunt BUIawa and 
Mogaveer The Billawas constituting about 40 percent of the district 
population are toddy tappers by caste They are the mam cultivators in 
the coastal districts The bulk of the land is owned by Brahmins and 
Bunts but they are not agriculturalists Over the years moreover many 
oi the young of these communities have taken to education and have 
* 

38 I have benefited from a number of interviews with individuals familiar with South 
Kanara Especially useful were interviews with S K Das former District Commis 
sioner South Kanara June IS 1983 andK V Rao Deputy Director National Sam 
pie Survey Bangalore June 11 1983 
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moved out of the rural environment sometimes even moving up the coast 
to Bombay l .and owned by these communities thus tended to he mosth 
absentee land given to tenants tor cultivation 

Several aspects of this situation were to prove important for reforms 
First an absentee 1 uidowncr is generally in a weaker position th ih is i vil 
lage landlord when it comes to protection of property Not onl\ is the 
legitimacy and influence of m absentee landlord weaker but his capacity 
to mobilise brute force to defend his interests is also substantially reduced 
by his absence And second the land owning communities here were not 
part of the state s dominant castes As they belonged neither to the Vok 
kaliga noi to the l mgayat group it was much e isier foi Urs to politically 
isol vte the coast il Br ihmins and Bunts 

Addition illy there w is pressure from below in the coastal districts 
which in turn lesulted trom the greater politicization of the rural popula 
tion in these ireas As one of the Assistant Commissioners who ch ured 
a tribunal noted I he pe isants m this area are very shrewd This 
shrewdness is a consequence of stvcral unique fc itures of these distncts 
South Kunara for example shares many socio-economic ch ir ictensties 
with the districts of Ker tl i Tenancy there h is been largely of moolgtmt 
type — i t with perm ment written contracts md h ised on fixed cash 
pvyments Thtsnnkcs it eisicrtopiovt ones legal stitus is a tenant The 
coast il popul Hums ire genu illy more exposed to the forces of com 
merec Missionary and other non government il orgamz vtions including 
the left wing p irties h ive ilso been active in the ire i [hev h ive on 
more than one oee ision provided support toi the rural poor AH these 
f tetors have created a greater sense of awareness md power iniong the 
eo istal lower el issts When favor ihle laws were passed the ten ints of 
the area composing t tonsulu ihle numeric tl lorce were quick to hie 
then applications muster the necessity evidence md press for 1 ivoi ihle 
settlements 

This experience h is import int m ilvtieal imphc hiotis concerning the 
politic il conditions for poverty rclorm Successful reform involved 
icttons trom both tbove md below b tvorable tenancy 1 wsTe fleeted i 
pro-lower et iss tilt in slate powci A popul ttion with i sense of its own 
powu acted upon these Iiws tnd contributed to their successful 
implement mon fhe politic it conditions for successful reform m the eo is 
t il ireas thus appear to be similar to those in West Bengal \ reformist 
thrust origin itmg from the st tte coupled with actionshy mobilved lower 
classes 

TTit social tnd political conditions m much of K irn it ika differed from 
those m the eo istal districts These differences cm be summarized isfol 
lows tenancy was much (ess concentrated land owning groups were 
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politically powerful patterns of le ising included many 1 lrger landowners 

leasing in land and many smallholders leasing out land and the 
politicization of lower rural groups h id not moved is far as on the coast 
Tenancy legislation therefore did not h ive the same redistributive con 
sequences in the bulk of the state is it did in the coastal districts Taking 
the state as a unit then two conclusions concerning the reforms would be 
hard to deny First as only about half the land under tenancy changed 
hands many of those working the other half are no longer tenants they 
were in all probability evicted by one method or another Given the 
inequities of rural power structures it would not be unfair to extrapolate 
that the bulk of those evicted must have been the already weak namely 
the smallholders And second of the tenanted land that was transferred 
to the tenants only a part went from the rich to the poor For the rest 
given the pattern of tenancy in the early 1970s some of the already well 
oft members must have gained and some of the less well off must have 
lost 

On balance then how does one assess Karnataka s land reforms' 7 In 
any assessment it is important to re emphasize that little effort has been 
made to appropriate and redistribute the above ceiling lands The 
policies have focused on tenancy reform These reforms touch a smalt but 
not insignificant proportion of the rural poor While mildly redistributive 
tenancy reforms mainly contribute to the emergence of an owner-pro 
ducer mode of production Even with refeience to this issue however 
the success m Karnat ika has been limited 

Political conditions have both facilitated the modest success and 
obstructed a more meaningful land reform I he driving force behind the 
reforms was the political needs of a leadership — a leadership determined 
to oust the older ruling alliance by creating an alternative ind broader 
political base Hoping to legitimize a populist regime Urs passed new 
legislation created the tribunals and sustained the pressure from above 
to implement reforms An effective bureaucracy and a population wtth 
a sense of its own power m areas with concentrated tenancy also contn 
buted to the success Conversely the patterns of tenancy and the nature 
of the power structure precluded a concerted att ick on rural society 
Given that many nch farmers were leasing in land and many poorer 
ones were leasing out no blanket legislation aimed at giving land to 
tenants could have been redistributive A much more discriminating 
approach would have in turn required a degree of political organization 
simply absent in the state 

State organization necessitated a top-heavy reform Withouf com 
plementary support from below such reforms from above are destined to 
be less than successful As a loose and amorphous organization with mul 
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be less than successful As a loose and amorphous organization with mul 
tiple class goals the Congress party of Karnataka does not really attract 
a disciplined and ideological following Because of this Urs consistently 
had to buv his support The strategy was to exclude some but co-opt 
most of the social influential* albeit from different backgrounds into a 
large network of pationagu In the absence of a disciplined party political 
survival was contingent on avoiding the alienation of the local notables 
and on including them in such reform institutions as the land tribunals 
This precluded the possibility of anything but a modest tenancy reform 


Small Farmer Program 

If the much publicized land reforms of Karnataka have at best had 
limited success the other poverty programs have been of even lesser sig 
nificance Neither the small fanners discussed here nor the landless 
laborers discussed in the next subsection have benefited much from 
state intervention Resources allocated to support these groups have 
been minuscule espuci illy when compared to the size of the problem 
More import intly there is no organizational fr imework m rural Kar 
nataka to strengthen the sotio economic position of the lower classes 
Regime rhetoric aside this reflects the state s larger political reality The 
absence of lirnnci if md organization il support continues to demonstrate 
that additional st ite initiated poverty relorms are not really on the poht 
ical agend i 

Karnataka s production policies like those in most of India have 
favored the 1 irgcr I mdowners It is widely recognized that the benefits 
from subsidized inputs md outputs have not tnckled down The Urs 
regime h is put toward this criticism itself 

Hie growth dominated appro ich lus turther led to ihc widening of income 
inequalities Redistributive justice could not be realized because whoever had the 
access and ihc me iris was able to increase production Others remained outside 
the itnin stream of development muigm il farmers and small fanners ex 
ptntnec difficulties of access to the inputs to improve their productivity a 
change of development policy is imperative n 

Following this tmper dive tht IJrs regime initiated a scries of programs 
aimed it channeling agrari in inputs dirtclly to the smallholders Promi 
nent among these programs were tht schemes initiated by the Small Far 
mets Development Agencv (SKDA) fhe progiams were designed to 
make the small f trmm economically viable 40 The idea was to channel 

3S> Ihttfrjheyarptm pp IN |S 

40 Ibid p 122 
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credit irrigation and scientific inputs t the smal holders so that they 
have favored access to inputs While impressive on paper the results of 
the SFDA on the ground have been next to negligible 
The resources assigned to the SFDA continue to be extremely small 
There are close to 2 million small and marginal f irmer families in Kar 
nataka 41 These add up to about 10 million people and constitute approx 
imately 45 percent of the rural population At least half of this population 
lives in conditions below the poverty line 42 Less than 2 percent of the 
provincial public investment was however assigned to the SFDA Also 
a look at past patterns does not make one optimistic th u the benefits of 
the more generalized public investment for such needs as irrigation and 
crop husbandry will trickle down to these groups Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that programs designed to benefit 45 percent of 
the rural population are assigned about 2 percent of the public invest 
ment These investment patterns reflect governmental priorities and it ts 
not likely that these meager resources can make a noticeable impact on 
the small tanners incomes 

Greater resources can make some difference but the re ll problems are 
organizational In order to clanfy what is involved here I will suggest a 
simple analogy From the point of view of social actors public resources 
for social benefit are like extra resources falling from the sky If some 
social actors are tall and others short the tall ones tend to grab much of 
what is coming down The disposer as well as the receiver of resources 
understands this phenomenon If for some reason oi other the disposer 
wants to ensure that the resources reach the shorter people he or she has 
the following options eliminate the tall people make the shorter ones 
taller by providing some extr i base and/or stretch out long arms that 
hand over resources directly to the short people The first alternative the 
elimin ition of tall people is generally tvailable only in revolutionary set 
tings The other two approaches ire ivailablc to reformist states for 
accomplishing thur egalitarian goals Redistributive reform from above 
especially in rural settings is therefore often contingent on the following 
that the base to make the short people tall must be effeetive and/or the 
arms of the disposer must not only be long enough to reach the short 
people directly but also strong enough to prevent the tall from forcibly 
grabbing the resources 

41 Estimate based on the number of small (2 4 — 5 acres] ami marginal (below 2 5 acres) 
operational landholdings m Kamatak i See Government of Karnataka Agricultural 
certm 1976 7 ) (State Agricultural Census Commission Bangalore 1978) Table 1 

42 Because 50 Ya of the rural population live in eundhions below the poverty line and 
because the landless constitute about a quarter of the rural population it is not 
unreasonable to extrapolate that ihc remaining 25 A ot thL rur t| poor ire the marginal 
and the small fanners 
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Like all analogies this one distorts reality It nevertheless helps clarify 
some important points The base that is likely to make the short people 
tall in the Indian political setting is politicization Changing conscious- 
ness as well as the mobilization and organization of the lower classes 
increases their power enabling them to compete more effectively m the 
social and political arenas The function of a long and strong arm m 
turn is likely to be best performed by an ideologically disciplined radical 
political pa-ty Only such left of-center parties can effectively link the dis 
poser (the government) to the short recipients (the lower classes) while 
ensuring that the tall people (the upper classes) do not totally frustrate the 
reformist attempts 

In the case of West Bengal we noticed the CPM s attempts to simul 
taneously provide a politicized social base build an organizational 
framework linking the power center to the lower classes and exclude the 
propertied from institutional participation The CPM s experiment is not 
a total success yet it stands out as uniquely impressive within the Indian 
setting In Karnataka by contrast such m organizational structure was 
missing The Urs regime neither was capable of making short people 
tall nor had the political and organizational arrangements for handing 
over resources directly to the short people It was thus not likely that 
public resources whether little or substantial would effectively reach the 
lower rural classes 

In addition to the SFDA the government has periodically expressed 
concern regarding the av ulability of credit for the smallholders It is 
widely recognized th it neither co-operative lending nor that offered by 
the commercial banks in Karnataka as elsewhere m India tends to reach 
the small farmers II the small farmers are to be helped in improving their 
investments in and incomes from land how can credit be made available 
to them' 1 ' In contrast to the case of West Bengal the Karnataka govern 
ment made no efforts to bargain with the commercial banks Without an 
organizational framewoi k such as the red panthayats ” of West Bengal 
the Urs regime had nothing to offer to the banks that might induce them 
to become substantially involved m small rural loans Co operatives in 
Karnataka also continue to be ineffective As an integral part of Urs pat 
ronage network co-operative ‘“loams’'’ accrued mainly to larger landown 
ers and those associated with the ruling faction 

Some hope was placed in the Fanner Service Societies (FSS) Sup 
ported by the World Bank the FSS tre multi purpose organizations 
designed to provide credit Inputs marketing and other services to the 
farmers under one organizational umbrella These are still in the early 
stages of development There were only 1 19 of these societies in Kar 
n it a tui m 1979 Each society had a juusd'ttion ot lhout 70 villages Site 
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visits m the Mandya district revealed that most of the smaller f irmers had 
never even heard of the FSS Because they were based on the old princi 
pie of land as collateral and were run by a combination of government 
servants and local notables it is difficult to imagine these organizations 
making any significant contnbution to the lot of the marginal and small 
farmers 

The retraining of extension workers has been a substantial endeavor in 
Karnataka Regime statements have indicated that the t draining may 
involve a lower class bias A close look at these progiams however 
revealed a different reality A senior Agricultural Officer candidly noted 
We have consciously worked with the big and middle farmers 1 he big 
ger ones are open to new ideas That is why production is going up 
While further noting the recent attempts to work with the small farmers 
the officer also made it clear that there were no department il funds 
especially available for this In other words there were no special 
attempts under way to tilt the agrarian services in favor of the smallhol 
ders 

I visited an elite center for the training of Agricultural Extension 
Officers (AEOs) This visit revealed a middle and upper middle pe isant 
bias in the government s extension services 44 The center provided mten 
sive training for paddy cultivation to a select group of Extension Officers 
and progressive farmers The latter were larger landowners who Were 
interested m mechanization and as most instruction was in English 
could speak English The center established through Indo Japanese col 
laboration was equipped with Japanese power tillers transplanters 
thrashers and power sprayers 

A good part of the four month training at this center myolvcd the 
assembling and dismantling of machinery and the training in its use 1 he 
program content in turn emphasized the utility of such progiessivc 
farming techniques as the use of power tillers for “small families with 
large land If the progressive fartners then wished to invest m machm 
ery the AEOs could help them secure loans that weic readily ivailable 
from the nationalized banks That the avail ible m ichmery was J ipancse 
and being produced in nearby Bang ilore was of course no coincidence 
The whole arrangement was therefore a clear illustration of i t icit 
alliance between commercial agriculture the state and even representa 

41 Interview D R Dwarkinath Director ol Agriculture Government of Karnataka 
Bangalore April 22 1979 

44 The visit was to the Vishwesharayd Canal I arm Mandya District Established with 
Indo Japanese collaboration m the 1960s the farm now operates as a training and 
demonstration center The following account of the center a based on a one-day visit 
to the farm arranged by the Office of the District Commissioner Mandya District Kar 

na aka 
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tives of international capitalism The retraining programs had little to do 
v^th introducing a lower class bias into the extension services 45 
To summarize small farmers in Karnataka have hitherto not benefit 
ted and are not likely to benefit significantly from state intervention The 
resources allocated foi them remain minuscule Additionally there has 
been little ittempt to alter the existing patterns of credit flow and exten 
sion work The benefits therefore continue to accrue to the larger land 
owners Political factors arc primarily responsible for this bias 
Populist rhetoric has been easy to espouse implementing redistnbu 
tive reform has proven to be much more difficult To bridge the gap be 
tween rhetoric and reality would require the forging ofmobilrzational and 
institutional strategies These have been mostly absent Regime orgara 
zation and class constraints in Karnataka have thus precluded the possi 
bility of a decisive attack upon the poverty conditions of smallholders 


Wage and Lmployment Schi mesfor the Landless 

Thus far I have inalyzed poverty policies aimed at improving the lot of 
those who have access to some land Tenancy reforms have had some sue 
cess The cf torts to impiove the productivity and incomes of the smallhol 
ders have however been inconsequential Now I turn to the issue of 
landless 1 Lborcrs Over a quarter of the rural population and about half 
ot the rur il pool m Karnataka ire landless Because agrarian employ 
mult is limited and radic il l md redistribution not on the agenda the only 
means for systematically buttressing their incomes are higher wages or 
additional employment Political attempts to alter these conditions are 
mvestig ited here 

Over tune igricultur il w iges in Karnataka have failed to keep up with 
prict inetc ises Tabic 4 1 1 documents the fact that by 1979 the unit wage 
of landless laborers w is ibout 80 percent of what it was in 1960 Because 
overall poverty has not increased wage data in conjunction with the pov 
erty d itu roughly suggest that expanding employment opportunities have 
baiely allowed the 1 mdless laborers to prevent absolute deterioration in 
their living conditions 

The Urs itgime periodically passed legislation to fix the minimum 
wages for the t mdless laborers In 1978 it also went on to make the 
unlikely elum that due to vigorous implementation agricultural 
wages were uih meed {by] 30 percent 41 Field visits revealed that this 

4S Tohtlur there arc ocher tjpeis of rctnunlngof At Os alto under way Some of these 
da supported hv the World Bank I did not get n chance to investigate these other tram 
mg progr in*. 

4* li\ V* 
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Table 4 1 1 Actual Wages and Real Wages of Agricultural Laborers m Karnataka i960- 1979 


Year 

Actual wage 
perdiy 
(in rupees) 

Wages to be paid as per 
consumer index number 
for agricultural labor 

Column (2) as 7 of 
column (3) 

1960 

1 66 

166 

100 

1961 

1 69 

195 

867 

1962 

1 82 

197 

927 

1963 

2.05 

2.04 

100 4 

1964 

214 

2 52 

84 9 

1965 

2 11 

2 B2 

74 8 

1966 

2 22 

3 18 

69 8 

1967 

2 41 

3 34 

72 1 

1968 

246 

3 37 

72 9 

1969 

260 

3 15 

825 

1970 

2 71 

3 27 

82 8 

1971 

2 71 

340 

797 

1972 

284 

3 57 

795 

1973 

311 

460 

67 6 

1974 

3 55 

5 76 

61 6 

1979 

400 

5 

80 


Source Data for 1960 74 from Bureau of Economics and Statistics Government of Kur 
nataka Agricultural wages and their trendsm Karnataka (1976) Data from 1975-8 were 
not available The wage data for 1979 were collected during interviews in Mandya district 
As wages in Mandya have generally been close to the average wage for the state in the past 
it is assumed that they continue to be so The consumer index number for agricultural labor 
ers for 1979 is taken from Government of Karnataka Economic survey (Government 
Press Bangalore 1978-80) 

was not so Money wages between 1974 and 1979 increased by about 10 
percent As the purchasing power of money continued to decline real 
wage increase if any was certainly less than even 10 percent Much of 
this increase was likely to have resulted from changing economic condi 
tions There was no evidence to indicate that ‘vigorous implementation 
of the minimum wage legislation was of consequence for agricultural 
wages The regime really has no organizational arrangement to unple 
ment wage legislation It is not likely that a 30 percent wage increment 
could have resulted from an occasional inspection by bureaucrats or the 
landlord-dominated panchayats 

Karnataka s rural' labor remains unorganized Congress as the dormn 
ant party has made no efforts to unionize the landless Towards the end 
of his regime Urs was still claiming that during the current year, Far 
mers and Agricultural Laborers Associations will be organized ’ ,47 In 
1981 there was still no move in this direction Given the fact that Congress 
has no politicized rural cadres it is not likely that the mobilization and 
organisation of rural labor will occur under the leadership of Congress 

47 Ibid p 7 
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This task will have to await the significant entry of the left of center par 
ties on the rural Karnataka scene 

Employment generation schemes have had a little more success 
Prominent among these is the Employment Affirmation Scheme (EAS) 
or what we encountered in West Bengal as the Food for Work Program 
These schemes are initiated and sponsored by the center They have 
become a convenient mechanism for involving the Indian Central Gov 
emment m buying up unabsorbed agrarian surplus — unabsorbed due to 
limited money demand — and turning it into welfare Great pains have 
been taken in Karnataka to make sure that new jobs created by such wel 
fare programs do not put pressure on the existing employment market 48 
Political authorities also benefit because the schemes allow them to act as 
patronage donors building influence with the receivers 
The implementation of the EAS in Karnataka has not been as effective 
as that m West Bengal The major problems have been organizational 
resulting in charges of corruption The Urs regime with its minimal 
organizational capacities resorted to the already overloaded office of the 
District Commissioner Because the schemes are to be operated in 
selected taluks the admunstrative authority had to be delegated further 
down Effective authority has thus come to rest in the taluk committees 
These include the Chairman of the Taluk Development Board the Block 
Development Officer and the Local Assembly member The taluk com 
mittees make decisions regarding the selection and location of projects 
They also idmmister the funds and the grain released for the EAS As 
they are staffed by office holders who arc already part of various patron 
age-corruption networks it was not likely that the EAS can be adminis- 
tered in the genuine interests of the poor free of corruption 
My site visits to the EAS projects and discussions in taluk towns con 
firmed that there were charges of corruption What was surprising was 
that there was little mention of outi ight appropriation of public funds for 
private use Most corruption occurred in the selection of projects in who 
got the resulting contracts and in who actually got the jobs on the pro 
ject For example in one case there was discussion regarding the building 
of a godown (warehouse) for private use It was claimed that audit 
officers were also involved in the cover up Such claims were difficult to 
substantiate especially because the said “godown was legally registered 
as the property of the Taluk Board and thus as public property In con 
•trast to West Bengal other projects also failed to reflect any special 

48 Regime instructions to lower burenuerats thus go to great lengths to ensure that labor 
is not taken away from ihe employers It should be ensured that the scheme dsw not 
adversely affect the operations and development of agriculture and other rural 
activities Particularly the identification of the si ttk season should be done carefully 
See Government of Karnataka Employment afjirmatiort « heme (PI mnmg Depart 
ment Bangalore *J7g pp ^-tt 
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concern for foe members of foe lower classes There were no r ads Imk 
ing the untouchable colonies to main roads This of course didnotpre 
dude the landless gaining additional off season employment In general 
then the implementation of the EAS in Karnataka had genented 
employment and thus benefited some of the landless of the area On the 
other hand part of the public resources was being frittered away by eor 
rupt practices and the selection of projects did not really reflect the needs 
of the lower elasses 


Conclusion 

T& summarize and conclude the discussion on Karnataka I have sought 
to analyze the reformist performance of a populist regime On balance 
Karnataka s poverty reforms have had limited success Tenancy reforms 
m particular have required careful scrutiny Many ol the powerful among 
the landed ot Karnataka did not lose their lands As much is SO percent 
of foe tenanted land may thus remain under the control of the former 
leasing landowners Given the stringent tenancy laws one can be sure, 
that these landowners have found ways to transform their tenancy 
arrangements into something resembling managend 01 supervisory 
farming Will the turning of former tenants into landless 1 1 borers then 
contribute to greater equity 9 No The results are likely to be the opposite 
With regard to the half of the tenanted land th it actually changed hands 
the former tenants were of course netguners Whether however tik 
ing lands away from smallholders or from select 1 trge hndowners who 
are in the political wilderness really constitutes egditanan justice 
remains a debatable case 

Center sponsored employment schemes have genented additional 
incomes Some of the tenants and the landless laborers ire bound to 
benefit even if marginally from these politically tmti ited reforms < on 
versely redistribution of above ceiling lands h ts not been touched ind 
marginal and small fanners have not gamed from regime piograms The. 
plight of the landless luborers also continues to be serious despite elec 
toral promises they remain unorgimzed wige legislation is mostly 
meaningless and low wages run tin the order of the day In sum then 
while there has been some success — and this in the f icc ol much ol 
India s record deserves credit and attention — the gap between Dcvr i] 
Urs claims that social justice has been translated into reality and the 
reality viewed from the perspective of the lower classes is rather wide 

From an analytical standpoint more important than the balance sheet 
are the regime characteristics facilitating or obstructing poverty reforms 
The limited success resulted from the leadership s need to make true ts 
claims of a “popu ar regime The Urs regime theref ire had p< it La 
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claims of a popular regime The Urs regime therefore had political 
reasons to pursue reforms Reasons alone however never suffice as an 
explanation of outcomes Leadership capacity to translate political needs 
into policy outcomes was crucial A political arrangement dominated by 
a strong leader — the followers beholden to the leader for them positions 
— facilitated coherent and concerted pressure from above This allowed 
the pushing through of some redistributive measures especially those 
that did not threaten the existing class structure in any fundamental way 
The personal contribution of Devraj Urs was crucial He played an 
important role in pressing for new tenancy legislation in creating the land 
tribunals and in then sustaining pressure for ready implementation A 
professional bureaucracy and pockets of conscious and mobilized tenant 
population further aided the process of tenancy reform A strong populist 
leadership helped by some fortuitous circumstances was thus able to 
push through limited reforms 

Conversely the nature of political organization and the class basis of 
Urs regime made it impossible to initiate a more thorough reform The 
doi inant party and the government were little more than a collection of 
elites from varying backgrounds bound together in a large patronage 
network Party organization was weak and was penetrated by members 
of landowning classes There was thus no reformist party to speak of in 
Karnataka certainly nothing capable of translating reformist leadership 
goals into concrete outcomes m the villages As a consequence landless 
laborers could not be organized institutional arrangements facilitating 
credit for smallholders could not be designed and the question of iden 
tifymg surplus land for appropriation and redistribution could not even be 
considered By its very design therefore the Urs regime was not capable 
of undertaking systematic poverty reform 

Both the C PM regime analyzed in the previous chapter and the Urs 
regime have operated within similar social-structural constraints of 
democratic capitalism Their reformist performances have varied In only 
six years of its existence theCPM regime has initiated a systematic attack 
on rural poverty After ntaily a decade of opportunity, the Urs regime 
hid only limited successes to its claim Thdse vaiymg capacities for 
reform reflect varying regime types The Urs regime of course shared 
some characteristics with the CPM regime in West Bengal — coherent 
leadership and some ideological commitment to the rural poor These 
allowed the Urs regime to push through limited reforms By contrast to 
the C PM however the Urs regime could neither penetrate the coun 
tryside without being coopted by the landed interests nor mobilize the 
lower classes to help implement the reforms from above The reformist 
capacities of a patronage based populist regime were therefore not as 
developed as those of a well-organized tary regime 
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Uttar Pradesh Political Fragmentation , 
Middle-Peasant Dominance , and the 
Neglect of Reforms 


Uttar Pradesh (U P ) w is the era vn jewel of the 1977 Janata victory in 
North India U P is the largest state of India It is also the heart of the 
Hindi belt The political significance ofU P is manifest in the fact that 
five of Indi 1 s six Prime Ministers — Nehru Shastn Charan Singh 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi — began their political careers in this 
state Nothing in early 1977 thus highlighted the rout of Congress(I) bet 
ter than Janata s whopping 383 seat majority m the 425 seat U P Legis 
lative Assembly While U P had been ruled by non Congress coalitions 
in earlier periods this solid majority for a single party appeared to be 
something new in state politics 

In retrospect the Janata coalition proved to be short lived ruling UP 
for only about three yc irs Jan ita s reformist performance during this 
brief rule is assessed here Because three years is a rather short time for 
assessing political performance the focus m this chapter is on the emerg 
mg trends Wh it was the nature of the Janata regime 9 And what type of 
reformist policies were set in motion by this new political force? These 
questions arc an Uyzed here with the aim of comparing U P s Janata 
regime with the C PM regime in West Bengal and the Congress(I) regime 
under Devraj Urs in Karnatak i 

I document below the fact that the Janata party neglected poverty 
reforms land reforms Wert excluded from political discussion the much 
publicized rur »1 tilt toward marginal and small farmers did not mate 
nalue and Antyodaya and other programs for the landless poor 
remained ineffective Phe Janat i rulei s also turned a blind eye to caste 
wars — a euphemism for the repression of scheduled eastes and the poor 
peasantry by the proprietary castes On balance therefore the emerg 
ence of th« Janata regime may have been of negative consequence for 
U P s rural poor 

The neglect of reforms was a consequence of the political and social 
characteristics of the Tanuta regime An analysis of these is the core task 
of the present chapter 1 aigue that U P s Janata regime had neither 
reasons nor the capacity for initiating poverty reforms The U P regime 
in the late 1970s was an unstable alliance of the erstwhile Lok Dal and Jan 
Sangh While both parties drew core support from the middle castes and 
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better off peasants they differed considerab y m the pattern of their on 
gin ideoiogy and organization These factors a ong with issues of per 
sonal amb itions made it difficult for the two parties to achieve a working 
political consensus The Janata regime was thus characterized by an un 
stable coalition on the one hand and on the other hand by the emergence 
of the backward and the propertied peas int castes as the domin int polit 
ical force within the state Political fragmentation created conditions 
within which power competition and not developmental issues dorm 
nated the political agenda The emergence of land owning peasantry as 
politically powerful influenced the policies pursued toward benefiting the 
privileged in the countryside UP s rural poor thus did not gam from the 
Janata phase mUP 


The Janata Regime 

Of the three states compared in this study U P presents the greatest 
difficulties for generalization The state has as many people — close to 1 00 
million by now — as a country of the size of Brazil Moreover the state s 
population is quite diverse 'lilts diversity is manifest in a sizable Muslim 
minority within the Hindu heartland regionally concentrated caste affili 
ations sharp geographical variation among the hills plains and swamp 
lands and regional differences m levels of development The lattei divides 
the state between a more advanced western half and a relatively under 
developed eastern part These distinctions show up in differing levels ot 
per acre yields percapita income literacy md even degrees of pohtici 
zation as measured by voter turnout Western U P scores higher on all 
of these indicators than do the areas of the east 1 
The size and diversity of the state make a chapter length study of poh 
tics and poverty within it difficult Both the political and poverty condi 
tions vary considerably Because I generalize about the political reality 
of U P several caveats ought to be home in mind burst the differing 
degrees of modernization of the western and the eastern halves of the 
state mask varying political patterns For ex imple what looks like mid 
die peasant support for a political party across the state often has i diffe 
rent basis in the west than in the east the more commercialized peasantry 
in the western half increasingly tend to make political demands on eco 
nomic grounds while the preferences m the east are still influenced more 
by such primary group affiliations as caste Similarly the support of a 
party by the poor peasants and the landless laborers reflects dependent 
political behaviour — dependent on overlords of varying types — in the 

1 See Saraswati Snvastava Uttar Pradesh politics, of neglected development in Iqbal 
Narain (ed ) State politics m India pp 323-69 
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east while in the west this support steins from other conditions analyzed 
below Such regional diversity can only be touched upon at the level of 
generality at which this comparative state study is pitched A more 
detailed treatment has to be left to U P specialists 
A second important caveat is that politics in U P often tend to be high 
ly personalistic Issues of conflict are therefore seldom policy issues more 
often than not they have to do with circumstances affecting personal or 
factional power positions This is manifest in the continuously shifting 
alliances in the high turnover in legislative seats and in factional poll 
tics 2 It would be easy to ovennterpret a political situation of this type in 
search of patterns that do not exist 
The third and the 1 ist caveat prior to discussing the Janata regime is a 
reminder to readers that in keeping with the central theme of this study 
the task of this chapter is to delineate the nature of a regime and to trace 
its reformist outcomes 1 his tocus shifts attention away from the other 
interesting issues of why the J inata regime emerged dominant within 
U P That issue has been splendidly analyzed by others 3 I will build on 
their work to link regime type to policy outputs 
The Janata rule in U P was characterized by changing leadership 
shifting alliances and endemic instability This failure of mstitutionaliza 
tion reflected in part the nature of the Janata party as a national political 
force and in part the political trends integral to U P Power competition 
at the center was often fought out by proxy within U P and other states 
Personality is well as factional and social conflict within U P m tufn 
both buttressed the centrally generated cleavages and occasionally cut 
across them While the sourets of conflict and political instability are thus 
quite complex the overall consequences are dear The first Janata gov 
emment the Ram Naiesh Yadav Ministry lasted for a little over a year 
and a half During this period there were periodic no-confidence motions 
in the Legislative Assembly ministries were periodically shuffled ex 
panded or contracted and important individuals switched alliances and 
parties The second government the Banarsidas Ministry lasted less 
than a year when t resurgent Indira Gandhi dismissed it by a presidential 
decree T he B unarsuias yc ir was no more stable than the year that 

2 Paul BidbS t m-ttonal poltto f m an Indian sfttte the C ongress party m Uttar Pradesh 
(Unlvuvtv of ( alifomia Press Berkeley 1965) esji cits 3 9 and Id 

3 Paul Brass, woik is indispensable here See his following three articles 'The politicize 
txon of the peasantry in a North Indian state l Journal of Peasant Studies 1 4 (My 
1980) 395 The pohtiu/ation of the peasantry in a North Indian state ij Journal 
of Peasant Studies 8 1 (September 1980) 3 36 and Congress the Lok Dal and the 
middle peasant castes an analysis of the 1977 and 1980 parliamentary elections in Uttar 
Pradesh Pticifu. Affairs 54 t (spring 1981) 5*41 Also sec Pradhan M Prasad Rising 
middle peasantry m North India Etonomk and Political Weekly annual number 15 
5 7(1980) 215 19 
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preceded it So bizarre was the overall J anata phase that it led a commen 
tator to characterize U P politics m the following dramatic terms If the 
state administration is a cavernous den of prehistoric dinosaurs the body 
politic is Alices Wonderland Orwellian doublespeak is the lingua 
franca and alliances shift like the broken glass patterns in a kaleidos 
cope 4 

How doe^one make sense out of this kaleidoscopic pattern of politics 
where alliances shift like broken glass and governments do not last very 
long 1 * What are the sources of this governmental instability and what are 
the developmental consequences for the rural poor 1 * 

The Janata party in U P as elsewhere was formed out of disparate 
parties united in opposition to Indira Gandhi s Congress The main con 
stituents of the U P Janata were the former Bhartiya Lok Dal (BLD) 
and the Jan Sangh Of the 383 seats captured by the Janata 164 belonged 
to the BLD faction and 103 to the Jan Sangh The other significant minor 
ity factions within the U P Janata were the Congress for Democracy 
(CFD) with 46 seats and the Congress(O) with 32 seats Socialists of 
vanous types controlled the remaining 38 seats Charan Singh s BLD 
with its 164 seats dominated this alliance Both Ram Naresh Yadav and 
Banarsidas as Chief Ministers thus belonged to the erstwhile BLD 
As Table 5 1 indicates the Janata s 1977 victory marked n sizable in 
crease in the support of its constituents over previous elections Some of 
this was without doubt a swing vote against the emergency And the 
capacity to match seats with the percentage of votes further reflected sue 
cessful electoral alliances As the 1980 election reconhrmcd however 
the Janata victory m U P was not merely a passing phenomenon One is 
tempted tp suggest that some fundamental change had taken place m 
U P politics 5 The former BLD (now Lok Dal) and the Jan Sangh (now 
the Bhartiya Janata party) taken together still polled over 50 percent of 
the popular vote in 1980 6 Clearly a potential non Congress alternative 
has permanently emerged mU P politics Whether this can be converted 
into majority Assembly seats and stable non Congress governments in 
the future is an important but for this study a secondary question 
Paul Brass has nicely analyzed this rise of the Janata party in U P 7 
While some of these issues are further discussed below the main reasons 
for Janata s success are dearly brought out by Brass The Janata party 
reflected the emergence of middle and nch peasantry ■ — the backward 

4 See India Today English fortnightly New Delhi (February 16-28 1979) 13 

5 The 198S national election results art just in as this mamismpi goes to press Whether 
the major electoral gains for the Congress reflect temporary mood swings or some 
thing more basic remains to be seen 

6 See G G Mirchandam The people i verdict (Vikas New Delhi 1980) 

7 See his three articles referred to n f n note 3 above 
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Table 5 1 Percentage of Votes Polled by the Major Political Parties in Uttar Pradesh 


Party 

1952 

1957 

1962 

1967 

1971 

1977 

Congress 

53 

46 

38 

33 

49 

25 

Jan Sangh 
(amalgamated into 
Janata in 1977) 

7 

15 

18 

23 

12 



Bhartiya Kranti Dal 
(BKD) 

(founded 1967 refounded as Bhartiya 
Lok D-ii (BL D) in 1974 amalgamated 
into Janata in 1977) 


13 

— 

Janata 

(founded 1977) 





68 

Independents 

17 

16 

11 

17 

9 

6 


Source computed from report, of the Election Commission of India 


castes — as the dominant political force m the state The constituents of 
the Janata brought together the support of propertied peasantry from 
various parts of the state the BLD aggregated the support of such com 
mercial peasant communities as the Juts in western India and Yadavs 
across the state the Jan Sangh brought along with it the core support of 
rich and middle peasants in the Oudh districts and the former socialist 
support in the person of Rij Naram had secured the Janata party a base 
HI the cultivating castes of Eastern U P The Janata pajty thus received 
broad based support across the state from middle and rich peasants Why 
did the middle and nch peasantry support these parties 7 This issue is 
really not central to my study I will nevertheless comment on it briefly 
below 

Political conflict within the U P Janata regime revolved around the 
accommodation of the Jan Sangh faction under the BLD leadership This 
involved primarily a struggle over power and control of patronage and 
only secondarily a conflict over the content of public policies In the early 
phase the conflict was temporarily resolved by finding a compromise 
candidate tor the Chief Minister as well as by appointing a few of the Jan 
Sangh leaders as Cabinet Ministers This reconcihatory attitude reflected 
the larger n mortal political trends Following the victorious post 
emergency elections Janata s euphoria about a new beginning ' sus 
tamed a working relationship between Charan Singh and the Jan Sangh 
at the center *1 he cuphona was, however shortlived As the power con 
flic! at the center hardened, and as issues affecting the relative power 
balances of the various factions emerged withm the state, the reconah 
atory accommodation came undone As one of the important party ad 
visers explained to the author 
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Hie origins of conflict went back to the establ shment of the Central Election 
Panel in late August 1978 Mr Charan Singh was not able to place as many of 
his” candidates on the panel as he would have liked When the state election 
panels were thus formed in October/November of 1978 BLD mUP wanted to 
boycott them That Yadav fired Jan Sangh ministers in January 1979 does not 
then seem unrelated 8 

As the Jan Sangh ministers were fired the Chief Minister could not mus 
ter enough support from the new alliance and the State Government itself 
came undone 

When a new ruling arrangement emerged in early 1979 it became clear 
that the BLD had hardened its attitude towards the Jan Sangh The BLD 
now formed an alliance with the CFD A Chief Minister acceptable to 
both of these factions namely Banarsidas was then chosen TheBanar 
sidas Ministry excluded all but one prominent member of the Jan Sangh 
from the Cabinet While this in part reflected Charan Singh s changed 
strategy toward the Jan Sangh it also reflected conflicts within the state 
(These are discussed below ) The changed strategy and increased ten 
sions in turn had an impact on other states and the national situation 
These complex workings of the Janata regime within U P can be further 
untangled by analyzing the leadership ideology organization and social 
support of the component factions as well as that of the regime as a 
whole 

So tangled were U P politics with national politics during this period 
that it is difficult to locate where the effective leadership power resided 
The BLD faction within U P seldom made major decisions without con 
suiting its centralleader Charan Singh or his aides such as Raj Nar am 
The Jan Sangh faction was similarly constantly in touch with its national 
leadership and the CFD with Bahuguna the National Petroleum Mims 
ter and the former Chief Minister of U P Aside from interactions within 
the factions various UP leaders as members of the Janata party period 
ically consulted with the National President of the party Chan 
drashekhar It is important to note that many of these consultations were 
about power strategies — who controls which political office with what 
consequences for the political future of specific factions and individuals 
— and not about policies The constant back and forth movement of 
U P leaders between Lucknow and Delhi confirmed the fact that few 
offices in U P were assigned without prior consultation with the leaders 
at the center 

Of all the leaders involved m the U P situation Charan Smgh s impact 
was probably the most significant Even though he was then hi Delhi, he 
was the unquestioned leader of the BLD facbon within Janata And 

8 S Jajiata party Adviser Lucknow June 1 1979 
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because the BLD faction dominated the U P government Charan Smgh 
must have wielded considerable influence m U P politics It is therefore 
important to highlight some aspects of Charan Singh s leadership style 
Charan Smgh is a controversial leader Loved by kisans especially Jat 
kisans of western India and dended by his opponents as an opportunistic 
leader Mr Smgh is the ultimate coalition politician As far back as 1967 
Charan Smgh hid gained the reputation of being a fence sitter* in 
U P s factional politics 9 After the 1967 elections for example U P 
politics came to be dominated bv the ultra Congress party struggles of the 
C B Gupta and the Kamlapati Tnpathi factions Taking advantage of a 
factionahzed situation Charan Smgh made his first of many bids to be the 
state s Chief Minister If not made the Chief Minister he warned he 
would withdraw his support from the Congress leaving the party in a 
minonty position m which it would be unable to form a government Cha 
ran Singh Tccanted this threat only at the personal urging of Indua Gan 
dhi Tins reconcihatory stance however lasted only for a few days Very 
soon afterwards Ch iran Smgh actually quit the Congress formed his own 
party and joined the mam opposition coalition — Samyukta Vidhayak 
Dal (SVD) — which included the Jan Sangh and the Socialists this 
opposition then formed the first non Congress government in U P with 
Charan Smgh as the Chief Minister 
Charan Smgh s ministry lasted less than a year Bickering soon 
emerged among the coalition partners Most of the disputes were over 
assignment of ministerial portfolios and control of other sources of pat 
ronage The Jan Sangh withdrew its support, and presidential rule had to 
be established Once again m 1969 when the Congress split bothC B 
Gupta who had become part of the Congress(O) and Tnpathi courted 
Charan Singh live condition of Smgh s support for either of the contpet 
ing groups was the position of Chief Minister Mr Smgh in turn courted 
all the possible combinations — including the SVD — that would allow 
him to head the government And indeed he finally aligned with Mrs 
Gandhi t> faction headed by Tnpathi and emerged as U P s Chief 
Minister once again But again this was only fqr a short time The old dis- 
putes reappeared Tnpathi withdrew his support and presidential rule 
was decreed Once again Charan Singh moved away from Congress (1) to 
pm forces with the Jan Sangh and the Socialists 
All this is to highlight that a hack and-forth movement among compel 
mg coalitions irrespective of policy ©sues and aimed at maximizing mdi 

9 The following steeount of C hjiran biogh s rote in V P jsohws is based on 
views wTXtiw and Meerut Because a few^edem^^mU 

to remain anonymous only some names are mermoneti These interviews were con 
in the summers of 1V7U and 1984 
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vidual or factional power position has been the hallmark of Charan 
$mgh s leadership style 10 Charan Singh is of course not alone in this 
mode of political behavior Many of India s important leaders act in a 
similar manner Charan Singh nevertheless stands out as one of the 
foremost makers or breakers of coalitions in Indian politics When pres- 
sed m an interview situation to reflect on his leadership style Charan 
Sin gh became philosophical Human conduct is highly random The 
same person can behave very differently under similar conditions We are 
all quite unpredictable " n Charan Singh in other words did not deny 
that his leadership style is volatile He rather explained it away as human 
nature This volatility continued during the Janata experience Charan 
Singh s leadership of the BLD thus added an important degree of coali 
tional instability within the U P Janata regime 
U P s Jan Sangh has had considerable experience working with Cha 
ran Singh s BLD While the two have often formed governments as coal 
ltion partners neither party trusted the political motivations of the other 
Leaders of both parties blamed each other for being selfish oppor 
tunistic ” and without principles p One and possibly the only way of 
resolving UP s leadership issue dunng the highly factionahzed Janata 
phase was to find weak Chief Ministers 
Ram Naresh Yadav Janata s first Chief Minister was thus described 
by his opponents as a two rupee tehsii court vakil (or a two bit lower 
court lawyer ) 13 Yadav was in actuality a small town lawyer who lacked 
the qualities of a great leader He was not a forceful speaker and he had 
no dear-cut political position and little independent political base Prior 
to his ascendance to U P s Chief Ministership, Yadav had actually never 

10 This is my own conclusion A number of U P politicians that I interviewed — Kalraj 

Misra (BJP) Lalji Tandon (former RSS) and Ram Frakash Gupta {former Deputy 
Chief Minister under Charan Singh s SVD government) — tended to corroborate this 
mtaipretahon Those more sympathetic to Charan Singh would of course disagree 
Mr Rajendra Singh leader of the opposrtion in the U P Legislative Assembly (summer 
1984) who is a senior member of Charan Singh s erstwhile Dal was among those 

who suggested that Charan Singh s factional disagreements were over substance of pol 
icy Brass has also argued this position in a scholarly publication See Paul Brass Di 
vision in the Congress and the nse of agrarian imprests and issues in Uttar Pradesh poll 
tics 1952 to 1977 in John Wood (ed ) The crisis of State politics in Indira Gandhi S 
India (Westview Press Boulder Colorado 1984) pp 21 52 I have found little public 
evidence in support ot the proposition that Charan Singh has long held a consistent pro- 
agrarian policy position and that factional conflicts involving Charan Singh were often 
policy conflicts stemming from these policy preferences 

11 Interview Charan Singh New Delhi August 9 1984 

12 Interview Kalraj Misra, General Secretary U P Bharatiya Janata Party Lucknow 
July 12 1984 and Rajendra $mgh (Lok Dal) Leader of the Opposition UP Legate 
live Assembly July 17 1984 

13 T he se are attributed to Raj Manga) Pande as quoted in India Today (February 16-28 
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won an election 14 His major qualification in a factionabzed political situ 
anon was that he had the fewest enemies As a trusted associate of Raj 
Narain who had joined forces with Charan Singh in the early 1970$ he 
was acceptable to many BUD legislators Jan Sangh also found him the 
least threatening of the available options As a consequence Yadav 
became the Chief Munster and survived for a little less than two years 
Throughout his bnef tenure however he faced periodic challenges and 
eventually lost out because both the Jan Sangh and some of his own fac 
non members withdrew their support 

Banarsidas the second Janata Chief Munster did not fare much bet 
ter While his tenure was shorter and terminated due to circumstances 
beyond his control his bnef experience as a leader of the largest Indian 
state was rather unimpressive Even though the budget was passed under 
his tenure there were no policy innovations To be fair we must note that 
the national and the regional political situation had become very difficult 
by the early 1980s With Charan Singh and Jan Sangh at loggerheads 
nationally and with Jan Sangh within U P excluded from access to high 
offices factional struggles were rampant and bare political survival was of 
the essence 

This leadership situation in U P contrasted sharply with those discus 
sed above in the cases of West Bengal and Karnataka A disciplined party 
provides a coherent leadership m West Bengal A strong leader had pro 
vided a similar function m Karnataka during the 1970s The Janata elite 
by contrast was highly fragmented Weak and factionabzed leadership 
in turn created an environment within which power competition dcwtu 
nated the political agenda Policy concerns were totally relegated to the 
background As a thoughtful U P politician reflected 

People in Uttar Pradesh are preoccupied with power Politics here is primarily 
power politics, or politics of coalitions Real issues are often absent from debate 
If there were real issues minor and personal conflicts would fall in the 
background The failure to raise substantial issues is our real failure 15 

Todi&cuss politics in U P thus meant to discuss who belonged to which 
faction who was on the verge of changing sides who was gaining favor 
with whom and how and who was channeling patronage to whom That 
politics” also has something to do with substantial issues — policies 
development and the public good — was a concept qwte alien to U P s 

14 1 met Ram Naxesh Yadav only briefly m Lucknow on July 1? 1984 A number of those 
interviewed however confirmed this general view Especially relevant were interviews 
with Ram Ptakash Gupta senior party member U P BJP Lucknow July 26 1984 
and Rajendra Singh (same as in footnote 12) 

15 Prom an interview with Ram Ptakash Gupta (same as m footnote 14) 
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political culture Politics in UP was politics, of personality and of fac- 
tional struggles for power and not politics of substance 

Whether fragmented leadership is a cause or a consequence of politics 
without substance is not important What is important is that these two 
traits go hand m hand raUP The consequences of this mode of politics 
appear to be quite profound When I interviewed senior civil servants m 
U P it was dear that little hme was spent thinking about policy issues 
Leadership style tended to set a tone within which the civil servants spent 
most of their time either performing routine administration or participat 
mg in politics in the sense of taking direct or induect sides in the con 
diets within the ruling cirde 

Many civil servants in the planning and rural-development sections 
once comfortable with the interviewer were more than happy to discuss 
the political intrigues of the day No one however really thought that 
land reforms poverty programs and other rural problems are issues 
worthy of conversational interest This generally reflected a low political 
priority assigned to developmental concerns within the state Snvastava 
is therefore quite nght m having labelled U P s politics as politics of 
neglected development 16 Politicians mainly fight for power and patron 
age bureaucrats seek favors with politicians protect their positions and 
carry out routine administration and no one debates the government s 
developmental responsibilities The political idiom m which a govern 
ment is conceived of as responsible for social ills leading to contradictory 
opinions on what specific role the leaders should play was mostly missing 
mU P 

This is not to suggest that U P ’s politics lacks an ideological frame 
work Ideologies exist but either they tend to be without economic and 
developmental content or when they have specific economic commit 
ments these serve the primary purpose of electoral mobilization and 
only secondarily relate to policy inputs Janata s ideological posture can 
best be understood by first delineating the positions of the BUD and the 
Jan Sangh and only then the attempts to amalgamate the two 
standpoints 

The BLD was formed ra 1974 by the merging of the erstwhile Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD) and the Samukta Socialist Party (SSP) 17 The BKD 
itself was Charan Singh s party formed m the late 1960s from the Jana 
Congress, a splinter group of a handful of Congress assembly members 
The BKD from the beginning was identified as a party of the backward 
castes Charan Singh s deep roots m the Jat community of western U P 

16 Snvastava Uttar Pradesh” 

17 See Pau] Brass “Leadership conflict and the disintegration of the Indian socialist move 
ment, JoumdofCommonweiilfkgndCompGrative Politico 14 l(Marc ht976} IfMl 
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(and Haryana) were responsible for this image In the early years this 
image primarily conveyed to the electorate a sense that Charan Singh s 
party rf powerful, would channel patronage to Jats and maybe other non 
Brahmin backward castes Over the years however first the BKD and 
then the BLD developed an ideological posture favoring the economic 
interests of the backward cultivating castes in general 
It is important to remember that the BLD like the Jan Sangh discussed 
below had matured as parties while in opposition to the dominant Con 
gress Since the Congress was an aggregating and a national party oppos 
ltion parties have had to chip away at wherever there were pockets of dis- 
satisfaction with the Congress This situation has created a condition 
within which all opposition parties tend to be less than national parties 
and have more specific support bases This specificity is sometimes de 
fined by class or caste support at other tunes by regional concentration 
and m yet other instances by rekgious and nationalistic postures 
The BLD s ideological commitments reflected those of its undisputed 
leader Charan Singh As a Jat leader Charan Smgh evokes the image of 
a son of the soil The word Jat itself m urban India connotes a country 
hick Charan Smgh s continuing and lasting animosity towards the Nehru 
family captures the ideological and cultural spirit which had given nse to 
the BLD 

Nehruji would bnng forward all the western educated Brahmins He never took 
me seriously because I wore a dhoti [loincloth] I was a J at and a country fool [my 
own translation from Hindi] to him Shnmati [Indira Gandhi] is not that different 
Forget the villages she does not even know what is going on m Delhi India lives 
in villages not m New Delhi 18 

It is therefore not surprising that a party with Charan Singh as its leader 
and its origins in backward’ cultivating castes should have sought to 
counter urban prejudices by developing an anti urban and anti industrial 
character Arguing against Nehru s commitment to planning and heavy 
industry -Charan Singh has over the years spoken m favor of decentrah 
zation and a rural tilt in public investments The latter would consist 
of greater investments in agriculture and supporting industries agncul 
ture price supports to alter the unfair” terms' of trade between the city 
and the countryside and fertilizers 19 In an India where the image of a 
Gandhi has faded and the country is perceived by some to be dominated 
by urban sophisticates fake the Nehru family Charan Singh has continued 
to provide a much needed kisan leadership Image and economics thus 

18 From an interview with Charan Smgh (same as m footnote H) 

19 For Charan Singh s critique of Nehru and some of his ideas on development see Cha 
ran Smgh Indies poverty and as solution 2nd edn (Asia Publishing House New 
York, 1964) 
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combined within the BLD to provide a rural alternative to urban and 
industrial India 

The Jan Sangh by contrast was formed m the aftermath of the parti 
bon in the early 1950s 20 Those dissatisfied by the withering of greater 
India and therefore with the leaders who presided over t his process — 
Gandhi and Nehru — were among the founders of the Jan Sangh As a 
party leader explained Our strength from the beginning was based on 
Hindu sentiment We held partition as a failure of leadership We also 
reacted against the communal conflict [unleashed against the Hindus] 21 
Militant Hindu nationalism was thus at the core of the Jan Sangh party 
from its inception 

The party was also from the beginning closely associated with a non 
political and cultural” organization the Rashtnya Svayatn Sevalc 
Sangh — literally translated as The Association for National Service — 
theRSS TheRSS according to a party activist was not formally linked 
to the Sangh They did however have common values In view of the 
recent controversies over the role of the RSS the same activist went on 
to argue that it is ridiculous to minimize or deny the link [between the 
Jan Sangh and the RSS] 22 Another party member eloquently suggested 
that the mam goal of the RSS was to change society in accordance with 
the value of Hindu culture and the Hindu nation whereas the mam goal 
of the Jan Sangh was to change the government ’ Emphasizing the 
Sanskntik values of asceticism physical prowess pride in the Hindu 
past self denial and discipline the RSS attracted many supporters in the 
urban areas These generally tended to be the better educated — but bet 
ter educated in the Hindi medium and therefore often anti Western in 
orientation — and concentrated in small business and trading com 
munities 21 Early support of the Jan Sangh nlso came from these groups 
As the Jan Sangh like all parties has sought a wider electoral base it 
has diversified its ideological appeals It has tried to soften its Hindu 
nationalism to minimize its perceived threat to the significant Muslim 
minority of U P Moving beyond cultural and social issues it has also 
taken positions on economic issues These positions generally favor free 
enterprise and lowering of land ceilings 11 Jan Sangh s support base m 

20 For background on the Jan Sangh especi illy within UP see Angela Sutherland 
Burger Opposition tit a dominant party tytfem a study of the Jan Sangh the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Party m Uttar Pradesh India Center for South and 
South AsiaStudies (University of California Press Berkeley 1969) esp chs Sand? 

21 From interview with Ram Prakash Gupta (same as m footnote 14^ 

22 Interview Lalji Tandon senior party member U P BJP Lucknow July 12 1984 

23 interview Ram Prakash Gupta (same asm footnote 14) 

24 Interview Lalji Tandon (same as in footnote 22) 

25 Ibid 
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UP as discussed below is regionally concentrated and socially more 
diverse than its ideological appeals would lead one to believe Its ideology 
nevertheless emphasizes Hindu nationalism and the interests of the urban 
and rural propertied classes 

Janata s national leadership needed to reconcile the BLD s and the Jan 
Sangh s positions as well as the other ideological postures represented 
within the ruling coalition Two significant viewpoints in the national 
coalition other than those of the BLD and the Jan Sangh were the pro 
big industry and puritanical outlook of Desai and his followers on the one 
hand and on the other hand the egalitarian bent of such socialists as 
Fernandez and Chandrashckhar How does one reconcile such varying 
ideological postures state support for commercial agriculture Hindu 
nationalism tree enterprise support of big industry puritan cultural 
ethics and a degree of egalitarianism 9 The reconciliation proved to be 
impossible In the short run however the Janata leadership attempted to 
unify under the banner of return to Gandhi A commitment to Gandh 
ism servtd several purposes for the Janata party it differentiated what 
Tanata had to offer from that offered in the immediate past by Mrs Gan 
dhi it allowed the J anata to maintain continuity with the revered memory 
of Mahatma Gandhi and it was vague enough to offer something to 
everyone in the new ruling coalition 

The return to Gandhi posture emphasized three elements decen 
trahzation rural orientation and a concern for the small man These 
commitments were vague enough to provide a convenient and unified 
cloak under which faction il positions and interests could be pursued — at 
least temporarily Decentralization could be interpreted as less govern 
ment and therefore appealed to those concerned with anti authontan 
amsm and/or with free enterprise It also appealed to those attracted to 
Gandhi sconcept of village sell government A rural orientation could be 
seen as inti urban md anti western type modernity thus appealing to 
those who wanted to preserve values of traditional India It also 
appealed of course to those favoring kmns and arguing for a rural tilt 
in public policies The concern for the small man fed on the populist 
mood generated by Mrs Gandhi It especially appealed to the socialists 
No one in the ruling ilhanee however questioned publicly whether these 
various goals could ever be accomplished concurrently or whether they 
had ever been reconciled in any polity even vaguely similar to India 

Charan Singh s BLD was the dominant faction within the U P Janata 
This faction represented primarily the interests of the middle and the nch 
peasantry within the ruling coalition A rural orientation m public policies 
was therefore emphasized in the state Because over 85 percent of the 
regional population lives in the villages no one could argue against the 
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desirability of a rural tilt in public mve tments But who would benefit 
from these investments > The question was kept away from public discus 
sions Distributional issues along classjmcs wore not discussed in U P A 
politician close to the ruling circles commented on policy making in the 
Ram Naresh Yadav Ministry as follows “The Chief Minister depended 
mainly on civil servants for policies The one yardstick with which all 
policies were judged was will it benefit the villages? There was really no 
discussion about who in the villages would benefit There was no discus 
sion along class lines 26 Increased public investments in the countryside 
would thus buttress the profitability of commercial farmers especially 
those in the western half of the state while creating an impression that 
resources were going to where the majority of the people live — in the vil 
lages 

Thus the ideological posture of the U P Janata while contused was 
dominated by certain themes A concern with rural nit in public invest 
ments was matched by a neglect of distributional issues These inter 
related themes were captured by Chararr Singh s concern with the k turns 
in general irrespective of whether they were propertied or propertylcss 
wealthy or poor There was also an occasional concern with the lot of the 
poor and with that of the common man just as there was hp-scrvice 
paid to the issue of decentraliz ttion of power These were however 
peripheral themes They added to the ideologic il confusion within which 
a rural tilt in public expenditures was the major thrust 

Janata s rural tilt differed from the social democratic position of the 
CPM in West Bengal and the populist one put forward by Devraj Urs in 
Karnataka The contrast with the CPM s position is rather clear Whereas 
the CPM has risen to power on a commitment to tilt the political- 
economic balance toward the lower classes nothing of the sort was pro 
posed or envisioned by the U P Janata The primary commitment in 
U P was to the land owning middle peasant t istes The distinction bet 
ween UP Janata s rural tilt and Urs populism is however less sharp 
it is nevertheless real and important 

First Urs commitment to the propertied classes — which included 
urban and rural upper classes — was more broad based than that of the 
U P Janata to the middle and rich peasants This dlowed Urs a greater 
degree of policy flexibility than was available in U P Second Urs mint 
mal programs for the rural poor stemmed tram a clear and explicit 
populist commitment to them a commitment quite absent in UP I he 
Janata party m U P offered broad platitudes to the poor but seldom 
committed itself to land reforms or any other redistributive measures In 


2 IS Interview Ram Prakssh Cupta (same a* n footnote 14) 
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terms of its posture both toward the propertied and toward the property 
less therefore the U P Janata was more narrowly based than Urs 
populist regime in Karnataka The difference may be only a matter of 
degree but such differences are I will argue below consequential for 
policies In broad terms then the UP Janata was pnmarily committed 
to the middle and upper peasantry especially to those involved m com 
mercial production and by the same token not to the rural pooi 
The organizational features of the U P Janata and its constituents 
further reveal clearly the sources of political instability in the area The 
tormer parties now part of the Janata party continued to maintain their 
separate organizational infrastructures The BLD operated through what 
is formally a very loose but informally a rather cohesive base Charan 
Singh s party does not have an elaborate formal structure Below the dis- 
trict level even in Western UP it is difficult to find BLD party commit 
tees party offices or dues paying party members TheJanSangh bvcon 
trast had a relatively well developed party organization These orgamza 
tional contrasts require turthei elaboration 
One important feature of the BLD was that those who Supported it 
thought of it mainly as supporting Charan Singh Most BLD supporters 
know of Thakur Charan Singh or Chowdhry Charan Singh These 
supporters often had pride in their faces as they talked about their chow 
dhry the leader of kisans now being in power A senior party 
member proudly explained that there are only two individuals in the 
country with a personal following — Indira Gandhi and Charan Singh ^ 
Most village level party supporters however do not know much about 
the BLD as a party Charan Singh s party has changed names so many 
times over the years that most supporters do not identify with the party 
as an organizational identity 1 herefore to define one s politics in many 
parts of U P is to define whom one will vote for and who is our leader 
The BLD as a party does not actively recruit members or introduce them 
to distinct political perspectives and preferences Organizationally there 
fore the Bi D like the Congress is more of a mirror of society and less 
an architect of political beliefs md behavior 
JanSangh by conti ast to the BLD is a tightly organized disciplined 
party Party members require that status after a few years of party work 
Support groups such as the RSS provide long periods of socialization in 
party values and discipline •* Empirical research on the Jan Saugh has 
confirmed some of its important features a considerable number of Jan 
Sanghis are mobilized through the RSS most Jan Sanghis tend to be bet 
ter educated than their counterparts in other parties and most party sup 

27 Interview Rajtndra Sinj,h (same as in footnote 12) 

25 I esview kalr^j M «ra (same as in Footnote 12) 
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porters have a clear political dent ty as is manifest in regu ar reading of 
the party periodicals 29 Those who become party members moreover 
tend to accept party discipline Factions tend to vote m mane in the legis 
lature With its base in urban traders and shopkeepers with its morning 
exercises and hymns glorifying health Indn andHiridmsm and with its 
brown shirt drills the disciplined orientation of the lan Sangh evokes 
the interwar fascist parties ot Europe in more th in i superficial way 
The U P Jan Sangh like the CPM in West Bengal is much more ot a 
political party than either the Congress or the BLD It therefore tends to 
mold political preferences and provide cohesive organization and it is 
generally an effective task performer Of course the tasks that the Jan 
Sangh considers to be important are not the same as those of the other 
disciplined Indian party — the CPM These differences in turn reflect 
both the differing party ideologies and varying social support 
What enabled the Janata — mainly a coalition of the BLD and the Jan 
Sangh — to emerge as the dominant political force within U P ? The 
answer requires a bnef analysis of the support structure of the BLD and 
the Jan Sangh within U P Paul Brass has described the Janata coalition 
in UP as a coalition of the middle peasants and the Congress as a party 
of the extremes — of the upper and the lowest social gioups If correct 
this description shifts the burden of analysis to the issue of why the middle 
peasantry and the upper middle peasantry have been dis iffected from 
the Congress Brass answer once agun is that this reflects (1) the dis 
satisfaction of the backward castes with the Brahmmical elite who 
monopolize patronage sources througlHhe Congress and (2) the policy 
neglect of the middle peasantry by the respective C ongress regimes in the 
past 3(1 While suggestive m import mt respects especially in the analysis of 
the BLD my own fieldwork in the area leads me to suggest some quahfi 
cations of this general interpretation of U P polities 
U P politics of course cannot be fully understood without reference 
to the underlying caste dynamics The numeric il distribution of castes 
within the state in recent years is however not known Many an ilysts 
thus continue to assume that the last census on the basis of c istc — that 
of 1931 — still provides a good indication of the relative proportions of 
caste groups within U P The figures from the 1931 census are repro 
dueed in Table 5 2 

If these old data still broadly capture the distribution of castes within 
U P they reveal that the elite non cultivating castes form a considerable 
minority within U P The Brahmins and Thakurs moreover own consul 
erable land Especially after the zamindm abolition U P Brahmins 

29 See Burger Opposition in a iknrtmetni party system Parts n and (V 

30 See the references to Paul Brass work m iootnott 3 
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Caste category' 

Name of the caste 

/ m total population 

Elite non-cultivating castes 

Brahmins 

92 


Thakure 

72 


Others 

36 


Total 

20 

Elite cultivating castes 

Jats BhumiharsandTyagis 

2 1 

Intermediate cultivating castes 

Yadavs Kurmis Kons 



and others 

419 

Scheduled castes 

Cham are and others 

21 

Muslims 

— 

15 


gained ownership of lands that they had hitherto controlled only as inter 
medianes 11 This process of gaining land under the auspices of Congress 
supported policies further cemented a relationship between U P Brah 
mins and the Congress party which has lasted to this date There was vir 
tual unanimity among all those I interviewed concerning the fact that 
U P Brahmins overwhelmingly support the Congress party 
The fact that the Congress party built its support in U P through the 
land-owning non cultivating castes set the parameters for future political 
mobilization in the state The opposition of elite and intermediate cul 
tivatmg castes to the Congress-Brahmin alliance eventually crystallized 
under Charan Singh s leadership As the Jan Sangh has been a powerful 
force within U P the Muslims have traditionally supported the Con 
gress Similarly the Congress has been able to mobilize considerable sup 
port from the scheduled castes based in part on their dependence on elite 
castes and in part on the welfare measures which the Congress has 
champiobed ft is tht-i broad pattern which can lead one to characterize 
the more recent U P Congress as a party of extremes — a party sup 
ported by Brahmins Muslims and scheduled castes simultaneously — 
and the Janata alliance as a party of the middle 
The UP Congress is however re illy not best characterized as a party 
of the extremes It is better thought of as a broad based party with dedin 
mg support in some crucial regions of the state Several reasons can be 
cited for why the interpretation of U P Congress as a party of extremes 
is somewhat misleading First Brass own quantitative data suggest that 
as far as the size of landownership is concerned There were no strong 

31 Hew this vitusmon eam<- so be is an interesting story which does not concern us here It 
is tucely documental by Imtlaz Ahmed and N C Saxena Caste land and political 
power in IJttar Pradesh (rnimeo) tn hrankel ind Rao (eds ) Caste class and domi 
rumtx{i rthoonung) 
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correlations between the Congress vote share in 1977 and any of the indi 
vidual size categories 12 The Congress thus continued to receive broad 
based support from landholder of all sizes 

Second the Congress is the party of India s green revolution It was 
Mrs Gandhi who was after all the chief architect ot this new approach to 
agricultural policies in the late 1960s 31 If in spite of this the Congress has 
failed to attract the support of U P Jats and Y adavs the reasons for this 
must he in factors other than the failure ot Congress to provide economic 
benefits to these groups As a matter of fact it could be argued that the 
political clout of the backward cultivating castes has increased precisely 
because of the economic benefits channeled to them by the Congress 
The Congress has however tried to balance the interests of the commer 
cial peasantry with those of the urban consumers ajnd the lower castes and 
classes m the countryside This broad based approach has alienated many 
in the ranks of the middle peasantry leading them to throw their political 
weight behind alternative parties — parties promising to be more exclu 
sively for the kmn 

The nse of the backward cultivating c tstes or the middle peasantry 
in U P politics is then not only a consequence of the p ist neglect of 
these groups by the Congress Though Congress may have neglected 
these groups systematically in the 1950s and continued to do so in more 
recent times as far as patronage was concerned the economic policies 
since the latter 1960s have very much been in their favor This is especially 
true for Western U P where the green revolution has progressed the 
furthest The commercialized middle peasantry as a political force is then 
at least in part a product of Congress own creation The Congress party 
has released new political forces that it now does not know how to harness 
for its own benefit 

Another important consideration suggesting that the U P Congress is 
not a party of extremes is the regional concentration at the opposition 
Charan Singh s original support was concentrated in U P s western dis 
tncts Raj Naram and the former socialists had gained their seats tn the 
eastern parts of the state and Oudh districts had come under the control 
of the Jan Sangh This past pattern indicated that local considerations 
remained very important for understanding political preferences Coah 
tion strategies m turn often reflected political convenience more than 
any other consideration Political patterns determined by local factors 
and political opportunism then are not easily analyzableih terms of their 
sociological roots It would be easy to ovennterpret such a situation in the 
search for a social logic of the political process 

32 See Bras s Politicizanon of the peasantry u p 30 

33 See Fraotel India s political economy eip ch 7 
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The BLD s core support came from such ebte cultivating castes as the 
Jats and such intermediate cultivating castes as the Yadavs and the Kur 
mis 34 The Jats are concentrated m the western districts Charan Smgh is 
himself a Jat Ever since Charan Singh broke away from the Congress he 
took the Jat support with him He has remained the unquestioned leader 
of the Jat community and has also incorporated those who were formerly 
in opposition to the Congress and ran as independents 35 This former 
alliance of the BKD later merged with an important segment of the 
Socialist Party to form the BLD This gave the latter a broader support 
base The initial support of Ahirs of eastern U P was especially crucial 
TheAhirs or the Yadavs are a large cultivating caste spread throughout 
the state Having gained the support of this caste group m the eastern part 
of the state in the 1970$ Charan Singh s BLD had also slowly incorpo- 
rated them Interviews with MLAs confirmed that there was widespread 
support for Charan Singh among the Yadavs of eastern U P 36 A shared 
economic situation in this instance at least tended to encourage the poht 
ical coalition of different castes 

While the Jats Yadavs and other cultivating castes provide the BLD s 
core support the arithmetic of the Indian situation requires all parties to 
generate some lower class support m order to secure electoral majorities 
Interviews revealed considerable antipathy among the scheduled castes 
and other rural poontowards the middle peasantry In Meerut distnct for 
example one repeatedly heard complaints from the poor about the 
rough and tough" methods used by the Jats to secure compliance 
Lower class political support for the BLD was thus not naturally forth 
coming How did the BLD then secure electoral support from the numer 
ically significant poor" 7 There was considerable discussion m Meerut of 
the heavy handed and underhand tactics used bv young enthusia&tic Jats 
to coerce members of the scheduled castes to vote for BLD candidates 
These tactics Included the “capturing of voting booths and the casting of 
votes for intimidated schedulcd-caste members in absentia the perform 
mg of dramatic skits highlighting the dire consequences for those who do 
not vote for Jat supporters and straightforward threats bribes and dup- 
licated oi forged ballots 

The Oudh districts remain the stronghold of the Jan Sangh The Jan 
Sangh has been primarily a party of Hindu nationalism The question of 
which economic groups support the Jan Smgh is therefore not the most 

34 See Paul Brass Politict/aucr: of the peasantry a 

35 For an analysis of this see Craig Baxter The me and faU of the Bharatiya Kranti Dal 
in Uttar Pradesh in Marguerite Ross Barnett et at Electoral politics in the Indian 
states party system and cleavages (Manohar Books Delhi 1975) 

3d For example interview Durga Prasad Misnt MLA (Salempur Constituency Deona 
Darnel) Lucknow July 12 1984 
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important question one can ask about this party It would actually be mis 
leading to describe the Jan Sangh primarily in terms of the economic 
groups that support it implying that there is generally an economic 
rationale for the support The core supporters of the party — the har 
dened urban cadres — are attracted to the party for non economic 
reasons The supporters are attracted to the Sansknhk Hindu culture 
and to the related antipathy toward both westernization and Muslims 
Rural majorities are in turn generated through a number of strategies 

One strategy had been to incorporate the support of old zamindars and 
tahikdars of Oudh 37 Although legally abolished members of the old ans 
tocracy still carry a great deal of authority in local areas Ibis is especially 
true in Oudh Here commercialization has not proceeded very far and 
the capacity of traditional overlords to sway political opinions though not 
intact remains of considerable significance Combining elements of cul 
tural nationalism and traditional authority therefore the Jan Sangh had 
built itself a powerful base in this rather backward part ofU P 

The Jan Sangh is generally strong in central U P It also has pockets of 
strength in eastern U P The support base is however relatively weak in 
the western part of the state A senior party member who has organized 
elections for the Jan Sangh on a number of occasions explained this pat 
tern 

Our strength increased only where there was leadership affinity with the masses 
This affinity was either due to shared caste or for reasons of personal influence 
In western U P for example urban leadership of the Sangh was in the hands of 
the Vaishyas and Kaisthyas Rural population was however JatsandGujars We 
did not make much inroads In central and eastern U P by contrast our urban 
cadres had rural connections and often shared the caste of rural majorities It was 
m districts like this that we were most successful 1K 

This explanation generally confirms the view that it would be a mistake 
to conceive of the support of the Jan Sangh in terms of landownership or 
other economic criteria Urban leadership of the Sangh is drawn to the 
party primarily because of its affinity with Hindu nationalism A mass 
base has m turn been built through varying local strategies involving 
caste and personal loyalties 

The Janata coalition in U P was thus mainly a coalition ol two quite 
different parties One party theBLD derived its support from cultivat 
mg, land-owning peasant castes the other party, the Jan Sangh was based 
on Hmdu nationalism with varying patterns of local suport The Janata 
leadership had the unenviable task of carving out a political force with 

37 See Burger Opposition In a dominant party system 

38 From an interview with Ram Prakash Gupta (same as in footnote 14) 
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these two erstwhile parties as its major constituents Given the advantage 
of hindsight it is dear that the organizational effort failed The question 
arises as to whether the failure was inevitable Or put differently what 
factors were responsible for the failure of consolidation 7 
The factor most commonly held responsible is simply leadership 
intransigence as well as power and personality conflicts within the U P 
ruling circles and withm the national Janata coalition The argument r uns 
that political conflicts at the center spilled over into regional politics and 
combined with state-level factionalism to create instability While this 
remains an important ingredient, and maybe even the decisive one cer 
tain other factors operating within U P should also be noted 
The relations of social groups supporting the Jan Sangh and the BLD 
were often quite hostile For example m parts of the Meerut district the 
relations of the Jam and the Jat communities have been conflictual The 
Jams control trading and markets while the Jats dominate agriculture 
production The Jains generally supported the Congress (O) or the Jan 
Sangh and the Jats the BLD The Jats often complained that Jains 
charged too much for the goods they sell manipulated the market to 
exploit the Jats charged exorbitant interest rates on loans and hoarded 
gold Jams in turn argued that Jats received all the government favors 
including the best jobs charged high rates for milk ghee (butter fat) and 
other dairy products and are now contnbuting to the escalated pnces of 
wheat flour 

These animosities bom out of the classic conflict of interests between 
urban and rural commercial groups, often escalated small incidents into 
caste wars For example a seemingly insignificant incident involving 
an argument betwen a Jat youth and a Jam sweetseller first grew into a 
fistfight then grew into the beating and killing of a young Jat and finally 
led to the mobilization of nearly 5000 Jats who rallied at a Jat college to 
protest against Jam actions and demand retribution 39 
This highlights something that comes as no surprise — the fact that 
there is a real conflict of interest between urban trading groups and rural 
commercial farmers If the parties courting these respective groups have 
in turn trouble acting as a unified political force this again is not difficult 
to understand Of course the conflict of interest is not so antagonistic that 
it totally precludes the possibility of reconciliation within the framework 
of a single party Given the newness* of the Janata party, however and 
the “oldness of factionalism in the area local conflicts made it even 
more difficult for the BLD to act in co-operation with the Jan Sangh 
Uneven organizational development and the electoral strengths of the 

39 Sec Axun Sinha Peasant-merchant confliU Fcanomc and Political Weekly 5 13 
(November 25 1978) 1929 
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Jan Sangh and the BLD within U P generated additional pressures 
against co operation The Jan Sangh as discussed above had a strong 
organizational base The BLD on the other hand had the largest 
number of seats in the legislature Power competition thus created vary 
ing preferences for how the Janata as a whole should proceed 

Jan Sangh favored a membership drive and organizational elections 
Given its organizational base and its control over some ministries — and 
therefore patronage — the Sangh leaders understood well that such a 
move within U P would strengthen them vts a vis the BLD For similar 
reasons however the BLD leadership wanted to consolidate its position 
first and attend to organizational matters only later When it bee tme 
clear to the BI D in late 1978 that following a national decision where 
the BLD was weak an organizational drive would be undertaken within 
U P the BLD leadership precipitated a political ensis At this time 
Chief Minister Yadav probabl) at Charan Singh s behest fired the Jan 
Sangh ministers and created a confrontational situation The BLD 
leadership must have concluded that the Jan Sangh s capacity to increase 
its political influence would be greatly reduced without control of minis 
tries and patronage 

Organizational issues and conflicting interests of respective supporters 
of the Sangh and the BLD thus combined with state level factionalism 
and the spill over effects of the conflict within the Janata leadership in 
New Delhi All this made the prospect of the U P Janata acting as a 
cohesive political force impossible The Janata party in U P therefore 
had little if any organizational structure of its own Even the attempts to 
appoint a state level party committee got bogged down in factional con 
flicts Eventually the conflicts were resolved by exp inding the size of the 
committee as well as by considerable horse trading 4(1 The centrally 
sponsored election panel for the state was boycotted by the BLD Only 
a few districts had development committees These committees 
moreover rarely met In addition there was no party organization below 
the district level Since rural developmental activities can generally be 
effective only at levels below the district there was little that Janata could 
achieve through direct political intervention 

Governmental instability in part reflected the minimal party organi 
zation Because there was no party mechanism to impose consensus 
internal dissensions personality conflicts factional cleavages and shift 
ing alliances were the order of the day Additionally however and prob- 
ably more importantly governmental instability reflected the fact that a 
rearrangement of the governing order in U P was not hkely to lead to 
any major policy changes The stakes in preserving or altering a given 

40 Interview Suremir* Mohan (same ac in footnote 8} 
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government in U P were therefore from the point of view of the legis 
lators primarily personal or factional Whether one faction of the Janata 
was more powerful than the other had little bearing on the policy 
framework If there are real policy conflicts involved or substantial social 
interests are endangered by temperamental and factional bickering the 
stakes involved in political unity are much greater Because conflicts of 
this nature did not exist the political elite could indulge m the pursuit of 
individual access to office and patronage even at the risk of brin gin g 
down a government of which they w ere a part 

The Janata regime in U P then had little organizational coherence or 
penetration Whatever organization existed belonged to its constituents 
especially the Jan Sangh and the Lok Dal as dominant parties The Jan 
Sangh is a relatively well disciplined party It brings under its fold urban 
trading groups and national propertied classes shanng the values of 
Hindu nationalism The BLD by contrast is a loose party aggregating 
the interests of middle and rich cultivating castes especially the commer 
ually oriented peasantry of western U P Neither the Jan Sangh nor the 
BLD had any significant lower class input The Janata regime mUP 
therefore could neither penetrate the countryside independently of the 
propertied peas mtry nor come close to mobilizing the lower castes and 
classes tor reformist ends 

To summarize the Janata regime mUP was characterized by a weak 
and fragmented leadership The ideological orientation of the regime 
brought together vague md often inconsistent goals under one umbrella 
The organizational structure was weaic and the government unstable To 
the extent that ideological and organizational features of the regime are 
discemable at all the interests of the middle and the nch peasantry came 
to dominate statt polities The U P Janata regime is thus best charac 
tenzed as a fragmented regime of shifting alliances through which the bet 
ter off ktsan\ became politic illy significant 


Neglect of Reforms 

1 he rural poverty situation f iced by the fragmented Janata regime was 
serious Rural poverty in U P h is over the years hovered around 50 per 
cent 41 This is approximately the same level as m Karnataka and in India 
as a whole It is far below the 65 percent figure of West Bengal The U P 
figures however mask considerable interstate diversity The eastern and 
the western halves of the state In particular differ sharply A western dis- 
trict such as Meerut resembles the Haryana and the Punjab pattern of 


41 Set. Ah*uwatu Rural poverty 
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rural poverty The poverty levels in this part may be as low as 30 percent 
By contrast eastern districts such as Balha or Deona resemble Bihar 
where more than 60 percent of the rural population lives m conditions 
below the poverty line 42 

The patterns of interregional vanations within U P often lead to the 
suggestion that if somehow the eastern half of the state could be made 
more like the western half poverty problems would be ameliorated On 
the face of it this is a powerful argument If the western half is more de 
veloped and has less poverty than the east it follows that more de 
velopment leads to less poverty Policy implications are that what is 
desirable is more agricultural growth and development in the eastern 
half This is a conclusion subscribed to by many policy makers and scho 
larsinU P 

A closer e xaminatio n of the problem reveals a complex situation Two 
points should be noted First the better performance in the western half 
and the absence of this performance in the east are not unrelated For 
example public investments within U P could go either more into build 
ing the umgational base for the east or into subsidizing the productivity 
and profitability in the west which already has access to irrigation 
Because successive governments have chosen the latter investment pat 
tern the backwardness of the eastern half is related to the dynamism of 
the west Second the social-structural complexities of Eastern UP — 
higher tenancy bonded labor fragmented landholdings etc — reduce 
the prospects of indirect social engineering aimed at higher growth 
through the “green revolution pattern To achieve growth in the short 
run therefore, direct agrarian reforms would be necessary to release 
entreprenunal dynamism The interregional vanations within U P , 
therefore, do not lend themselves easily to the argument that poverty m 
the state can be reduced merely by higher growth rates especially in the 
eastern half 

Data on relative inequalities m rural U P , moreover suggest that pov 
erty proportions and inequalities have remained mostly unaltered over 
the last two decades 43 The relative inequalities m UP are about the 
same as for India as a whole but are sharper than in West Bengal This 
of course reflects patterns of landholdings in the two states (see Table 5 3 
for U P and Table 3 5 for West Bengal) Close to 30 percent of the culti 
vated land in U P is concentrated in holdings above 10 acres There are 
very few really large holdings The pattern of landownership iaUP, 
nevertheless contrasts with that in West Bengal At the top end of the 
scale only 15 percent (m the early 1970s) of the land in West Bengal is m 

42 ibid 

43 Ibid. 
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Table 5 3 Distribution of Land m Uttar Pradesh by Size Class of Operational Holdings 


Size of class 
operational 
holdings 
(in acres) 


1953,1954 

households area 
V operated / 


1960 1961 

households area 
% operated / 


1971 1972 

households area 
V operated X> 


0 1 

35 6 

22 

37 2 

24 

395 

28 

1 25 

21 

99 

212 

10 4 

222 

12 8 

25 5 

20 4 

20 4 

201 

206 

205 

254 

5 10 

15 4 

29 5 

14 1 

28 1 

126 

29 9 

10 25 

65 

265 

61 

25 

48 

234 

25 and above 

11 

115 

12 

13 5 

05 

56 


Source Government of India National sample survey eighth round for 1953-4 seven 
teenth round for 1960 1 and twenty sixth round for 1971 2 

holdings above 10 acres In other words land concentration at the top of 
the scale is greater in U P than in West Bengal while the intensity of 
political concerns with land reforms in the two states is the reverse 

The rural poor in U P as elsewhere in India consist of the landless 
tenant fanners and smallholders The landless in U P however are 
fewer in proportional terms than in Karnataka or West Bengal The 
figure for U P is closer to 20 percent while for the other two states it is 
nearer 30 percent This in part reflects the absence of commercial penet 
ration in much of U P It also reflects the total ineffectiveness of tenancy 
reforms m the state 

U P is one of the few states in India where over time area under 
tenancy has actually increased as a proportion of the total cultivated area 
(see Table 5 4) Instead of mass tenant evictions the increasing popula 
tton pressure here has led landowners to lease out more land — probably 
on terms improving over time — and collect increased revenues for less 
work Given the regional variations, tenancy is probably higher in eastern 
U P while the proportion of the landless is higher in the western half 
Any strategy for alleviating rural poverty in U P would have to keep 
these regional variations m mind While the unionization of the landless 
for higher wages and small fanner programs would be most suitable for 
the western half, tenancy reforms and investment in agrarian infrastruc- 
ture such as irrigation, would be needed as a beginning m the eastern 
parts The actions and inactions of the Janata regime m these rural 
developmental spheres are the subject of the following analysis 
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Land Reforms 

Land reforms in U P have only been marginally successful Until 1973 
a landowner could retain 128 acres of land in addition to groves orchards 
and land covered by other exemptions It is doubtful it landowners in 
U P have ever lost lands of significance due to the land ceilings legisla 
tion 44 Most hkely the only lands that changed hands following land 
reforms were those for which governmental compensations were close to 
the market value Even if some lands were expropriated by the govern 
ment it is further doubtful that they were redistributed to the landless 
and remained in their possession Gaon sabhas (village committees) con 
sistmg mainly of village notables were often influential in determining 
the redistribution of surplus lands Even by law up until 1975 the land 
less laborers did not enjoy a priority on the list of who gets the surplus 
lands In addition the gaon sabhas are reputed to be notoriously corrupt 
in distributing the lands to their favorites rather than to the needy By the 
government s own admission therefore The problem of unauthorized 
occupation of gaon sabha land has been disturbing 45 
With regard to tenancy sharecropping has been illegal in the state 
since the 1950s The fact that throughout the 1950s and 1 960s tenancy in 
general and batat (sharecropping) in particular continued to increase 
(see Table 5 4) bears testimony to the tptal irrelevance of tenancy 
reform laws mUP Other forms of tenancy especially the arrangement 
known as sajhedan (a form of fixed-cash tenancy) was even recognized 
as legal until 1974 

Around the mid 1970s under the prodding of Indira Gandhi new 
land reform laws were put on the books Land ceilings were lowered 
many of the exemption clauses removed sajhedan made illegal and the 
landless of the scheduled tribes and castes assigned top pnonty on the list 
of who gets the surplus lands ^ This of course reflected the new populist 
posture of Indira Gandhi While much of this withm U P wentunimple 
mented 47 it did reflect a renewed reformist commitment In the case of 
Karnataka we noted that it took a strong and populist leader even at 

44 For a review of U P stand reforms set. Baljit Smgh and Sridhai Misra A study of land 
reforms in Uttar Pradesh American edn (East-West Center University of Hawai 
Press Honolulu 1965) 

45 See Government of Uttar Pradesh Note showing the legislative measures relating to 
land reforms in Uttar Pradesh (Revenue Department memorandum Lucknow 
1979) p 6 

46 Set. Government of Utlar Pradesh Land reform in Uttar Pradesh (Revenue Depart 
ment Lucknow 1975) 

47 For a review of the implementation of Indira Gandhi s twenty point program in U P 
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Table 5 4 Changes m Tenancy tn Uttar Pradesh, 1953 1971 


Year 

% of cultivated 
axes undertenancy 

Area under sharecroppmg as a A 
of area under all tenancy 

1953-4 

1138 

54 17 

1960-1 

806 

62 67 

1970-1 

13 01 

8148 


Source adapted from Pranab Bardhan Variations in extent and forms of aancultural 
tenancy Economic and Political Weekly 18 (September 11 1976) 

state level to translate thus national reformist momentum into a partial 
reality Such political conditions did not exist in U P As a consequence 
little was done to make tenancy reforms effective Only about one tenth 
of the 1 million acres of land orlessthanO 7 percent of the cultivated land 
in the state was actually redistributed 48 The gap between national 
rhetonc and the reformist reality within U P therefore remained con 
siderable Nevertheless the mid 1970s Indira penod was certainly the 
firsttimeinU P smee the zammdan abolition that reform laws that were 
potentially implementable and of significance were brought onto the 
books 

The ascension of the Janata regime to power mUP put a stop to even 
this mild renewal of the reformist thrust within the state This shiftis clear 
m the U P Five year plan (1978-83) designed under the Janata regime 
Five year plans m India are the documents within which die political elite 
express their “enlightened concern” for ‘ socialism” and the downtrod 
den even if there is no intention of doing anything about it The U P 
plan also paid Up service to the cause of the poor There was neverthe 
less an important difference land reforms as a means of poverty allevia 
non were downgraded to the point of being totally insignificant 
In a three volume document of more than 1500 pages the subject of 
land reforms occupied 2 l h pages Even within this the subject of surplus 
lands received 3 paragraphs With regards to this problem according to 
the government “much of the work has been completed 49 In other 
words viewed from the perspective of the Janata government the prob 
lem of ‘above ceiling lands no longer exists mUP Moreover, tenancy 

!>cc Dr P t Rawat et al JUvels of achievement in U P (rmmeo) (Department of 
Economics, Lucknow University Lucknow 1976) 

48 In absolute terms ll6257acresoflandwasaltoted SeeGovernmentaf’UttarPradesh 
Draft five year ptan 1978S3 vol Il(PIanning Department Lucknow January 197?) p 
59 

49 Ibid 
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reforms are not even mentioned <ts a policy problem One presumes that 
since all tenancy is illegal within the st rtc tenancy is ilso not a problem 
In spite of the fact that about 13 percent of tot il 3 md (see Fable 5 4) and 
about 20 percent of the rural population in the state is tied up in tenancy 
arrangements the official position came to ignore the tenancy issue 
A senior civil servant m the U P government recommended th it leas 
mg and sharecropping should be made legal and that the n uncs ot the 
sharecroppers should be recorded The rationale for such a iccommcnda 
tion was that this would leg illy recognize a wtdespre id practice This m 
turn if combined with recording of the sharecroppers would allow some 
legal protection to the sharecroppers When this proposal was foimally 
discussed the ministries were keen to remove the ban on leasing of land 
but were not interested in bringing the names of the sub tenants on the 
official record The proposal in toto was not accepted ^ 

It can thus be argutd that the neglect of land reforms w is i conscious 
policy shift The shift is minimal if one takes the st mdpowt that it simply 
recognized the past ineffectiveness of land reforms At the same time 
however it was an important and qualitative shift It m irked the emer 
gence ot land owning peasantry — middle md nth — as a dominant 
political force within the state A weak Congress le idership in the past 
would proclaim its commitment ro land reforms but would not be in a pos 
ition to force it upon the socially powerful There was an element of sep 
aration between political and social power m this cai her phase of societal 
change Ofltte this separation h is vanished As kndowners have taken 
to commerce increased their politic il significance with then new wealth 
and consolidated their strength through such political parties as the BLD 
and such leaders as Charan Singh their interests are more consciously 
expressed through the political process As a constquence land reforms 
came to be eliminated as a policy goal during the U P Janata regime M 
A comparison between U P and Karnataka here is instructive If any 
thing commercialization has proceeded further in Karnataka commer 
cial farmers and the middle castes” are powerful there as well Why 
then have land reforms not been eliminated from the policy agenda in 
Karnataka^ In part they have That is why 1 uid redistribution is mcreas 
ingly facing U-nign neglect Por the rest political factors explain the dif 
ferenoe The Urs regime was more of a consensual regime that attemp 
ted to accommodate many interests In this process it was able to eke out 

50 The reference here litoNC Saxena He has written about he? own experience in 
Ahmed and Saxena Political power m Uttar Pradesh The quote « to tx found cm 
p 49 of the MS 

51 As Raj Krishna also noted with reference to his discussions on land reforms with mem 
hers of the Janata Central cabinet Charan Singh has no interest in land reforms 
Interview Raj Krishna New Delhi May 22 1979 
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some limited reforms for the tenants Charan Singh s BLD by contrast 
was more narrowly poised on the land owning cultivating castes The 
dominance ot the BLD within the fragmented U P Janata then allowed 
it to diminish the significance of land reforms As this balance can be 
altered in the future land reforms may be proclaimed to be important 
once again However given t le organized expression of kisan power 
within UP as seen m the B LD the chances are that land reforms are not 
likely to re emerge as a significant goal m the near future 


Small Farmer Programs 

The smalt amount of resources allocated to the Small Farmer Develop 
ment Agency (SFDA) schemes in U P as well as organizational prob 
lems have combined to make state intervention for the land holding 
rural poor ineffective About 8 million rupees was allocated to SFDA in 
UP in 19' 7 9-80 This constituted less than 0 3 percent of the state level 
public investment in agriculture and irrigation ” By conservative esti 
mates there are it least 4 million rural families of smallholders (including 
tenants) living m conditions below the poverty line ^ With government 
allocations of just 2 rupees per family of five per year it will be a long 
time before public investment can alleviate the rural poverty of small and 
marginal tanners in U P 

Just as land reforms were assigned low priority under the Janata 
regime the land holding rural poor were also not high on thegovernmen 
tal agenda Rhetoric of kisan power and rural tilt aside much of the 
agranan investment and many of the programs were aimed at benefiting 
the already better off peasantry Even in the case of exemption from land 
revenue which was publicized as a pro poor measure an insider in the 
government .noted “11116 real intention of the Janata Government was to 
abolish the Land Development 1 ax on medium and large farmers but 
in order to project a pro poor image appeasement of the poor farmers 
became a necessity M 

The organizational strategics of the Janata further reveal the party s 
political preference It is dear to those who are interested m the condi 
tions of the rur tl poor m contemporary India that politically directed 

52 Set t ovemment of Uttar Pradesh Draft )m year plan pp 158-61 The proposed out 
1 ly in the plan was close to ft<t 10 million I^attr Ibis was reduced as the overall budget 
was slashed by close to 25 percent at the behest of the Central Government 
The. estimate is based on the feet that there are about 40 million people living in condi 
tions below the poverty line As about half of these are landless laborers the remaining 
20 millions are marginal farmers and sharecroppers Assuming a 5 person family this 
gives 4 million households of smallholders btlow the poverty line 
54 Set Ahmed and Saxena Political powtr in Uttai Pradesh 
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reform of poverty conditions wou d have to be preceded by organiza 
tional innovations As discussed in the last chapter these innovations 
would have to combine elements of the long and strong arm of a pro 
lower-class state reaching out into the villages with politicization ot the 
rural poor Any government that does not undertake such organizational 
efforts either through the party or through some ad hoc arrangements 
reflects a lack of reformist commitment The J anata regime had no organ 
izational network capable of facilitating pro lower class development 
within U P More important it did not even make a beginning toward 
this end The consequences are dear m the haphazard ind ineffective pat 
tern ot implementation of even the small programs under the SFDA 

The thrust of the SFDA was animal husbandry and credit for smallhol 
ders 35 Providing bullocks or other animals to small and marginal farmers 
was thought to be of possible utility in raising their incomes Conducted 
through the local bureaucracy and the elite dominated local govern 
ments the implementation was ineffective In the majority ot the cases l 
visited recipients of cows goats or poultry were anything but the rural 
poor The local officers and some senior civil servants argued often con 
vincingly that the real poor are in no position to maintain the animals 3f| 

Whenever animals were given to the poor or marginal farmers cxperi 
ence confirmed this Fodder required investment that a poor farmer 
could not afford Diseases and medical expenses were also burdensome 
And the temptation to sell the animal to make some quick money was 
great If the goal of the animal husbandry through SFDA w is thus to 
enhance and sustain higher incomes tor even a sdeet few marginal far 
mers little of this was being accomplished m the villages Without a local 
level planning organization that concentrates lower class interests within 
it — a prospect not too likely without a left of-center party in control of 
state power to facilitate and protect such arrangements — such schemes 
for the marginal farmers are not likely to be successful even if more 
money was to be allocated 

Little in terms of mstifutional ertdit was also being directed to the mar 
ginal landholders In contrast to West Bengal the U P government did 
not have its political attention focused on improving the lot of smallhol 
ders and therefore had no innovative schemes or ideas concerning how 
to channel credit to them Co-operatives remained entrenched in the cor 
rupnon-patronage network linking political leaders to local notables 
The lower classes got nothing out of them Commercial banks followed 
their straightforward policy ofland as collateral for loans and were gener 

55 See Government of Uttar Pradesh Draft five year plan pp 158-61 

56 Interview Anand Samp Secrettuy Planning Government of Uttar Pradesh 
Lucknow June 11 1979 
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allv accessible only to relatively large landowners And sharecroppers by 
definition did not qualify because they did not own any land By the gov 
eminent s own admission therefore marginal farmers and landless 
labourers have generally not benefited from SFDA mainly because of 
the ngid procedures and norms of institutional finance 57 And it ought 
to be added this is due in turn to a governmental failure to make the 
rigid procedures and norms less rigid 


Wage and Employment Schemes for the Landless 

Actions and the absence of action both reveal governmental priorities 
Hie neglect of reforms in U P is clearest when one considers all the 
actions the Janata government failed to undertake The lack of action 
concerning wage and employment conditions affecting the landless 
agricultural laborers should also be noted In contrast to Karnataka and 
West Bengal the U P Janata government made no financial allocations 
to match the federal grants in kind for the Food for Work Program 
(FWP) The FWP in U P was therefore very limited m scope Its 
implementation was even more problematic than m Karnataka I was not 
even able to discover FWP sponsored projects in progress in the districts 
ofBalha Jhansi or Meerut While this may be fortuitous localleveldis 
cussions repeatedly revealed that much of the public money from gaon 
sabhas or panchayats was being frittered away in corrupt non develop- 
mental practices 

The Janata party furthermore made no attempts to organize the land 
less laborers On the contrary the Janata regime often sided with the 
already powerful landowners in labor-landlord conflicts For example 
with changing conditions tn western UP the landless laborers have 
begun to get unionized under various left of center leaderships Land 
lord-labor conflict is therefore increasingly common In one of the vil 
Iages of the Meerut district Hanjan laborers had been allotted house 
sites under Indira Gandhi s twenty point program With the ascension of 
the Janata regime local Jats felt strengthened And there followed 
attempts to evict the landless laborers from the plots allotted to them 
The laborers resisted collectively and sought protection from the police 
and the bureaucracy The latter failed to come about and the Hanjans 
lost their pieces of land 

What was true for this one village has been noted by others to have 
been a more general pattern N C Saxena a former senior civil servant 
mUP who has also written about his experiences noted the following 

57 Government of Uttar Pradesh Draft five year plan p 160 15 57 
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Sometime m 1978 during the Janata regime it was deeded to oust the agriculture 
labourers from such Gaon Sabha lands where permanent cultivation was not pos 
sible or which were being used by the entire village community as pasture or graz 
ing lands Within six months more than 60 000 cases were filed in the revenue 
court against the rural poor 58 

So widespread was the problem of Hanjan oppression inUP that it 
led the Janata government to legislate for compensation for the families 
of murdered heads of the Hanjan households 59 While this reflected a 
degree of humaneness on the part of the regime it most of all underlined 
the total incapacity of the leadership to tilt state power m favor of the 
landless The regime was in no position even to prevent the killing of 
Hanjans over issues of class and caste conflict The party had no village 
presence independent of the landowners Bureaucracy and the pohoe 
often sided: with the landlords local notables and their powerful political 
representatives And the landowners mobilized and hired local thugs to 
cope with any attempted local level collective resistance In the absence 
of a political force to tilt the power balance toward the landless a tacit 
alliance of domination involving the state the landowners and local 
thugs continued to reinforce the socio economic misery of U P s lower 
rural classes 


Conclusion 

The Janata phase m U P was characterized by shifting alliances and poh 
tical instability This of course was not all that new for U P What was 
new was the concurrent nse m prominence of the BLD within the lanata 
coalition Fragmented leadership and the dominant role of a party comm 
itted to the landowning peasantry did not bode well for U P s rural poor 
Land reforms were eliminated from the policy agenda In spite of the rhe 
torical rural tilt small and marginal farmers were ignored Landless 
Hanjans may well have been the worst losers Not only did the govern 
ment fail to act on their behalf but the power of the state was occasionally 
turned against them to reinforce the already powerful land ownmggroups 
While many m India and elsewhere had praised the Janata s new begin 
rang decentralization rural tilt and concern for the small man 60 
the fact is that in practice as far as the problem of attacking rural poverty 
is concerned the Janata regime in.U P was a dismal failure 


5b Sec Ahmed and Saxena Political power ir» Uttar Pradesh p 5ft. 

59 SeeAruoSinha Uttar Pradesh mockery ot reform Economic and Political Weekly 
13 51 2 (1978) 2065 

60 For example see Franda India s rural development 
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This failure of reformism in U P was a consequence of the political and 
class characteristics of the Janata regime The U P Janata regime con- 
trasted sharply with the CPM regime m West Bengal On the leadership 
dimension the CPM regime was coherent while the Janata regime was 
fragmented Ideologically there was a clear commitment to alleviating 
rural poverty m West Bengal The situation in U P was quite confused 
Within the confusion however one can discern a commitment to com 
mercial farmers and a concurrent neglect of the lower peasantry As far 
as organization is concerned the CPM and Janata regimes differed in 
terms both of structure and of membership As a tightly organized 
“Leninist party the CPM systematically penetrates die countryside 
without being captured by the land owning groups This allows the CPM 
both to reach the lower classes directly and to mobilize them occasionally 
to facilitate reformist goals The Janata regime had no such orgamsa 
tional framework The party had little rural presence and what presence 
it did have rested with the land owning middle castes Given these con 
trastmg patterns of regime leadership ideology and organization the 
reformist thrust of the two regimes also varied sharply 

A brief comparison of the U P Janata and the Uis regime in Kar 
nataka is also instructive On the organizational dimension the two 
regimes were quite similar — both shared weak organization based on 
land owning groups This put a constraint on the reformist thrusts of both 
regimes There were important shades of difference however in the 
ideological orientation of Urs and that of the U P Janata leadership Urs 
was explicitly committed to the rural poor while the Janata was not 
Even more important was the difference m leadership Devraj Urs 
offered a coherent and strong leadership to Karnataka for nearly a 
decade and this allowed him to take a long range overview of the political 
situation In his calculations some rewards to the lower classes were per 
ceived to be politically beneficial His strong leadership was in turn able 
to push through a modicum of reformism bom out of calculations of polit 
ical necessity 

By contrast, the factionalized situation mUP led each faction within 
the* Janata to protect its narrow Interests against competitors As a con 
sequence governing became impossible There was no one to take an 
overview within which even small doses of reforms were considered to be 
politically wise The prominent role of the BLD within the factionalized 
political situation further allowed the interests of the land-owmng 
peasantry to be pursued at the expense of the rural poor In contrast to 
the pmharnmtary-comxnumst regime in West Bengal and the populist 
regime in Karnataka a regime based on fragmented leadership and 
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middle peasant interests in U P had neither reasons nor the capacity to 
undertake poverty reforms Assessed from the point of view of the poor 
and m comparison to the other two state governments analyzed above 
the U P Janata offered the least prospect of alleviating rural poverty 



6 

Conclusion The State and Reform in 

Democratic-Capitalist Development 


Thus study has focused on the patterns of state intervention for socio 
economic reforms in rural India Empirical materials have been investi 
gated from a theoretical standpoint emphasizing the state- society 
interactions within contemporary capitalist development The study has 
analyzed the interventionist role of the Indian Central Government and 
compared the reformist performance of three provincial governments 
within India namely the Communist Government in West Bengal 
(1977 84) the Congress Government in Karnataka (1974-80) and the 
Janata Government in Uttar Pradesh (1977 80) Governmental mterven 
tion in three policy areas has been studied land reforms small farmer 
schemes and wage and employment generation projects for the land 
less Having presented this material I now intend to pull together the var 
ions strands of the argument summarize the findings and draw out the 
theoretical implications of the study 

The general issue under consideration here has been the political con 
dittons under which developmental reform from above does or does not 
succeed The argument suggested by the materials analyzed is that within 
similar social-structural conditions differences in regime type are of con 
siderable consequence for the effectiveness of state initiated redistnbn 
tion The analysis of the Indian Central Government s economic role 
highlights how the perpetuation of poverty m that country has resulted 
from an increasingly institutionalized pattern of domination involving an 
alliance between a loosely organized nationalist elite and entrepreneurial 
classes The range of redistributive choices available within this larger 
constraint of democratic capitalism emerges from the comparative 
analysis of Indian regional materials A well organized parliamentary- 
communist regime in West Bengal has successfully initiated redistributive 
programs By contrast a popuhst leadership in Karnataka had limited 
success in implementing social reforms and a factionahzed government 
dominated by commercial peasant interests in Uttar Pradesh had no suc- 
cess in that endeavor 

Comparative analysis of Indian materials suggests that regime charac 
tenstics — leadership ideology and organization— and the class basis of 
the regime in power are the major variables explaining variations in redis 
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tributive outcomes Regime characteristics and the nature of the soua 
support are helpful in defining why some regimes have both reasons and 
the capacity to pursue reforms why others have neither and why yet 
others may have reasons but not the capacity to carry through redistnbu 
tive programs 

As far as capacities are concerned a left of center regime headed by 
a tightly organized ideological party can penetrate the rur il society with 
out being co opted by the propertied groups This facilitates a degree of 
separation between political and social power making state intervention 
possible for social reforms Conversely multr class regimes with loose 
organization and diffuse ideology are not successful at reformist interven 
tion Regime types and related policies — and not only the levels of 
development or patterns of international dependency — are therefore 
important for understanding the stubbornness of poverty and the occa 
sional attacks on it within a Third World setting 

This argument has important implications foi understanding the issues 
of poverty and inequality in India as well as in other eomparable eases 
These implications need to be delineated in some detail 


The State and Poverty in India 

Three decades of democratically planned development h ive failed to 
alleviate India s rural poverty While the relative inequalities have not 
increased the standard of living of the lower rural groups has also not 
improved Why 9 Why has even the worst of rural poverty not been rruti 
gated 9 Neither the liberal nor the Marxist world views provide a 
satisfactory answer to this question I have therefore interpreted the 
Indian situation by emphasizing the twin and interrelated impacts of 
political organization and social structure 
From one standpoint often labelled a liberal standpoint, ! the prob 
lem of India s lower-class poverty is a long range problem It can only be 
solved over a considerable time period With moie development 
according to this perspective comes sustained economic growth and it is 
hoped democratic politics Some combination then of continuing growth 
and the spread of democracy facilitates a degree of social leveling and 
some raising of the economic base As a consequence the economic situ 
ation of the lower classes improves Reinforced by the historical expen 
ences of Western democracies this perspective has a powerful hold on 
the scholarly imagination 

I have found this perspective less than satisfactory for the interprets 

J Although such labels are useful they can also he highly misleading I put them m quota 
tion marks to highlight my ambivalence in using them 
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non of the Indian situation for several reasons First a cursory glance at 
the conditions of the lower classes in developmental communist states 
(e g China and C uba) suggests that the problem of poverty is related as 
much to socio political conditions as it is to levels of economic develop- 
ment Secondly there is little evidence in India s experience — including 
that of Punjab — to suggest that over time growth “trickles down 2 3 
Thirdly it is difficult to support the view on logical or on empirical 
grounds that over time democratic politics automatically reduce socio 
economic inequalities 4 And lastly a liberal perspective on Indian pov 
erty relegates any solution to a far-off indefinite future Both on norma 
tive and on explanatory grounds therefore this particular liberal pos 
ihon on lower class poverty in India is not satisfactory 
A straightforward Marxist position also does not suffice for the Indian 
situation While class constraints on state intervention have been sigmfic 
ant it is difficult to substantiate historically a view of Indian politics as 
being molded directly by the propertied social classes As argued above 
the Congress first as a nationalist movement and later as a party regime 
cannot be conceptualised as a mere reflection of nsing new classes wi thin 
India The Congress was first and foremost a political movement It end 
ed up serving the interests of the propertied classes To interpret this out 
come through borrowed historical glasses can however be misleading 
For Marxist scholars as for the liberal ones historical experiences to 
paraphrase Marx weigh like a nightmare on the brain of the living 
Any regime serving bourgeois interests becomes identified analytically 
as a bourgeois regime Going by historical parallels if the outcomes are 
similar and have historical parallels Marxist scholars often assume that 
the causes are also similar This common fallacy in logic — affirming the 
consequent — stems from the supenmposition of theories based on 
limited historical data upon cases that may or may not be similar 
India s capitalist development at the tune of independence was minis 
cule Historically thereto! e the Congress faced first the problem of how 
to create capitalism and only second how to protect and preserve it 
Capitalist forces represented such a small proportion of the economy at 
this historical juncture that it does not seem reasonable to assign to them 
political capacities significant enough to mold India s pattern of socio 

2 This is not to suggest that the communist model of development does not incur other 
types of significant human costs for its population For an interesting discussion on the 
‘costs of various models of development see Berger Pyramids of sacrifice ch 5 

3 See Burdhan Poverty ami inckivdown as 

4 I have developed this aTgtimcm In chapter 1 as wei! asm Democracy and inequality m 
India & development Also see Dahl Pluralism revisited and Maravall The limits 
of reformism 
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economic change While the die for the Indian model of development was 
mdeed cast by the Congress and while this increasingly capitalist model 
of development is responsible for the perpetuation of India s rural pov 
erty the case that Congress itself merely reflected dominant capitalist 
interests cannot be sustained empirically 

The failure to alleviate rural poverty has then also been rooted in the 
weakness of India s political organizations The organized political 
capacity to confront the propertied groups in India has been minimal 
This political weakness is, in turn not merely a function of the omnipo- 
tence of the propertied groups It ism part related to it but it is also mde 
pendent of it Hie institutional patterns that India has inherited and 
evolved stem from a complex interaction of colonial influences the 
actions of the commercial classes and the political traditions — cultural 
and structural — of India The resulting political structures have been 
suited for certain goals and not others 

The Congress party as the hub of the new Indian state thus highlighted 
both the strengths and the weaknesses of India s political arrangements 
As a political organization Congress was loose and amorphous It had 
left-of center affinities but no clear cut ideology its membership was 
open and it had little or no internal control structure to bnng a measure 
of political discipline to its membership and following Many have celeb 
rated the consensual and democratic nature of such an organization And 
there is no need to underemphasize the contributions of such an arrange 
ment historically to a mass nationalist movement and later to the creation 
of a relatively stable democratic polity What needs to be emphasized 
also however is that these arrangements have been totally unsuited for 
utilizing the quintessential political resource — legitimate compulsion — 
as a tool of social reform 

The propertied classes in India could have been tamed Right after 
independence the propertied were significant but not all that strong The 
urban industrial and commercial groups controlled a very small fraction 
of the economy The landed classes were m retreat Not only had they lost 
their colonial patrons but nationalism as a force could have been utilized 
against them to implement land reforms Moreover the propertied 
groups as a whole were not very well organized A measure of political 
forcefulness could have created a more egalitarian pattern of develop- 
ment A reformed social order was, m other words not totally impossi 
ble, it would have required some use of compulsion from above Such 
compulsion could have, in turn, been generated only by a state apparatus 
controlled through strong leaders, a clear-cut ideology, and a well discip- 
lined tightly organized political party incorporating the interests of the 
lower classes The failure then to translat e “socialist ’ ideological com 
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mitments into a strong left of-oenter regime capable of redistributive 
intervention is India s great political failure 

In the absence of a strong left -of center regime there was only one 
alternative to stimulate eoonomic change politically within the frame- 
work of democratic capitalism This was to provide economic in cent ives 
to those in a position to generate economic growth Out of these car 
cumstances evolved a developmental alliance between the Congress 
regime and India s entrepreneurial classes an alliance that has molded 
the shape ot India s development The consequences were first manifest 
in the pattern of heavy industrial development Later they became even 
dearer in the adoption of the green revolution strategy This arrange 
ment has achieved several important goals maintenance of democracy 
a modicum of industrial development and self sufficiency m food for 
India These impressive achievements need to be acknowledged The 
tragic consequences have however also been evidentm the fact that the 
living conditions of nearly 40 percent of India s poor have not been 
affected 

These broad patterns of state dass interactions in India mask consider 
able diversity The interaction of varying political organizations with the 
social structure, resulting in different redistributive outcomes has thus 
been brought out in the core empirical chapters with reference to com 
parative regional Indian experiences A well organized parham entary- 
commumst regime in West Bengal has initiated systematic social reforms 
The fragmented middle peasant dominated regime in U P by contrast 
has totally faded in its reformist initiatives Karnataka represents an m 
between case A strong leader presiding over a populist political arrange 
ment has had limited success in channeling resources to some select 
members of the lower rural classes What political-sociological condi 
tions explain these variations ? 

To restate in a summarized form the case of West Bengal suggests four 
political conditions or four features of the regime in power help explain 
the existence of some political capacity to reform the social order from 
above First the CPM rule in West Bengal has a coherent and stable 
leadership This allows for the clarification of goals the arrangement of 
pnonties and then sustained pressure from above for goal completion 
Second the CPM has a clear pro-lower class ideology This ideological 
position gave the CPM leaders, once they were democratically elected a 
degree of legitimate authority to pursue goals beneficial for the rural 
poor Third in spite of being a communist party the CPM has clarified 
the limits of its redistributive intent All democratically elected parties in 
a pm'ate-enterpnse economy even if communist in name, must set these 
limits Predictability is essential for the functioning of a capitalist eco* 
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nomy And last and most important the organisational arrangement of 
the CPM regime allows it to penetrate the countryside without being cap 
tured by the propertied groups In part because of the democratic-cen 
trahst nature of the party oiganization and m part because of the care 
fully reor ganize d local government the CPM can now reach the lower 
peasantry without landlord mediation This allows the regime to channel 
some developmental resources directly to the rural poor as well as to 
mobilize them occasionally for fulfilling reformist goals These regime 
features then, explain the relative reformist capacities of the CPM 
regime 

Both ideologically and organizationally the CPM has sought to 
exclude the propertied from political governance while allowing them to 
maintain their social power The CPM experiment is now eight years old 
the extent of its continued success will hinge on its capacity to survive and 
sustain its reformist thrust Irrespective of its long term prospects how 
ever the analytical point is clear reformism requires institutionalization 
of pro-lower-class goals within the state structures The case of the CPM 
in India s Bengal highlights the political features that have the potential 
to allow such institutionalization to take place Tht CPM regime in West 
Bengal therefore comes closest to what a successful left-of center 
reformist regime within the Indian context of a developmental-capitalist 
state is likely to resemble 

The cases of U P and Karnataka buttress the above argument The 
Janata regime in UT in contrast to the situation in West Bengal, was 
characterized by a fragmented leadership confused ideology and little or 
no organizational base As a coabtional regime the dominant ir 'crests 
represented within it were those of middle and rich peasants It is of little 
suipnse not only that nothing was achieved in the interests of the rural 
poor but that their case may even have received a furthei setback under 
this political arrangement The Urs regime in Karnataka however, had 
limited reformist success Coherent leadership and popuhst ideology 
facilitated a modicum of reform The organizational base however was 
weak and the propertied classes penetrated the ruling groups The 
reformist thrust thus remained limited 

The three provincial governments examined functioned within similar 
social-structural constraints They were all elected democratically and 
tfaeecononvy m all of these areas is increasingly capitalist <— wage labor 
money as a basis of exchange and commodity production — with some 
$goi|ieaijt pockets of pre-capitalist formations In sptta of these similar 
tfj^trajnts, the regime types within them and the developmental perfor 
fphceof the regimes vary This suggests that an overemphasis on socao 
sBSpefeue determinism in political analysis can distort the Indian situation 
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and other empirical realities Regimes with differing ideologies orgam 
zational forms and underlying coalitions can and do come to power in 
similar social settings Furthermore because these regimes have sigmfic 
ant policy consequences they represent more than a mere rearrange 
ment of the superstructure they represent varying political capacities 
to facilitate redistnbution withm capitalist development 
To suggest that there is scope for redistributive political intervention 
within capitalist development is not necessarily to suggest — or even 
imp ly — that redistnbutive outcomes are likely m India m the near 
future The jump from an analytic assertion to a predictive one is highly 
problematic Several mediating conditions must be noted before the pre 
dictive and prescriptive implications of this analytic study are made dear 
While I have sought to delineate the redistnbutive consequences of 
regional regime variations this focus presupposes that redistnbutive 
efforts are constrained within India s democratic-capitalist model of 
development A number of factors are responsible for this First India s 
dominant political institutions are penetrated and increasingly controlled 
by propertied classes especially the entrepreneunal classes Even when 
propertied classes do not control the political process political organiza 
tions — especially the political parties — are too weak to confront and 
control the upper classes Owing to either direct control by dominant 
classes 01 the de facto dependence of regime authorities on the propertied 
classes the state-capitalist alliance is now firmly in place in India 
Even when forces representing groups other than the upper classes 
come to dominate the political scene they are constrained by the very 
nature of the developmental-capitalist arrangement These forces can 
discourage privately initiated economic growth only at the risk of under 
mining their own popularity and legitimacy Regime policies therefore 
must tacitly support the entrepreneurial classes And finally given the 
framework of electoral politics no ruling party in India can afford to 
alienate the politically significant middle classes m the cities and the coun 
tryside Regime authorities must therefore make policy concessions — 
price supports for agriculture subsidized agrarian inputs low taxation on 
luxunes essential urban services etc — catering to middle income 
groups In sum left-of -center regimes are either not likely to emerge 
within India s developmental-capitalist framework or, if they do are 
likely to be effective only under rare political conditions 
The rare political conditions facilitating incremental redistnbutive 
intervention bear reiterating Well-organized, left of-center regimes if 
they win elections and come to power concentrate redistnbutive goals as 
legitimate goals within the state apparatus This gives the leadership a 
mandate and therefore reasons to pursue reforms If ideologically and 
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organizationally cohesive moreover such regimes can exclude the prop 
erbed from direct participation in the governing process This creates a 
degree of separation between social and political power making the pur 
suit of reformist policies possible 

The implementation of these policies further requires organizational 
capacity especially a well developed party capable of penetrating soci 
ety without being captured by the propertied classes Well organized left 
of center parties in power are then the crucial variable facilitating a mod 
lcum of redistribution within the framework of democracy and capi 
talism Such parties not only concentrate reformist goals m the political 
process but are also capable of pursuing them effectively Of course 
such parties constantly face the danger of being undermined both from 
the right (too socialist) and from the left (not socialist enough) Neverthe 
less parties such as the CPM in India also possess the unique capacity to 
appease the propertied while generating controlled mobilization of the 
lower classes A CPM type of regime therefore may well represent a 
angularly unique formation facilitating the pursuit of some egalitarian 
goals within India s democratic-capitalist developmental model 

On balance then what is being argued is that only rare regime types 
are capable of facilitating reforms within the seriously constrained Indian 
political economy Are such regimes hkely to come to power in Indian 
states other than West Bengal or maybe even nationally'* While intux 
lively the prospects seem remote it would require a study quite different 
than the one presented here — a study that focused on the determinants 
rather than on the consequences of state forms and patterns of interven 
tion — to answer this question satisfactorily This study has focused on 
the policy consequences of regime types This focus allows one to infer 
conclusions relating regimes to development outcomes but not those 
concerning conditions giving nse to varying regime types An investtga 
tion of the former does not shed light on the latter issue In India as 
elsewhere, one must eschew the widespread functional analytical ten 
dency which holds that specific regime types emerge because they are 
capable of solving important social problems 

More specifically, this study suggests that bamng the ascension of well 
organized left-ofreenter regimes m other Indian states, the prospects of 
alleviating rural poverty by deliberate state intervention will remain 
slight As long as the regional political alternatives in India are offered by 
parties such as the Congress (I), Janata or its former constituents (mainly 
the Lok Dal and the Jan Sangh) under new party labels, the reformist 
thrust will remain hmited Only the CPM or similar parties capable of 
generating a disciplined left-of-center regime will have the capacity to 
push through policies benefiting the tower rural classes 
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From a perspective that holds the alleviation of India s rural poverty as 
an important goal the installation of CPM led regimes in at least the 
poorest of the Indian states -say in addition to West Bengal and Tnpura 
such states as Bihar and Orissa - would be a desirable direction for polit 
ical change It is* possible to imagine a scenario m the near future in which 
some states in India pursue the Punjab type of rapid growth model while 
others come to be ruled by redistributive left of-center regimes Varying 
political-economic arrangements m different states may well be the most 
suitable model for India m the near future Whatever the probability of 
such arrangements emerging in India it is dear that short term allevia 
bon of mass poverty m the poorest of the Indian states will remain contin 
gent upon political intervention being directed by disciplined left of 
center regimes 


Democracy and Reform in Capitalist Develpment 

Examination of the Indian materials highlights the significance of disap 
lined left-of-center regimes as agents of redistributive capitalist develop 
ment The existence of such party regimes makes it probable that an 
ideological position reflecting a commitment to incremental redistnbu 
tion can be imposed upon competing social forces with radical elements 
of the lower classes wanting more redistribution and with the propertied 
wanting less The focus on a party of this nature is what distinguishes the 
argument here from the more commonly held left-liberal perspective 

The left liberal position while also sympathetic to goals of redistnbu 
bon, often finds distasteful the prospect of well disciplined parbes ubliz 
mg a measure of compulsion for social reform Committed to plu 
raksm * many left liberals support goals of ‘organizing the poor ’ How 
ever, the prospect of rule by a party organized along “Leninist lines and 
calling itself communist even though reconciled to existence within the 
framework of democrabc capitalism often causes uneasiness I have 
suggested here that organizing the poor really does not shift the class basis 
of political power What does shift the class basis is not merely the degree 
of organization of various classes, but also the msbtubonahzabon of 
lower-class goals wuhm the state In the case of India, this has only been 
facilitated by a well-disciplined, left-of-center party in power Parbes 
aggregabng lower-class interests calling themselves communist or by 
another name, but reconciled to parhamentanamsm and private prop 
erty economies may then offer the best hope — to the extent that there is 
hope — for reconciling growth with distribution within the context of 
democratic capitalism 

A cursory look at two cases other than that Of India reinforces the 
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plausibility of this argument First the brief and tragic experiment of Sal 
vador Aliende in Chile Allende attempted to bring about social reform 
within a democratic-capitalist Third World setting and failed The 
experience therefore speaks to the ideas developed above regarding the 
political conditions for reformist success Why did Allende s experiment 
fail 5 6 7 As Bnan Lovemen explained 

Whatever the full extent of United States complicity in the tragedy of September 
1973 the most critical factor of all in the failure of the Allende administration 
was bad politics Bad politics the sprouting of revolutionary rhetonc without 
the force to impose a revolutionary program produced a politico-economic 
cnsis 5 

Underlying these “bad politics were regime conditions Allende 
headed a precarious multi party coalition lacking both internal cohe- 
siveness and underlying agreement on the pace and character of change 
to be implemented ^Fragmented political structure in other words did 
not facilitate the development of a coherent reform program Workers 
had to be satisfied so wages were raised 7 The entrepreneurial classes 
could not be appeased so production fell As the gap between supply and 
demand increased inflation became rampant shortages of goods occur 
red and many elements of the middle and even lower classes became 
alienated 8 9 Bad politics or the ideological and political fragmentation 
within the Umdad Popular government was responsible for a lot of these 
failures 

Fragmentation “prevented conciliation and compromise with the 
Christian Democrats the small shopkeepers the truckers the ben 
eficianes of the Frei agrarian reform — m short with all the elements of 
the middle strata working class and peasantry who had nothing to lose 
and much to gam by an attack on economic monopolies and foreign cor 
porations 19 As Allende lost political support, the armed forces the cor 
porations and the American involvement combined to ‘impose upon 
Chile a regime of coercion intolerance and brutality unequalled since the 
era of conquest 10 

Chile s experience under Allende therefore supports my overall argu 

5 See Loveman Chile 

6 Ibid p 333 

7 For a persuasive argument suggesting die fallacy of short term cousumptKHiboom as 
a redistributive strategy see David Lehman “The political economy of Armageddon 
Chile 1970-73 Journal of Development Economics 5 2 (June 1978) 107 23 

8 See Alex Nove “The political economy of the AUende regime ” in Philip O Bnen 
(ed) Allende r Chile (Praeger New York 1976) pp 74-6 

9 Loveman Chile p 348 

10 Ibtd p 348. 
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ment in certain important ways Most significantly it highlights the neces- 
sity of a well organized reform party m control of state power In the 
absence of such a party the fragmented nature of Ailende s coalition 
regime was at the root of many of his problems Because the workers 
could not be kept m the party fold incremental reforms were bypassed 
and immediate wage benefits granted to sustain their support That this 
in turn contributed to inflation and economic troubles is beyond doubt 
As coherent reform ideology did not exist the revolutionary utterances 
whether sincere or not created considerable economic uncertainty That 
investment and production fell is hardly surpnsmg As economic prob 
lems got worse again m the absence of an organized ideologically based 
core of support short term problems became impossible to handle Poht 
ical support dwindled as a response to economic problems And finally 
in the absence of an organized party it became difficult to confront the 
onslaught of the counter revolutionary forces While none of this is to 
suggest that Ailende s experiment would have succeeded had it been 
based on a well-organized disciplined political party it does imply that 
the absence of such a party made the reformist experiment in Chile rela 
tively vulnerable to failure 

Another social democratic development experiment which has re 
cently begun — and one that may have better results than did Chile — is 
Zimbabwe under Mugabe While the experiment is in its early stages 
some of the features are of interest According to Michael Bratton the 
Zimbabwe experiment leads to a general question Is it possible to use 
the power of the state m a capitalist society to create an egalitarian and 
democratic pattern of development? 11 Because this is precisely the issue 
under discussion here, the case of Zimbabwe indeed bears on the major 
propositions developed above 

Since coming to power Robert Mugabe and his relatively well 
organized Zimbabwe African National Umon (Patriotic Front) or 
ZAMJ(PF) has sought to restructure the state and society in Zimbabwe 
The goals have been moderate and the results seemingly satisfactory The 
developmental aim of the ZANU(PF) government is to build a socialist 
democratic and egalitarian Zimbabwe While tile initial task of con 
sohdating state power was a formidable one “the new government made 
considerable progress in consolidating its hold on power 12 during the 
early years in office This newly gamed state power is now slowly but 
surely being used to initiate a democratic-socialist pattern of develop- 
ment For one thing, the government is committed to restoring produc- 
tion To appease the propertied therefore, the government has clearly 

11 Sea Braxtott “Devdopraeot In Zimbabwe p 475 

12 Ibid p 453 
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ind cated that it w I encourage toreign and domest c private capital in 
Zimbabwe n Western gcnemments have been pleased with these con 
cessions and m contrast to Chile much needed foreign support has been 
forthcoming On the other hand a great deal of progressive social legis 
lation has been rapidly introduced which has put concrete benefits in the 
hands of the majority of the population 14 While the real test of reformist 
capacities will come when land redistribution is attempted or efforts 
made to implement minimum wage legislation the fact is that a promts 
ing beginning has been made What accounts for the balanced reformist 
thrust in Zimbabwe 7 

Underlying the balanced beginnings of reform m Zimbabwe is of 
course the Mugabe regime itself While the nature of the Mugabe regime 
is a complex issue involving the interactions of several historical factors 
the regime features that facilitate a reformist thrust are clear The regime 
is based on a relatively cohesive political organization the ZANU(PF) 
Organized along democratic-centralist lines the dominant party facih 
tates ideological cohesion and concentrates political power While this is 
not to suggest the absence of factionalism within Z ANU (PF) it has been 
held in check by Mugabe himself H As Bratton notes A policy process 
is emerging in which ZANU(PF) is clearly the main force He also 
suggests that Policy decisions emanate almost exclusively from the 
Central Committee of the dominant party 16 

Recent trends have suggested that decision making pluralism in Zim 
babwe may be m jeopardy There are also indications that the regime 
may not be serious about some of its redistributive commitments These 
trends may create a situation m the future whereby Zimbabwe would not 
really qualify as a democratic-socialist experiment of sorts As it is how 
ever in contrast to the coahtional fragmented situation m Allende s 
Chile the cohesiveness of the Mugabe regime has allowed it to initiate a 
balanced beginning Judging and balancing the various constraints a 
competent and organized leadership has been able to impose a mildly 
redistributive policy on those who would like ndic il redistribution as well 
as on those who would rather be living m the past Revolutionary rhetoric 
and inflation causing sudden wage hikes are thus not necessary for sus 
taming coahtional support m Zimbabwe Regime cohesion and an aura of 
predictability moreover appease the propertied And yet in spite of 

13 Mugabe government t econom k policy ts outlined m Government of die Republic oi 

Zimbabwe Growth with equality an economic pokey itcuement (Salisbury 1981) 

14 Bratton Development in Zimbabwe pp 431 2 

15 For a discussion of the role of Robert Mugabe 5 ce Xan Smiley Zimbabwe southern 

Africa and the nse of Robert Mugabe Foreign Affair* (hummer 1980) 1060-83 

16 Bratton Development in Zimbabwe p 451 
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these compromises an organized and relatively consolidated regime 
committed to development with redistribution has initiated policies that 
appear to approximate to leadership goals 

A cursory ittention to Allende s Chile and Zimbabwe under Mugabe 
then has two important implications The first is a qualification on the 
argument developed above In the cases of both Chile and Zimbabwe 
international constraints on the redistributive thrust have been more sig 
mficant than those encountered in the case of India Stemming m part 
from the theoretical orientation of this study m part from India s large 
size and itb somewhat unusual self reliant policy posture and m part 
from the comparative regional focus Of the analysis here this study may 
have given too little attention to international determinants of develop- 
mental processes One who attempts to extend the argument of tins study 
to other cases would have to keep this limitation in mind 

By the same token — and this is the second implication — the review 
of Allende s Chile and Zimbabwe under Mugabe suggests that the argu 
ment developed above with reference to India has wider applicability If 
development with distribution is the goal for a capitalist Third World 
country an organized and disciplined left-of center regime is necessary to 
accomplish it If there is no consolidated left of-center regime there will 
be no growth with distribution The further focus on the significance of 
an ideologically and organizationally cohesive party helps us understand 
both the failures in Chile and the smooth beginning an Zimbabwe A 
reform oriented disciplined party at the helm then appears to be an 
essential ingredient lor the success of reformist development 

Disciplined left of eentei parties are rare in the contemporary Third 
World The existence and evolution of such parties presupposes the 
freedom of association or a modicum of political democracy The 
dominant political configurations in much of the Third World however 
are anything but democratic As a matter of fact the road to 
authoritarianism m many Third World cases has been paved precisely by 
failed reform experiences Reformist regimes alienate the upper classes 
often fail to deliver meaningful reforms in the short run and thus fail to 
gain the support of the lower classes And if they are not based on a well 
organized party these regimes create political fragmentation thusmvit 
ing military or other authoritarian interventions Brazil m 1964 Ghana 
after Nkrumah the Philippines prior to Marcos and Chile in 1973 readily 
come to mind 

Do failures of reformism suggest that left of-center arrangements are 
not viable for India or other fhird World countries 9 On the contrary the 
failures simply highlight the inability of most Third World countries to 
develop po'iticai-econoniK: arrangements that are capable of long-term 
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institutionalization and capable of facilitating steadily rising standards of 
living for their populations The alternatives to reformism (e g authonta 
nan-exclusionary models of development such as JJ-azil from 1964 to 
1984) face their own problems regime institutionalization remains a core 
dilemma highly skewed income distribution becomes a constraint on 
overall money demand and therefore on growth societal fachonahzation 
penetrates regime institutions and threatens to politicize the supposedly 
apolitical rulers and financing of the economy with foreign money — 
once considered the basis of high growth rates — itself becomes a con 
straint as debt servicing generates formidable growth constraints Even 
sustaining high growth rates — once thought to be a unique contribution 
of authontanan-exclusionary regimes — becomes problematic Many 
authontanan-exclusionary regimes therefore do not offer long term 
solutions to the multi faceted problems of Third World countries they 
themselves have a tendency to move towards the nationalist-reformist 
models of capitalist development 

Just as failures of reformism have often led to authoritarianism so the 
inherent limitations of authontanan-exclusionary legunes push them 
towards more democratic-mclusionary directions Is this see saw in the 
contemporary capitalist Third World inevitable* 7 Quite possibly' If it is to 
be avoided however and stable political arrangements are to be 
designed to facilitate economic growth with redistnbution then the 
empirical matenals analyzed above suggest some possible directions for 
action 

The analysis undertaken in this study suggests that regimes controlled 
by disciplined left of center parties offer a rare opportunity for reconcil 
mg growth with redistribution withm the frame of a democratic-capitalist 
development Therefore for those concerned with the question What 
is to be done in the Third World* 7 the focus Of this study shifts the atten 
tion away from some of the more standard panaceas of development 
namely foreign aid trade investment new policies or even the con 
cems of a new international economic order While none of these issues is 
unimportant their effective translation into redistributive development 
presupposes the existence of suitable regime organization This primacy 
of political conditions in the contemporary Third World has been lost in 
the recent debates between liberal and neo Marxist scholars Its recogm 
tion suggests that one of the more important long term tasks facing India 
and other capitalist Third World countries is the organization and sus 
tamed development of viable left of center political parties 
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I have used the concept of social class, throughout this study but have not formally 
defined it Because the study is concerned primarily with the role of the state m 
society I did not feci the need to formalize my use of class as a concept wi thin the 
main text that would have detracted from the central concern with political 
issues Class as. a concept is nevertheless a controversial and a much abused one 1 
This appendix briefly elaborates on my understanding of social class in a develop- 
mental setting and in an abstr ict fashion outlines how social classes became 
politically significant forces 

Following Marx three questions can he raised concerning the organization of 
production m a Hurd World society who owns the means of production? Who 
controls the decisions on production > And who has primary access to the fruits of 
production > To the extent that the means of production are owned by some and 
not by others and to the extent that the owners control both the decisions on and 
the fruits of production the production system is organized on class lines In other 
words if the division tn the ownership erf production forms a parallel and reinforc- 
ing hierarchy to the division of labor and the patterns of exchange then the pro 
duction system gener ites tleaviges akmg which social actors are interlocked into 
class relations Those at the top of ths class hierarchy enjoy at minimum a dis 
proportionate access to the wealth of society In most of these cases however the 
upper classes are not only i datively wealthy but also enjoy high status and eon 
siderable political power 

Class structures within the Third World vary widely It is clear that some of the 
agriculture services and domesfic/foreign owned industry in the Third World 
are organized along the classical capitalist lines of commodity production for pro- 
fit and wage labor The conceptualization of social classes in other sections of the 
economy requires sensitivity The concurrent existence of varying arrangements 
for ‘surplus appropriation in pre-capiUtlat agriculture (tenancy sharecropping 
bonded labor etc) the owner-operator peasantry die “marginals and unemp- 
loyed in the cites the public sector employees and the independent profession- 
als all add complexity to the das® structure A general conceptualization of this 
forces one to use such broad categories as the “upper * the middle " and the 
“lower classes while leaving further specification for the empirical context 


1 While the concept of social dans is used often very little has been written on it in the con- 
text of developing countries Hw one of the rare hook length treatments of the subject 
see Rodolfo Stsvenhugen ^i^al ck^ inagrarimsoaoMS tram Judy AdleT Heilman 
{Doubleday Anchor Books Garden City NT 1975) 
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How do these class nterests become salient for our undcrst md ng of pol t cal 
intervention for societal transformation that is how do regimes and social classes 
interact m the process of deliberate development'' Before I proceed with this 
central question two common objections claiming that social structures in the 
Third World are not class structures need to be dealt with The first objection is 
that class definitions categorize social actors who share common economic 
situations Social class in this view points to a probable criterion along which 
class actors may associate so as to wage a political struggle to enhance their 
economic interests The concept of class therefore if at all useful is so only in 
modern societies where the public and the private realms have been dif 
ferenhated Only in modern capitalist formations the objection would con 
tinue does it make sense to conceptualize individuals as class individuals with 
common economic interests associating as citizens to gain political leverage 
These conditions do not hold in the Third World countries A considerable part 
of the Third World populace remains entrenched in the traditional rural milieu 
These social formations are characterized by the fusion of the status economic 
and power realms Social actors in these settings do not associate politically to 
influence their ‘private” interests According to this viewpoint theielorc it is not 
very useful to conceptualize Third World social actors as class actors 
The second related objection stems from the view that developing societies 
consist of many heterogeneous somewhat isolated and self sufficient social units 
on which a legal unity of a nation-state has been imposed From this perspec 
tive tribes castes and villages are all seen as localized units that do not belong 
to a national community because their loyalties are primordial rather than 
national And since the political significance of classes stems primarily from 
their interest association at the national level the absence of such associa 
tional behavior is from this vantage point seen as evidence for the minimal utility 
of applying the concept of class to the analysis of developing societies If social 
actors do not act politically as class actors how c in the concept of class be a useful 
one for the study of state-society interactions''’ 

Inspired by Weber’s entique of Marx one sees that both of these objections to 
class analysis in the pre-modem settings fail to grasp the distinction between 
structure and behavior The concept of class is structural while these objections 
stem from a primary concern with behavior that is from a concern with the 
meaning of social action or with the soaal-psychological underpinnings of con- 
crete behavior The concept of class structure like any structural formulation m 
social-scientific analysis attempts to grasp the positional relationships, generated 
by the differential distribution of objectively identifiable resources in this case 
economic ones The objections stated above would have validity only tf the for 

2 This argument has on occasion been put forward even by those who are otherwise avm 
pathetic to the uw of social class m more modem contexts For example see Anthony 
Guldens, The class structure of the advanced societies (Harper Tbuchbooks New York 
1973) esp p 84 

3 Ibid p 84 Bor a development erf this argument with specific reference to India see 
Frykenberg’s introduction to R.E Prykenbetg (ed ) Land tenure md peasant in South 
Asia (Onent Longman New Delhi 1977) pp 12-13 
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mulation tended to assume that predictable behavior follows from the objective 
positions in the social structure However no such claim is made here Structures 
do not determine behavior they constrain and thus influence behavior in a 
sense this problem of relating objectively conceived structural patterns to social 
behavior highlights what is problematic in both Marxist and Weberian analyses 
Marxist analysis tends to assume too close a relationship between structure and 
behavior or attributes the gap to false consciousness On the other hand 
Webenan analysis partly as a response to this problem tends to abandon the 
concern with structure in favor of the more immediate determinants of behavior 
namely culture The position taken here holds that white a prior conceptuahza 
tion of class structure is indispensable it is the task of empirical analysis to 
delineate how the structural and the cultural variables combine to determine pat 
tents of consciousness and action 

Thus the focus on the ownership and control patterns in the production and dis- 
tribution system allows one to conceptualize the social structures of many of the 
Third World countries as class structures Whether the social classes pursue their 
interests in a conscious and cohesive manner is primarily an empirical issue which 
has little bearing on whether a society has classes or not The constraints on polit 
ical action gtner ucd by class structure manifest themselves through various social 
mechanisms of which class-conscious behavior is only one (These will be discus 
sed below ) furthermore the focus on class structure highlights the fact that even 
if the loyalty structures in many Third World countries are highly fragmented the 
structures of surplus generation and distribution are not If one could observe 
what happens to the value” created by a sharecropper in a remote village of 
some Hurd W orld country one could without doubt discover a portion of it being 
appropriated by the landlord and then a further portion becoming part of the 
larger national economy in the form of the landlord s consumption savings and 
investment In this sense the system of creation and distribution of the society s 
wealth forms not a fragmented structure but rather an integrated one And it is 
this integrated class structure that in turn constrains and conditions the workings 
of political power in social life 

How does the class structure condition the developmental role of the regime 
or how are class Interests translated into identifiable influences on the political 
process'* While this is also primarily an issue for empirical analysis four 
mechanisms linking class to politics can be specified in a general way These are 
conscious class action patterned but discrete class behavior the anticipation of 
class constraints by the political elite and institutional internalization Of these 
four conscious class action — social classes acting politically in a more or less 
organized fashion to further their currently perceived class interests — is the most 
readily understood mechanism because it is the most dramatic and the most 
widely discussed by proponents and critics of class analysis alike In the coun 
tncs of the Third World however this mode of class based political behavior is 
often limited to the dominant classes in the more capitalist sectors of the 
economy Because social classes are often not very well organized there is conad 
enable room for the regime authorities to mediate and structure social change 
What conditions prompt social classes to pursue their interests in a conscious and 
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organ zed manner and what cond l nb n other n tartce Lad t the absence of 
this action are questions for empirical research 

The mode of class behavior that is more prevalent in the Third World espe 
cially among the upper classes is the individually discrete pursuit of economic 
interests Because the pursuits of those sharing similar economic positions tend to 
be similar these actions constitute a discernable pattern Cumulatively these dis 
crete but patterned actions have the consequence of systematically translating 
class interests into a political force For example the landed groups of a Third 
World country even if not very class conscious or well organized can frustrate 
the attempts of the political authorities to implement land redistribution by van 
ous discrete but similar actions aimed at preserving their individual economic 
interests In the aggregate these actions can add a landed class bias to the politi 
cal process that leads to the inability of the state to act against the landed interests 
This inability of course reflects both the power of the landed classes and the 
weakness of Third World capitalist states to utilize compulsion as a tool of reform 
Nevertheless if the landed elite are consciously organized to preserve or enhance 
their economic interests their activities represent class-conscious action if they 
pursue their interests individually and thus cumulatively introduce i class bias to 
the political process their actions exemplify patterned but discrc le cl iss behavior 

Even if classes do not actively pursue their interests the political elite m ly 
choose to serve the interests of one particular class because of anticipated class 
constraints that is from a valid or invalid belief held by the elite that their actions 
must take account of the class constraints existing in society Bet iusc political 
leaders are socialized m the process of acting politically they icquirc a sense — 
and the more successful ones acquire a fairly accurate sense — of which actions 
are rewarded and which actions are punished by specific social groups Following 
these learned perceptioas of the social constraints ol political iction leaders often 
choose to direct the role of the state in a manner that elicits the support of sigmtic 
ant social actors 

Lastly as a consequence of any of these three mechanisms for translating class 
interests into political variables tht political institutions of a society may in time 
internalize dominant class interests If this happens the institutional mtcrnali/a 
tion becomes another mechanism for generating and sustaining the automatic 
support of the dominant interests This process of the institutionalization of class 
interests can occur at any of the various levels ideological p irty governmen 
tal bureaucratic etc — through which the inputs to the political process are con 
verted into outputs Because political institutions m T hird World countries art 
often not well established, such meins of class domination are not widely preva 
lent Elements of it are however occasionally present For example at the 
ideological level the various socialization agencies of a society (religious educa 
tional informational etc) may after a penod of active participation and control 
by elements of the upper class come to automatically generate and sustain value 
systems that support class domination The resulting political culture may then 
view in a positive light such values as efficiency cohesiveness acceptance of the 
stmts quo or incremental change and may attach negative sanctions to all modes 
ofbehavior leading to elass conflict or holistic change Similarly politic ilputies 
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governmental arrangements and bureaucratic structures can also internalize 
cl iss interests As i consequence the range of acceptable political values and 
actions usuallv buttresses dominant interests 
Class forces thus condition rc gime intervention through one or more of the four 
mechanisms discussed Wh it is important to reiterate at this point however is 
that class eonstr unts do not determine the political process they condition it 
While this is marnlv an analytic ii assertion from an empirical perspective also 
Third World class relations an- structured in a manner that enhances a regime s 
maneuver ibility m society These eharaeterlstics deserve to be stressed First 
Third World el iss structures ire fngmented and are seldom dominated by a 
single class capible ot imposing hegemonic rule m the Gramscian sense 
Organized and cohesive regimes are then well positioned to mediate and struc 
ture social relations Second the transition from pre capitalist to capitalist class 
relations is a problematic phase from the standpoint of surplus accumulation and 
social order Soual institutions stabilizing pre capitalist class structures erode 
with the penetration of capitalism The problem of creating a new capitalist social 
order then is how to get the many to value new arrangements that primarily 
serve the few An inherently eonfhctual process it has often been euphemistically 
interpreted is dem ind overload or as the gap between differentiation and 
integration 4 U nder these conditions the propertied tend to exchange their right 
to rule tor the nght to mike money The political authorities in -turn having 
gained these rights develop their own modes of controlling society as a means of 
preserving and enhancing thur interests Regime structures then themselves 
become a torec molding social relations In sum Third World conditions of class 
fragmentation and rapid change weaken class capacities to control tue political 
process while enhancing regime willingness and capacity to structure social rela 
tions 

4 For example see Huntington / otiltcal onkr and Smelscr Mechanisms ot change 
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Does Agriculture Growth Really 
“Trickle-down” in India? 


Montek Ahluwalia concluded in an important article on India s rural develop- 
ment that there is evidence of some tnckle down associated with agriculture 
growth 1 The purpose of this appendix is to argue that the data presented by 
Ahluwalia can be interpreted in ways that would not support this conclusion 
Ahluwalia s general conclusion rests on his two specific prior conclusions (l) 
Indian data do not indicate a trend increase in the incidence of rural poverty and 
(2) the incidence of rural poverty is inversely related to agriculture performance 
indicating that faster growth might have led to a reduced incidence of poverty 
Both of these conclusions are debatable The first of the two is somewhat more 
convincing because it is well supported it nevertheless requires qualification The 
second conclusion does not flow readily from the data presented 
Ahluwalia s data on the incidence of rural poverty in India do not disagree with 
the conclusion arrived at by Bardhan 2 from 1960 to 1968 there was a steady 
increase m the percentage of the rural population living below the poverty line 
The time senes data for these years only reconfirm this finding The interesting 
issue then arises as to what has been happening to poverty since the late 1960s 
Ahluwalia provides data for three more years namely 1968 9 1970-1 and 1973 
4 These years do not fit into the trend discerned by Bardhan On the contrary 
the trend appears to be reversed However does this amount as Ahluwalia 
would have it to a negation of the earlier evidence 0 It is possible to interpret the 
data in a somewhat different way The data set is consistent with the argument 
that the 1960s marked the beginning of a trend toward an increase in the propor 
two of the population living below the poverty line The figures from the early 
1970s cast doubt on whether this trend is continuing As a consequence we must 
await further evidence from the 1970s to make conclusions about whether the 
trend begun m the 1960s has continued into the 1970s or not 
If Ahluwalia $ trend data are moderately useful in that they suggest the time- 
bound validity of the earlier findings hts attempt to derive explanatory condu 
sions from correlational data is at least simplistic, if not incorrect There is no 
doubt about the validity of the mverse ‘tit 1 that he discovers between the agncul 
tore growth data and the data on the incidence of poverty Tins may be interest 
mg but what does this fit mean? Does it really suggest as it does to Ahluwalia 
that higher agriculture growth in itself could have or can reduce the incidence of 
rural poverty? Ox does it indicate something considerably less revealing namely, 

1 Ahluwalia Rural poverty " p 320 

2, Bardhan “Tbe incidence of rural poverty fri tha sixtK& ” 
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that good monsoons mitigate the worst of rural poverty in India? I would argue 
that the level of aggregation of Ahluwaha s data does not lend itself to any genera] 
conclusions relating agriculture growth to rural poverty 

In attempting to relate agriculture growth to the incidence of rural poverty the 
critical issue is one of the pattern of growth rather than of growth per se The var 
radons in growth can be weather n-lated or policy related It can.be reasoned that 
the consequences of the two types of growth for the rural poor will not necessarily 
be similar This would especially be true if the policy is consciously aimed as it has 
been in India for the recent past at subsidising the profitability of the medium and 
nch fanners 3 It can be argued that such a policy-stimulated growth is less likely 
to “tackle-down to the poorest while the weather induced growth indeed tends 
to mitigate the worst of rural poverty 

The shortage of rainfall in India is especially problematic for the rural poor 
Small fanners often do not have access to sources of rehable irrigation The 
absence of adequate rainfall must also result m shortage of work availability and 
therefore tn lower wages for the landless That Ahhiwaha s data should then uidi 
cate an inverse relationship between the incidence of poverty and weather related 
vanaticms in agricultural output is not surprising What is important to note how 
ever are the reasons why the poorest are better off m the good years Suitable 
monsoons probably benefit the poorest directly by providing higher output per 
acre for the small farmers and by raising labor demand and thus the avajlabihtv 
of work or wages for the landless An argument for a I tnclde-down resulting 
from weather induced growth can therefore be sustained on both logical and 
empirical grounds 

In contrast to this it is not at ait clear whether a similar Inckle-down is 
associated with the growth resulting from the “green revolution policies 4 There 
is little unambiguous data demonstrating that the growth in output in the “green 
revolution areas of India had been accompanied by higher output per acre for 
the small farmers or increments in the availability of work or increments in the 
real wages for the landless While real wages may well have undergone some 
improvement the situation is unclear with regard to the overall availability of 
work over time Only direct empirical evidence of fins nature can finally substan 
tiate a general case relating agriculture growth to rural poverty Furthermore it 
is well known that such factors as a shortage of credit for smaD farmers labor-dis- 
placing technology, and the eviction of tenants may be neotrahzmg any potential 
trickle-down gains On both empirical and logical grounds then the case for a 
“tackle-down associated with the “green revolution” can at best be weak 

Ahluwaha s macro-data do not allow us to distinguish between the coniequ 
ences of varying patterns of growth In other words while it can be reasoned as 


3 folnklMttobwberoitoWiSotcwlybycbaiweSingtte 

farmers b»tt*boi)yprwdingprice nipped to tbeprcdix«« The latter action byem- 
tsitattogtoi^hmon msywefl hurt tha poor wi» are after all net cotsumei* even more 
than the skewed dwributiOn ofpubJkaUy wpported agrarian inputs 

4 For a recant - — rmnr'rj rtwT rf-i — » » lot more mixed than Abkwatia 

make* k on to be, «ee 
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to why the distributional consequences of ram fed agricultural growth would be 
beneficial for the rural poor the same docs not necessarily follow for pohey 
stimulated growth Ahluwalxa ignores this issue and as a result amves at conclu 
sions that are more general than his data warrant 
The variations in the output at the all India level as Ahluwaha himself notes 
are ‘"dominated by weather fluctuations ** It is these d it i that have an inverse 
relationship with the poverty data The data that primarily reflect the coasequ 
ences of policy stimulated growth arc those from Punjab and Haryana These 
data again as Ahluwaha himself notes do not support the hypothesis that 
improved agricultural performance will help reduce the incidence of poverty 6 If 
any conclusion is then supported by Ahluwaha s data it is not the one he derives 
Rather it is the one that emerges by contrasting the Punjab and Haryana data 
with the all India data growth generated by the adequate availability of moisture 
may tend to reduce the incidence of poverty while the consequences ol the 
green revolution for poverty remain at minimum unclear It should be obvi 
ous that the policy implications of this conclusion would be somewhat different 
from those derived from a belief in the trickle down associated with growth 
oriented strategies in general. 

5 Ahluwalia Rural Poverty p 325 

6 Ibid p 315 Ahluwalia suggests that the immigration of labor from the outside ot the 
Punjab and Haryana may tie responsible for depressing the tnckle down gains here 
While this argument may have some validity it needs to be balanced lgainst the follow 
ing facts A considerable portion ot this immigr ition is to the urban arc is when, the 
labor force from U P and Bihar has moved into the service sector nckshaw drivers 
street hawkers etc Rural Punjab like most niral communities remains inhospitable to 

outsiders The Punjabi farmer is furthermore following the cultural prejudices ot the 
area generally reluctant to hire this new labor force as he doubts its productivity The 
effective contribution of immigrant labor in rural Punjab must therefore remain an open 
issue until confirmed one way or the other by empirical work Also it in migration is 
indeed so significant in neutralizing the gams in Punj ib why does out nugr itton not 
show up in reducing poverty levels m other states > 
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